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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
—o— 


Mr. Nichols, who is editing King James’s 
Progresses, would be exceedingly obliged to 
any Gentleman who could favour him with the 
loan of a Masque performed at Court on St. 
John’s Day, 1604, to celebrate the Marriage 
of Sir Philap Herbert. It shall be speedily and 
safely returned. 

The Collections for the History oF 
SrarrorpsuirE, by Huntbach, Loxdale, 
Wilkes, Feilde, Blore, Pegge, and Shaw, 
with the copper-plates of the latter’s pub- 
lished work, and nearly thirty which were 
prepared for the continuation, are in the 
possession of Wm. Hamper, esq. of Bir- 
mingham; whose literary amusements are, 
we believe, chiefly directed to the elucida- 
tion of Warwickshire Topography—To 
that gentleman we beg to refer ‘‘ the Druid 
in London,” who enquires about the Staf- 
fordshire Collections, &c. 

E. F, in reference to X.’s inquiry relative 
to the tolling of the Curfew (Part i. p. 582), 
says, ‘*I believe he will find that this cus- 
tom is still preserved in many towns and 
villages in England. I can speak with cer- 
tainty with regard to the town of Warwick, 
where the bell of St. Mary’s magnificent 
tower regularly sounds at eight o’clock ; and 
the inhabitants of that place are not likely 
to be deprived of the benefit which may 
arise from the practice, if it be true, as is 
reported, that a sum of money for a louder 
bell was given by a farmer who was guided 
to the town by the welcome sound on a 
winter night, when he had lost his way.” 

Y. S. in allusion to Lord Leigh (Part i. 
Pp: 326), states, that ‘* Mr, Leigh of Addle- 
ee co. Gloucester, descended from an 
uncle of the first Lord Leigh of Stoneleigh, 
enjoys that Peer’s large estate, under the 
words of his will, as ‘ next of the name and 
blood of Leigh,’ which was interpreted to 
be ‘the nearest in blood, who was of the 
male line,’ and which, by a mixed construc- 
tion, gave it first to his uncle, the surviving 

ounger brother of his father. It cannot 
. doubted that Lord Leigh meant his next 
Heir male. How happens it that 37 years 
ago, or afterwards, any nearer male heir did 
not make an effort for this great prize, while 
it was contending so many years in Chancery?” 

In our Obituary (Part i. p. 570) it is stated 
that the late C. S. Lefevre, esq. ‘lost his 
election for Reading in 1820, since which 
he has not sat in Parliament.” In reference 
to this observation, a Constant READER in- 
forms us, that ‘‘ nothing but indisposition, 
and a constitution debilitated by frequent 
attacks of gout (which rendered him totally 
unequal to the performance of his Parlia- 
mentary duties), would ever have induced 
him to resign his pretensiohs to the favour 
of his constituents, at the general election of 


1820; but nothing but his own voluntary re- 
_— would have broken that connection 
which had subsisted for so long a period, to 
the honour and advan of both parties. 
An Geet mone —— - 
ed in the i ay 5.” 

G. W. L. dare, © The ~ Sa of 
a new Museum, among other plans, has 
been proposed, on account of the present 
state of Montagu House, which, having 
stood nearly a century and a half, is become 
unfit to undergo a reparation ; but J cer- 
tainly regret the non-completion, for this 
purpose, of that ornament to our me- 
tropolis, Somerset Place, which, to the 
disgrace of a wealthy nation, has for so 
long a time remained unfinished! Mr, Ba- 
retti, in his Guide through the Royal Aca- 
demy, informs us, that this structure was 
intended, by the late ‘ Mr. Burke, and va- 
rious other men of taste in Parliament, to be 
an object of national ndour.’ Surely, 
then, it ought to be perfect; at least, 
the magnificent front facing the Thames, 
which, coming under daily coguizance from 
Waterloo Bridge, offends every eye of taste 
by its incomplete appearance.” 

J. M. says, ** Your Correspondent N. R. 
S. has fallen into an error, in describing the 
‘Three Hats Public House, and other 
houses (p. 113), as being situate in the 
parish of Islington ;” they are in that of St. 
James, Clerkenwell, which will account to 
him for its not having been noticed in «« Nel- 
son’s Islington.” 

In the pedigree of Carter, in the last Vi- 
sitation of Cornwall, John Newman is stated 
to have married “ daughter of 
Trafford of Lancashire.” Honor Newman, 
the daughter of this match, married John 
Carter of St. Colombe in Cornwall, and had 
a dson aged about 25 in 1620. Crionas 
wil feel obliged if any of our readers will 
refer him to any pedi of the said John 
Newman, and wh b ei informed of the 
Christian name of the father, and maiden 
name of the mother of his wife, the above 
mentioned * daughter of —— Traf- 
ford.” In no pedigree of Trafford can he 
find such an alliance noticed; the dates 
agree with her being Eleanor, daughter of 
Sir Edmund Trafford, by Anne, daughter of 
Sir Alexander Ratcliffe, who is named in 
Harl. MSS. 2086, and in other copies of 
the Visitations of Lancashire, but to whom 
no husband is assigned. 

A Correspondent solicits ‘* any specifica- 
tions attainable, or probably recoverable, 
relative to John Gaspar Ferdinand de Mar- 
chin, Count de Graville, stated in all print- 
ed authorities to have enjoyed the proud 
distinction of the English Garter, conferred 
on him by Charles II.” 
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Cause or THE Deatu or Ricuarp JI. ExaMInep. 


Mr. Ursay, Sept 1. 
HE translation of a French Me- 
trical History of the deposition 

of Richard the Second, lately publish- 
ed in the 20th Volume of the ‘* Archx- 
ia,” by the Rev. John Webb, and 
which that gentleman has rendered 
still more interesting by the copious 
notes with which it is illustrated, has 
doubtlessly excited the gratitude of those 
who are capable of appreciating the 
value of such an acquisition to the 
History of this Country, or of estimat- 
ing the talents and zeal which Mr. 

Webb has bestowed on it. 

Few points of English History are 
so unsettled as the manner in which 
Richard the Second actually died, and 
I have consequently been happy to see 
it so ably canvassed both by Mr. Webb 
and Mr. Amyot*, but notwithstand- 
ing their exertions, it is, from the con- 
tradictory “statements of the different 
writers on that period, still open to 
conjecture. 

The object of this letter is, how- 
ever, to consider the question in a dif- 
ferent way from that adopted by these 
intelligent antiquaries ; 1 inquiring 
to what extent the causes to which 
Richard's demise have been assigned, 
are supported, or rendered improbable, 
on comparing the precise time when 
it took place, with the dates of some 
of the principal political events which 
immediately prec it. So entirely 
has this been omitted by the gentle- 
men to whom the public is so much 
indebted, that even the day on which 
that unhappy Prince closed his exist- 
ence is scarcely mentioned, and hence 
I imagine that neither of them thought 
it of the least importance to their argu- 
ments; I, on the contrary, am induced 
to consider that it affords, if not the 
surest criterion we possess by which to 





* Archaologia, p. 429, et seq. 


judge of Henry IV.’s motives, feelings, 
and conduct, relative to the life of his 
rival, at least as good a one as remains 
to us. 

In examining this subject in the 
manner to which I shall chiefly con- 
fine myself, I must, I fear, trespass on 
your pages at some length, as it is ne- 
cessary I should occasionally follow 
the footsteps of Mr. Webb and Mr. 
Amyot; but whilst I confess my pre- 
sumption in supposing that I can 
throw any light on a point which has 
been discussed by two such distinguish- 
ed Members of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries, I am, nevertheless, persuaded that 
as they are aware temperate disquisition 
is the only means of eliciting truth, 
they will not be displeased at seein 
the subject agitated on somewhat dif- 
ferent grounds, by one, who assures 
them he does so with the feelings of a 
coadjutor, and who, like themselves, 
is actuated by no other motive than a 
wish to form a just conclusion on a 
question so important to every person 
who interests himself in the History 
of his Country. 

The three causes to which Richard's 
death have been attributed are the fol- 
lowing : 

Ist. Assassination by Sir Piers Ex- 
ton fF. 

2ndly. Grief, and voluntary absti- 
nence {. 

3rd. Starvation by his keepers §. 

Each of these statements rest on 
several authorities, which, though by 


+ Fabian, Hall, Hayward, MS. Ambas- 
sades, and most of the other MSS. in Bibl. 
du Roy at Paris, Le Laboureur, Hist. 
Charles VI. 

t Walsingham, Otterburne, the Monk 
of Evesham, Creton Bibl. du Roy 10, 212, 
&c. to which Mr, Amyot inclines. 

§ Hardyng, Fortescue, Petrus de Ickham, 
&c. in which Mi. Webb appears disposed to 
coincide. 





no 
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no means of equal value, are never- 
theless of sufficient weight to prevent 
our yielding implicit credit to either, 
and to make us wish for additional 
testimony: as it is rather to be desired 
than expected that some evidence 
should be discovered of such undeni- 
able authenticity, that all doubt might 
he removed, we must endeavour to 
form a true opinion of the point from 
whatever presumptive proof we pos- 
sess, and the best in my estimation 
which is available for the purpose, is 
that which I am about to investigate. 
The MS. Ambassades* states the 
following events to have occurred on 
the days assigned ; and as the dates, as 
well as such facts as I shall extract 
from it, are uncontradicted in any 
material degree by other writers, as 
they are strictly consonant to proba- 
bility, and as they are supported b 
the testimony of many authorities, 1 
trust no objections can be made to my 
considering them correct. The plot 
to restore Richard to the throne was, 


it informs us, planned on the 18th of 
December, 1399, and we are told that 
a petition was presented by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Duke of 


York, and others, on the Ist of Janu- 
ary following to put Richard to death. 
With respect to this petition, I ain in- 
clined to agree in Mr. Webb’s view 
of itt, namely, that the assertion is 
either erroneous, or, what is more pro- 
bable, that it was a petition from the 
same persons who solicited Henry to 
that effect a short time before. One 
consideration must not, however, be 
lost sight of, which is, that if such a 
petition was actually presented, and 
the absence of corroborating testimony 
by no means puts the fact Lesond be- 
lief, Henry’s reply must be admitted 
as establishing two points,—that he 
had then no intention of putting the 
deposed Prince to death, and that it 
was only in case of an insurrection in 
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his favour that his life was to be fur- 
feited. The omission of any notice 
of such a conditional promise in the 
Rolls{, when contrasted with the 
great probability of a menace of 
that sort being held out to intimidate 
his friends, must not induce us too 
hastily to conclude that the engage- 
ment between Henry and the Parl, - 
ment relative to Richard, was con- 
fined to what is recorded. It is, 
however, sufficient for my purpose to 
notice the likelihood mek enry’s 
reply, contained the real terms on 
which he had promised to preserve his 
prisoner’s life, without entering into 
a longer discussion of the subject. 
The conspiracy appears to have been 
unnoticed by the Government until 
the first Sunday in January, 1399— 
1400, which I consider to have been 
the 4th of that month§, when the 
Duke of York accidentally became in- 
formed of it, from a letter addressed to 
his son, the Duke of Aumarle, who 
was somewhat concerned ||. He im- 
mediately hastened to Windsor to ac- 

uaint the King of the proceedings of 
Richard's party, and Henry instantly 
set off for town, and sated Lon- 
don at nine o’clock the same night. 
«The next morning,” evidently Mon- 
day January 5th, ‘‘ the King set out 
to meet his enemies with only 50 
lances, and 6000 archers, and draw- 
ing up his men without the city, 
waited three hours for his reinforce- 
ments; here he was reproached by the 
Earl of Warwick for his lenity, which 
had brought him into this danger ; 
but he vindicated himself for his past 
conduct, adding, that if he should 
meet Richard now, one of them should 
die. Then he sent back the Mayor 
of London, with orders that none 
should be permitted to cross the sea 
to carry intelligence of these disturb- 
ances to foreign parts, and he dis- 
patched Sir Piers Exton to rid him 





* Archexologia, p. 217, note® + Ibid 


. p- 217, note °—5, 


t Ibid. p. 218, note '. 


§ The Lords of Richard’s party met at Windsor on the 2nd of January, and Henry we 
learn was apprised of their attempt on the first Sunday following, which, as he issued his 
order for the arrest of part of the conspirators (Arch. p. 214, note!) on the fifth, must 
have been either the third or fourth ; but from the usual vigour of that Prince’s actions, and 
the probability that he adopted immediate measures for suppressing the conspiracy, I am 
inclined to consider that he was informed of it only the day before, i.e. on the fourth. 

| It is right that I should notice that Mr. Webb (p. 211, note “) thinks this descrip- 
tion of Aumarle’s disclosure of the conspiracy not so probable as that in the MS. of Cre- 
ton, which makes him carry the letter ‘straight to the old Duke his father.” Mr. Webb 
also considers it unlikely, from the age and habits ofthe Duke of York, that he should post 
immediately to Windsor. The importance of the object might have given him sufficient 
stimulus to extraordinary exertion to prevent our discrediting it. It makes, however, no 
sort of difference to my argument how Henry was first informed of the attempt to dethrone 


him. 


of 





1823.] 


of his rival, which he executed in the 
manner commonly related*.” 

Thus it appears that Henry’s order to 
Exton was issued when, if ever a com- 
mand of that nature can be expected or 
palliated, it is under such circumstances, 
and at so important a crisis. A re- 
bellion to place Richard on the throne, 
led by the deposed Monarch’s half- 
brother, and supported by several of 
the chief nobility, had been organized 
for several weeks. Above eight thou- 
sand men, well armed, were at that 
instant in the field, whilst Henry's 
forces did aot, until reinforced by 
Lord Fitz-Walter, exceed six thou- 
sand. That he was not disposed to 
think lightly of the attempt to de- 
throne him, is evident from his in- 
stantly putting himself at the head of 
his army, and from his taking measures 
to prevent intelligence of the attempt 
reaching the French Court; for his 
fears were apparently excited, lest 
the King of renee should send suc- 
cours to the cause of his son-in-law. 
Not only was Henry, at the time 
when he is considered to have des- 
patched Exton, inferior in physical 
strength, but he must have been 
visited by compunctious reflections 
from that ‘* which makes cowards 
of us all,” and have felt by no means 
satisfied of the security of the throne 
which he had so recently, and by 
such violent means, ascended. It 
would perhaps be difficult to find any 
event which more imperiously de- 
manded vigorous and prompt con- 
duct than Henry's situation required : 
every consideration of political neces- 
sity and self-interest must have pointed 
out to him one course which would 
effectually remove the dangers with 
which he was threatened ; and Henry’s 
decided character, the urgent neces- 
sity of such an act, the immense ef- 
fect which it would produce, together 
with the temper of the times, com- 
bine to persuade us of the great pro- 
bability of his following that course, 
by resolving instantly to destroy a rival 
who was the cause of so formidable 
an effort to wrench the sceptre from 
his hand, and thus at once to strike 
Richard’s followers with confusion 
and dismay. The probable result of 
such inducements, acting on a mind 
which had often evinced but little scru- 
ple about the means of attaining its 
wishes, together with such conduct 


* Archeologia, p. 219, note. 
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being imputed to him by more than 
one historian, fully convinces me that 
the MS. Ambassades is correct, not 
only as to the fact of Henry's havin 

on the 5th of January ordered Richar 

to be assassinated, but that it is also 
accurate in saying that he issued his 
commands before the reinforcements 
of Fitz-Walter arrived. Hence the con- 
clusion which I have formed on the 
first cause to which Richard’s death 
has been assigned, is, that Henry ac- 
tually gave directions, or in other 
words, despatched Sir Piers Exton on 
the fifth of January to Pomfret Cas- 
tle, with instructions to put an imme- 
diate end to that Prince's existence; 
but for the following reasons, I con- 
sider that the order was countermanded 
in sufficient time to prevent its exe- 
cution. 

Weare informed thatit wason the 5th 
of January that Exton was sent on his 
murderous errand, and it would be in 
the teeth of every rational conjecture, 
were we not to consider, that he was 
commanded to be expeditious in his 
journey, and to execute his commis- 
sion as speedily as possible. The dis- 
tance of Pomfret Castle from London 
is not more than 180 miles; hence, 
only allowing Exton to have travelled 
25 miles a day, he would have reached 
it within a week. This calculation 
renders it certain that he must have 
arrived at the place of Richard’s con- 
finement on the 12th or 13th of Ja- 
nuary. It is asserted by every autho- 
rity we possess, and I believe historians 
have admitted it as an incontrovertible 
fact, that Richard did not close his 
mortal career until the 13th or 14th 
of February ¢. In what way then are 
we to account for the delay of thirty- 
one or thirty-two days, which evi- 
dently elapsed between that on which 
Exton must have reached Pomfret, and 
the day on which Richard died? If, 
as I strenuously contend, the peculiar 
cumstances in which Henry was placed 
on the 5th of January, caused him to 
order his prisoner to be murdered, we 
may be assured that Henry's object 
was his immediate destruction, because 
his interest would not have been in 
any shape benefited by permitting 
him to live a day longer than he was 
obliged by the distance of Pomfret 
from the Metropolis. Is it then likely, 


+ Valentine’s day is generally named, but 
one or two writers state Richard to have 
died on the 13th. 

that 
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that Exton received orders to proceed 
to Pomfret to assassinate Richard, but 
to wait a month before he put him to 
death? or can we believe that if he 
was commissioned to deprive the de- 
posed Monarch of his lite without an 
hour's unnecessary delay, he would of 
his own accord refrain from doing so 
for above four weeks after he reached 
the place where his victim was con- 
fined ? Indeed so highly improbable 
are both these cases, one of which 
must have occurred, if Exton actually 
murdered Richard in consequence of 
orders given by Henry on the 5th of 
January, that we may, I think, 
fairly reject the first cause to which 
Richard's death has been imputed ; and, 
relying only on the evidence so clearly 
deducible from a comparison of dates, 
acquit Exton of the crime of which 
he has been so long accused. 
Although in the conclusion which 
I have formed relative to Exton’s as- 
sassination of Richard, | have princi- 
lly relied on the argument which 
Ties adopted, still I shall take ad- 
vantage of the positive testimony 
which Mr. Gough's and Mr. King’s 
examination of that Prince’s skull 
affords me to substantiate my opi- 
nion*. It is manifest, from the per- 
fect state in which it was found, 
that at least one part of the story in 
which Exton is concerned is false, and 
I may, I think, as is generally done 
when any part of a narrative is found 
erroneous, doubt the other parts; and 
if they be rendered at all unlikely by 
comparing them with positive facts, 
allow the circumstance of one part 
being clearly disproved to affect the 
credibility of whatever may rest on the 
same anthority—and I confidently ap- 
peal to your readers, Mr. Urban, whe- 
ther the inferences which I have drawn 
from the 5th of January and 14th of 
February, do not render the idea of 
Richard being murdered in conse- 
uence of an order issued by Henry on 
the former of those days extremely 
improbable; aud whether, when it 1s 
coupled with the anecdote of Richard’s 
skull, lam not justified in altogether 
rejecting it? How far it is likely that 
Henry commanded Exton to put Ri- 
chard to death on a day so long sub- 
sequent to the 15th of January, as to 
agree with that event taking place on 
the 13th or 14th of February, I in- 


* Referred to by Mr. Webb and Mr. 
Amyott. Archzol. pp. 284 and 428. 
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tend considering when I offer my com- 
ments on the third cause to which it 
has been assigned ; but before 1 con- 
clude my observations on Richard’s 
murder by Exton, I shall endeavour 
to explain my opinion that an order 
to that effect was given by Henry, 
but countermanded sufficiently soon 
to prevent its execution. I hope I 
have not been understood to assert 
that Richard's not dying immediately 
after a sufficient time is allowed for 
Exton’s reaching Pomfret, is conclu- 
sive evidence against his being assas- 
sinated by him; but it is my argument 
that so great a difference as forty days 
between the issuing of the order and 
the time when it is supposed to have 
been executed, justifies our considerin 
that it was contradicted. Had Richa 

died within a fortnight after Henry 
is said to have dispatched Exton, and 
which is surely the utmost time to 
be allowed a messenger to travel about 
174 miles, and to murder a help- 
less prisoner, I should have been 
much inclined to attribute Richard’s 
demise to the hand of Sir Piers Exton : 
we may imagine that a delay of three 
or four days might, from some acci- 
dent, have occurred to prevent Henry’s 
commaud being cute into effect af- 
ter his instrument reached the place 
where Richard was imprisoned, but 
we cannot reasonably suppose that any 
obstacle presented itself to produce a 
further postponement. If Henry, and, 
which is not impossible, when he was 
reinforced by Lord Fitz-Walter and 
the Earl of Arundel, from finding his 
great or to the conspirators, 
and the facility with which they might 


be crushed, oo his fatal resolu- 


tion towards Richard, and counter- 
manded the order for his death, a mes- 
senger might easily have overtaken 
Exton, because, even had he set off on 
his journey, he could not have been 
many miles distant. But, and which 
isa more rational conjecture, if Henry 
did not change his cruel purpose un- 
til his enemies were dispersed, we may 
without the least di iculty believe, 
that a messenger charged with an or- 
der to preserve Richard, might have 
reached Pomfret before Exton, espe- 
cially when we allow for the some- 
what nearer distance between Ciren- 
cester or Oxford (in which neigh- 
bourhood Henry evidently was when 
Surrey and Salisbury were killed +), 
and Pomfret, than between Pomfret 

and 
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and London, and for the extraordinary 
expedition which a messenger char; 
with so important an order would of 
course have used. 

I am aware that Sandford, as well 
as Baker, allude to another statement 
of Richard’s assassination by Exton, 
which affirms that some time after the 
rebellion had been quelled, Henry feel- 
ingly lamented that he had no friend 
me would rid him of a man who was 
such a continual source of uneasiness 
to him; and that Exton immediately 
took eight men with him to Pomfret, 
and murdered the Prince after a power- 
ful resistance, in the manner often re- 
lated. Mr. Webb and Mr. Amyot 
very properly refrain from alluding to 
this version of the story, I on 
from deeming it too absurd even for a 
single comment ; nor do the writers I 
have cited attach much credit to it. 
Besides the reasons which I am about 
to urge for disbelieving that Henry 
ordered his prisoner to be destroyed after 
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the death of Surrey and his other friends, 
this story bears such marks of being 
manufactured from Henry the Second’s 
observation, which produced the death 
of the celebrated Archbishop Becket, 
that if it even rested on better autho- 
rity, this striking similarity would ex- 
pose it to great suspicion. 

Here then I shall conclude m 
argument on the first cause to whic 
Richard’s death has been assigned, 
and I trust I have succeeded in shew- 
ing that few things rest more firmly 
on presumptive evidence than that 
Henry commanded his rival’s imme- 
diate destruction, when it was so 
clearly his interest to remove him ; 
and that the conjecture I have ha- 
zarded that he recalled his fatal man- 
date, is perfectly reconcileable both 
in point of time and probability with 
every other circumstance connected 
with this interesting question. 

Yours, &c. CLionas. 

(To le continued. ) 
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Mr. Ursay, Sept. 6. 


TRUST that the exertions now 
making at Liverpool for the es- 
tablishment of a place of worship for 
the Welch residents in that populous 
borough will meet with deserved suc- 
cess. As it appears from the communi- 
cation of your intelligent Correspond- 
ent, “*S. he that one fourth part of 
the money requisite for the erection of 
the intended Church is all that has 
* The above view was intended for in- 
aan last month; but was received too 
ate, 


yet been received, I hope that his ani- 
mated appeal to the feelings of Chris- 
tians, especially to those of the Esta- 
blished Church, will induce every one 
who really desires to see the Gospel 
diffused, and religious and moral prin- 
ciples instilled into the minds of the 
poorer classes, to contribute most libe- 
rally in the first place towards the es- 
tablishment of a Church for the Welch 
in Liverpool, and afterwards to the 
establishment of similar Churches in 
every part of the Kingdom where num- 
bers of Welch people reside. _ I there- 
fore venture to suggest to the Liverpool 

Society 
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Society the iety of making public 
sheoagh the M etropolis the names of 
the persons who receive subscriptions 
in London for this truly laudable pur- 


“2 am afraid that the Liverpool So- 
ciety will not meet with success in 
their application to the Society for pro- 
moting and enlarging the building of 
Churches, on account of the service 
of their intended Church being neces- 
sarily in the Welch Language, and 
therefore not providing places for the 
attendance of an additional number of 
English people, which I understand 
is the principal object of that Society to 
promote. Should, however, the mem- 
bers of that Society refuse their assist- 
ance upon this ground, I am certain 
that many of them will cheerfully con- 
tribute towards the accomplishment of 
an object so entirely in unison with 
their own,—that of providing places of 
worship for the poor, and thus circu- 
lating the principles of Christianity, 
and the doctrines of the Established 
Church. 

If a general Society were established 
for the purpose of providing the na- 
tives of the Principality, resident in 
England, with places of worship and 
ministers, a fund fully sufficient for 
the objects of such a society might 
soon be obtained. Liberal donations 
would surely be bestowed in the first 
instance by those who have the reli- 

ious welfare of the Cambrians at 
Can; annual subscriptions would be 
found ; and it need not be doubted that 
the Clergymen of the Established 
Church would lend their pulpits to 
the advocates of the Society. The large 
sum of money required to erect the 
places of worship would form the most 
serious obstacle to the success of the 
Society; but while we see every where 
around us charitable institutions, which 
require even larger capitals, flourish- 
ing and prospering, surely there is no 
cause to despair of yet seeing a 
Welch Church Society added to the 
many other institutions of charity and 
mercy, for which our country is so fa- 
mous, and thus be spared the disgrace 
of any longer seeing a large portion of 
our fellow-subjects excluded from any 
opportunity of worshipping their Cre- 
ator, of learning his will, of hearing 
what rewards he has promised to the 
righteous, or what punishments he has 
denounced against the wicked; they 
will then have the power of bringing 
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up their children “ in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord;’ they will 
then be comforted in sorrow and con- 
soled in affliction ; be made virtuous in 
this world, and taught to look forward 
with humble, but well-assured hope 
and confidence to that glorious immor- 
tality which God has promised to be- 
stow upon the virtuons and the good ; 
to hope to attain that eternity of bless- 
edness, the very desire of which dis- 
tinguishes the children of men from 
the ‘ beasts of the forest.” 

Will the Christian withhold his aid 
from a purpose so beneficial as this? 
While Chrlstian Missionaries are found 
between the burning tropics, or nigh 
the frozen poles, supported by Bri- 
tish charity, shall our land be alone 
neglected? or while the Gospel is 
preached to the gipsies, shall the an- 
cient Briton alone be left without reli- 
= knowledge, or suffered to become 
the prey of the gloomy fanatic, the self- 
righteous sectarian, or the avowed de- 
spiser of God's Holy Law? Can we be- 
lieve that man’s professions of belief 
in Christ Jesus to be sincere, who 
will refuse to lend his assistance to- 
wards preserving these his fellow- 
subjects from vice and ignorance, with 
all their hateful consequences? Will 
he, who bestows a part of his substance 
to convert the distant heathen to the 
knowledge of his Creator and Re- 
deemer, to diffuse religion throughout 
the whole world, to disseminate the 
Scriptures, ‘* to reclaim the vicious, 
and confirm the good,”—will he be so 
careless of his duty, as a citizen and a 
Christian, as to suffer a portion of his 
fellow-subjects and fellow-christians to 
be without the means of obtaining that 
knowledge which will instruct them 
how to discharge their duty as men 
and as Christians? 

every one contribute according 
to his ability towards the furtherance 
of this important object—let the na- 
tives of Wales, who have the power, 
be foremost in the work of mercy ;— 
especially let the Nobility and Gentry 
of Cambria associate themselves for 
this purpose; they will, I repeat, be 
soon joined by many well-wishers to 
the cause of the Established Church, 
and of Christianity—by all who really 
and sincerely desire to see religion 
flourish — who wish to enlarge the 
Kingdom of Christ, and who desire 
the increase of righteousness and hap- 
piness. Apr. R. Ap. = 

r. 
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One of the great'ornaments to Rich- 
mond is the beautiful tower of the 
Grey Friars, whieh stands’ in the 
North part of the town without the 
walls, and from its handsome light ap- 
pearance, eannot fail to attract the at- 
tention of e stranger on his first 
entrance “nto Richmond from the 
North. ; J 

This house -was founded im the 
= 1267, 49 Hen. HI. by Ralph 

itz Randal, Lord of Middleham', 
and continued in a flourishing condi- 
tion neat three hundred years, having 
received many benefactions from the 
Earls of Richmond, Ralph de Glan- 
ville, and: several others. Richard le 
Scrope, 38 Edw. III. gave to it certain 
lands with the rtenances in Rich- 
mond. Robert Wyelyf, Master of 
Kepyer Hespital near Durham, and 
Rector of Hutton Radby, gave by his 
will, dated Sept. 8, #428, twenty shil- 
lings to this hotise;. Fitz Ran- 

| the 20th of Ja- 

:s to the Friars 

Reg P- 235, ae Fun- 

Records, vol. Iff. p. 

1042. Glaus. 32 Baw. I. m. 5. Pat. 38 

Edw. TIE po, m. 11. Pat. 6 Ed. LL. p. 
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of Richmond, to celebrate divine ser- 
vice in their church during one year, 
for his own soul and for the souls of 
all the faithful departed. Robert Dale, 
alias Flesher*, of Great Fencote, a- 
mong other legacies, leaves on the 15th 
of April, 1470, five shillings to these 
Friars. And John Trollop of Thorne- 
lawe, in the county of Durham, who 
died 19 Nov. 1477, bequeathed by his 
will, dated Oct. 30, 1476, to these 
Friars twenty shillings. 

Though screened by its poverty from 
the rapacious hands of Henry VIII. 
on his first attempt at the dissolution 
of religious houses, it was included in 
his last order, and was surrendered 
the 19th of Jan. 1538, 30 Hen. VIII. 
by Robert Sanderson, the last prior, 
and fourteen brethren’. This house, 
according to the course then followed, 
was committed at its surrender to the 
custody of Ralph Gower and Richard 
Crosby, to whom were delivered for 
safe keeping all the ornaments, plate, 
jewels, chattels, seal of the house, the 
ready money, household stuff, corn, 
store in the farmer’s hands, &c. &c. 

The clear value of the possessions 
over and above the annual reprises 
was 31s. 8d. which sum was thus set 
down by James Rokeby, the King’s 
Auditor, now remaining in the Aug- 
mentation Office. 

First. The scite of the howse of the 
saide Freres, with the edifices, one 
garthing near the utter yats, and one 
garthing adjoining unto the quere of 
the churche ther, contening in all . . . 
acres, and is worth by year xiid. 

Item. Ther is a waste ground lieing 
upon the este part of the same syte, 
conteyning one acre, and is worth, 
yere xiid. 

Item. There is a grounde lying nere 
u the West syde of the scite call- 
ed the Orteyerd, conteyning one acre, 
and is nasi by yere iis. 

Item. There is a close called the 
Frere Close, lieing inclosed within a 
stone wall, conteyning vii acres, and 
is worth by year xxis. 

Item. Ther is a ten’t lieing in Rich- 
mond in Bradgate, with edifices and 
rents by yere, towerds the repa'cons, 
vis. viiid. 

2 See Appendix, No. XXXII. for the 
wills of Ralph Fitz Randal and Robert Dale. 

3 See Appendix, No. XXXIII. for a copy 
of the surrender, with the names of the 
Friars then inmates of the house. 
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Item. ‘There be 11 adjoin- 
ing the Freres Wall, besyds Punfald 
Grene, now in decay for lak of repa- 
con, nihil. 

The following account of this house 
is taken from the Harl. MSS. 604, 
which, though it does not specify the 
lands and tenements so particularly as 
the preceding one, yet gives a full va- 
Juation of their — and chattels. 

The clere valew of the "ae arg 
over and above the annuall reprises, 
xxxis. viiid. 

The number of the priors and bre- 
thren with the pencions, nothing, xv. 

The clere money remanynge of the 

rly possessions, xxis. viiid. 

The stock, store, and domesticall 
stuff sold with detts received, cs. 

Rewards with porcions piid unto 
the prior, ciiis. iiiid. 

The remanes of the price of goods 
and catells sold, nothing, the rewards 
exceeding the receipts (gr. exced. re.) 

Lead and bells remanyng. Lead xii. 
fother. Bells iii. Woods and under- 
woods nothing. Playt and jewells xxi 
ounz. Detts owyng unto the howse 
nothing. Detts owyng by the howse 
nothing. 

The Grey Friars for vehemently op- 
posing Hen. VIII. in his divorce front 
Catharine of Arragon, and for obstinate- 
ly refusing to acknowledge him as head 
of the Church, or rather for refusing 
to deny the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of 
the Pope in England, had no pensions 
dlewes them during life, as the Monks 
and Canons had, but were treated with 
great severity by the King. 

Burnet, in his History of the Re- 
formation*, says, “All the difficulty 
that I find made against owning the 
King’s supremacy, was at Richmond, 
by the Franciscan Friars, where the 
Bishop of Litchfield and Coventry, 
and Thomas Bedyll, Archdeacon of 
Cornwall, the visitors, tendered some 
conclusiens to them, among which 
this was one, That the Pope of Rome 
has no greater jurisdiction in this king- 
dom of England by the law of God, 
than any other foreign Bishop; and 
they desired that the Friars would re- 
fer the matter to the four seniors of 
the house, and acquiesce in what the 
should do. ‘To this the Friars said, 
that it concerned their conscience, and 
therefore they would not submit it to a 
small part of their house; -and they 


4 Book III, p. 182. 
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added, that they had sworn to follow 
the rule of St. Francis, and in that they 
would live and die, and cited a chap- 
ter of their Rule, that their Order should 
have a Cardinal for their protector, by 
whose directions they might be governed 
in their obedience to the Holy See®. 

Many of the Franciscans even suf- 
fered death for the same cause; and 
others, coupled together with chains, 
were sent to distant gaols, to end their 
days in misery. 

The present tower, built in the 
richest style of late Gothic architec- 
ture, with double buttresses at the 
angles, supporting crocketed pinnacles, 
was euntn not long before the disso- 
lution, and is said not to have been 
finished, From this specimen, one 
may form a very good idea what the 
rest has been. 

There are no other remains of the 
Friary still visible, except this Tower, 
the West windows of the South aile, 
a small part of the North wall, and a 
few scattered foundations, appearing 
in droughty weather above the surface, 
East of it, which probably were the 
scite of the old church. In conformit 
to the general orders of Henry VIP. 
to immediately destroy the religious 
houses, its situation so near the town 
would soon accelerate its demolition, 
as the stones with which it was built 
could so easily be carried away for the 
erection of modern habitations. 

The founder died in 1270. His 
bones were buried in the choir at Co- 
verham, but his heart, enclosed in a 
leaden urn, was placed by his orders 
in the choir of this church, under an 
es pee in on wall. There were 
several of the Scropes, the Pl Ss, 
and the Frankes buried here. aot 

Leland tells us, ‘‘ that at the bakke 
of the Frenchgate is the Grey Freres, 
a little withowte the waulles. Their 
house, medow, orchard, and a little 
wood is waulled yn. Men go from 
the market place to hit by a postern 
gate.” 

These houses were very seldom en- 
dowed with rents and revenues. These 
Friars, by profession mendicants, were 
not ional to have any property which 
could be called their own, but to sub- 
sist for the most part entirely upon 
daily and accidental charity. Thovgh 


5 See Appendix, No. XXXIV. for a let- 
ter from the Bishop and Bedyll to Lord 
Cromwell. 
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the pomp of landed property was thus 
pend ae by them, Get apie closed 
their hands when a large legacy was 
left them, either through pretence of 
supplying the necessities of the sick, 
or of clothing their brethren. As this 
Order was in great esteem in England, 
the Friars were very much trusted, 
and generally were employed in the 
making of wills and testaments. Thus 
seasonable opportunities among the 
rich were not wanting to them to 
prompt the dying party to acts of cha- 
rity; and as their powers of persuasion 
at this tremendous hour were very great, 
they never failed to raise vast sums of 
money, which enabled many of this 
Order to erect at great cost magnifi- 
cent and stately buildings and noble 
charches, in which several Queens 
and many other great personages chose 
to be buried, under a promise that 
prayers should be said daily for their 
souls. According to Chaucer, 


“« Full swetely herde he confession, 

And plesant was his absolution.” 
Thus having nothing, they possessed 
every thing. 

Piers Plowman, in his Vision, a 
work of the 14th century, also says : 


‘* The Freeres followed folke that wer riche, 

And folke that wer poor at litle price they set ; 

And no cors in their kirkyard nor kirke was 
buried, 

But quick he bequeath’d them ought, or 
quit part of his debt.” 


That is, they never gave admittance to 
a dead guest, without the payment of 
a large sum by the executor. Happy 
was he then who could indulge the 
idea of being buried within their hal- 
lowed walls, wrapped up in the habit 
and cowl of St. Francis. This fune- 
ral dress was looked upon as a sufli- 
cient security against the assaults of 
the Devil, and a certain passport to 
the regions of eternal bliss, from a su- 
perstitious idea of the respect that 
would be paid to it at the last day. 

According to the rules of the Order, 
there was no real estate belonging to 
this house, except the site of it, and 
the Friars’ Closes, containing near 
eighteen acres, which the walls en- 
closed. Even these were given to the 
town in trust for their use, by reason 
of their incapacity to enjoy them as 
their own. 

The seal which belonged to this 
house must have been made about 
the year 1270, when Robert Neville 
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married Maria, the heiress of the’ 
founder, as, instead of Or, on a chief 
indented Azure, a lion passant of the 
first, the arms of Randal ; a saltire, the 
shield of Neville, is placed twice upon 
it, one on each side of the figure of 
St. Francis in the desert. Round it 
is, S. Comune Fratrum Miinorum 
Ricbmund. It was seldom that houses 
of this description were so far finished 
by the founders as to be capable of 
being inhabited, and of acquiring a 
seal, but were generally left to be com- 
pleted by their successors. 

, In the 32d of Edw. I. a Friar of this 
house stealing some s, and flyin 
from the ram Aavveund Kine ndared 
him to be imprisoned by his writ “ De 
Apostata capienda,” and directed that 
he should be delivered up to the con- 
vent, to be by them punished accord- 
ing to the rules of their Order, and fur- 
ther commanded, that the stolen goods 
should be restored. The writ is pre- 
served in Rymer’s Foedera, vol. III. 
p. 10426, 

In a MS. in the Harleian collec- 

tion?, coutaining an account of the 
rants of King Edward V. and Richard 
Til. there is the following entry: “ A 
warrant to Geoffrey Franke, Receyvor 
of Middleham, to content the Freres 
of Richemunde, with twelve marks, 
six shillings and eight pence, for the 
saying of 1000 masses for King Ed- 
ward LV. Given at York, the 27th 
of May, anno primo Ricardi iii.” 

The curious tale with regard to two 
Friars of this house, Frere ‘Theobald, 
then warden, and the felon sow of 
Rokeby, will be found in the Appen- 
dix, No. XXXV.__ It was first printed 
by Dr, Whitaker in his History of 
Craven, from a MS. in his possession, 
which mentions that it was written in 
the time of Henry VII. 

At the dissolution, the lands and 
noma belonging to the religious 

ouses were in many cases ng sold, 
but, granted on leases for a term of 
years. Asthese leases were very bene- 
ficial, the lands and their appurte- 
nances frequently retaining the same 
privileges and immunities which be- 

nged to their former possessors, they 
were much sought after; and before 
the old leases were expired, the rever- 
sion of them was granted by the Crown 





6 It is also given by Mr. Clarkson in his 
History of Richmond, 
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to other persons upon the same terms, 
or sold in fee, on paying a certain quit 
rent: The Crown lessees having in 
general made very advantageous bar- 
gains, likewise disposed of the remain- 
der of their term of years, which will 
account for the Abbey lands passing so 
frequeutly from one possessor to ano- 
ther, so as sometimes to cause a kind 
of contradiction in the descent of this 
property. Also, to increase the confu- 
sion, when a part of them was sold 
off, or granted upon lease, it was call- 
ed the sions of such a house, and 
so of the rest, all being styled by the 
same name. They likewise not un- 
frequently reverted to the Crown by 
forfeiture or want of heirs. 

The possessions of the Friars Minors 
did not long continue after the disso- 
lution, in he Crown, for Henry VIII. 
26th of May, in the 3ist year of his 
reign (1539), granted to Ralph Gower 
of Richmond, all the site of the Freer- 
age, with the garden lying near the 
outer gate, and another near the choir 
of the church, containing in the 
whole, by estimation, ... acres, one 
piece of waste lying on the East part 
of the house, and one parcel of land 
called the Orchard on the West, con- 
taining, by estimation, one acre, one 
close containing seven acres, one tene- 
ment in Bradgate (Briggate), with all 
the buildings near the wall of the 
house towards Pinfold Green, and all 
other buildings in Richmond, belong- 
ing to the said house, reserving to 
himself, however, all the large trees 
and woods growing and standing there- 
upon ; all which premises were to be 
held from the Feast of St. Michael the 
Archangel last past, for the term of 
twenty-eight years, ou his paying to 
the King and his successors thirty-one 
shillings and eight pence a year, at 
the Feasts of the Annunciation of the 
Virgin Mary and St. Michael, by equal 
portions. 

In 1545, six years after the grant to 
Ralph Gower, these premises were 
again granted for a term of years to 
John Bannyster and William Met- 
calfe ; and in 43 Eliz. to Robert Ban- 
nyster. In 1553 there remained in 
pee three pounds in corodies’. 





8 It may reasonably be supposed, that 


these premises were part of the 
of John Gower, son of Ralph, who was at- 
tainted of high treason in 1569, and all his 
estates confiscated to the Crown, 
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Ralph Gower, on the 25th of March, 
1552, 5 Eliz. released and quit claim- 
ed to the Burgesses of Richmond an 
annual rent of three shillings, payable 
by them out of a house com 
called the Plum House, situated with. 
in the precincts of the house, late of 
the Freers Minors, which rent he had 
lately received from the gift and feof. 
ment of the said Burgesses. 

The next account to be met with of 
the Freerage is, that it was granted in 
15 Eliz. to Thomas Wray and Nicho- 
las Metcalfe, and the heirs of the said 
Thomas, for the term of 2000 years, 
and by mean assignment from Sir 
Wm. Wray, came to Sir Cuthbert 
Pepper, who in the 3d of James, as- 
signed over his lease to Sir Timothy 
Hutton, his executors and assigns, for 
all the term therein. This lease of 
the Freerage, after the death of Sir Ti- 
mothy, was, Nov. 30, 1631, valued at 
3501. and a * lead cisterne standing in 
a lone roome in the garners within the 
Fryerie at forty shillings,” being part 
of his personals. 

Soon after the death of Sir Timo- 
thy, his son Matthew sold, in 1633, 
the Friary and demésnes to a Mr. Ro- 
binson for 600/. the then rental 40/. 

The site of the tower and the pre- 
mises within the walls now belong to 
John Robinson, esq. in whose family 
they have continued since 1713, pur- 
chased of one Goddard. This gentle- 
man has made great imptovements, by 
clearing the tower and grounds 
many useless modern buildings, and 
making some ornamental plantations. 

‘ 


Mr. Ursan, Sept. 2. 


LTHOUGH I am fully sensible 
of the difficulty of touching sub- 


jects of ancient practice, and of the 


hazard of barely suggesting any altera- 
tion in usages which the wisdom of 

has sanctioned, especially of an 
Ecclesiastical nature, yet where this 
is done without a design to offend, and 
in terms which may not render the 
discussion obnoxious, little apology 
seems necessary. Your well-known 
candour, and that of your numerous 
Ecclesiastical Readers, will judge fairly ; 
and the publick, on whom I shall 
propose to remove the burden, will 
not, I trust, find much cause for cew+ 
sure. The Dilapidation of Parsonage 
Tlouses is fixed by the existing law 
to be the duty aud charge of the In: 


cumbents 
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eumbents to repair; the cases are nu- 
merous, in which both the income 
of the cure, the extent of private 
fortune, and the uncertainty of life 
and tenure, offer insuperable difficul- 
ties: the Clergy are not, very gene- 
rally, free from some incumbrances, 
when 4 living is presented to themn— 
their tenths and first fruits, and the 
charges of admission, are then to be 
evided for; it is not until a consi- 
derable time afterwards that they reap 
any pecuniary advantage from their new 
benefice—while some of the outgoings 
and incidental expences, such as re- 
moval, furniture, &c. are immediate] 
incurred ; the insurance of their li 
at a certain sum would at that time 
be a measure of prudence, but it is 
seldom, if ever adopted, from the want 
of immediate supplies. The time al- 
lowed for the payment of tenths and 
first fruits is enlarged according to the 
annual value of the living—but this is 
not always complied with, until the 
Incumbent has had recourse to the 
secular practices of raising money at 
interest. This incumbrance upon a pri- 
vate fortune often remains unliqui- 
dated for many years, and even beyond 
the period of life, when it is left to 


the legal representatives to discharge ; 
so that unless an Incumbent live to 
enjoy his benefice many years, his for- 
tune is probably much the worse for 
his preferment ; which affords an ad- 


ditional reason for the insurance of his 


life. All these are grounds for the 
measure which I am venturing to pro- 
» because with such incumbrances 

it is more than probable that the par- 
sonage house and premises should re- 
main unrepaired, except in a degree 
barely necessaty to comfort. It is to 
be considered also, that the more li- 
beral and learned may have been the 
education and researches of the indi- 
vidual, the less has his mind been de- 
voted to accumulate the means of dis- 
charging such numerous obligations. 
The duties of his cure, alse the pre- 
paration of his discourses, necessarily 
demand his utinost attention, so that 
the periods for payment arrive upon 
him, as it were, suddenly, and unpre- 
red for ; ibly the ill-health of 
is family, the increasing number of 
his children, and perhaps to these 
may be added his own shakén consti- 
tution, combine to tender it utterly 
imposyible for him to provide the 
means which are requisite to answer 
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the demaridsbut should his life be 
attacked by any fatal disorder, he leaves 
behind him not only his unliquidated 
debts, but a distressed family to strug~ 
gle with their burden ! 

Before the pungent regrets for his 
loss havé sunk into silent grief, and 
while the tears of the widow and or- 
phans are yet wet upon the sod which 
covers his remains, a new Incumbent, 
with honest joy at his presentation, 
arrives to take possession, and to pro- 
ceed to the ceremonies of his induc- 
tion—the moment, though expected, 
is of keen importance to them, for it 
gives the signal for their departure; 
thus they are at once bereaved of 
many friends whom they had loved, 
of personal respect, of comfortable re- 
sidence, and of support!—the house 
is then to be set im order fur its new 
master—estimates are made for its re- 
pair—and the state of suffering already 
described is increased in its pungency 
by a legal demand for their amount! 
the total inability, from whaterer cause 
it may arise, of the late Incumbent, 
is not considered in extenuation, and 
the demand is enforced! His errors, 
if such they were, are now cha 
upon the widow and his orphan child- 
ren; and the consequences are too 
——. 

he recent augmentations of 

livings, and cuneden, have pulegs 
gone as far as might have been ex- 
pected, but they could not meet all the 
exigencies of every case: the 

tion now offered is designed to reheve 
at least one of these burdens; and why 
should not that burden be removed 
from the Minister and from his sur 
viving relatives, when it may be se 
divided and extended as to become too 
light for complaint? 

The Incumbent is the Minister of 
the parish for the cure of souls—a 
dwelling is in most, though not in ali 
instances, provided for his residence, 
that he may be near to his Church, 
and in the centre of his flock, that 
their spiritual wants may be readily 
supplied, and that they may have con 
tinual access to him on all occasions | 
for their own benefit: he dwells there 
amongst them from a sense of propri- 
ety, of duty, and of convenience, not 
always agreeably to his will; and al- 
though his own edification, and that 
of his family come under his care, 
it is for chew ee and for their 
whole populatton, that he is called to and 

planted 
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planted on that spot. It is alleged that 
they pay him tithes of what they possess, 
Pa fees for the several offices which 
he performs for them; but none of 
these when united are sutticient in any 
livings, and especially in those usually 


denominated ** small livings,” to sup- . 


port his family and repair the parson- 
age buildings—and too frequently the 
most fair aud gentle request of some 
increase in their amount is treated 
with as mach opposition as in those 
instances where it is improvidently de- 
manded. It must indeed be confessed, 
that the demand by new Incumbents 
has too often been made in terms lit- 
tle calculated to inspire a conciliatory 
agreement. 

The Minister is thus the leading 
officer of his parish, the rector, or 
ruler of his little community ; if their 
benefit be consulted by his appoint- 
ment, it seems a natural result that 
they should reciprocally provide for 
him a suitable dwelling, and contri- 
bute towards his support:—such a 
contract is almost universal in other 
cases—a Magistrate neither provides 
nor repairs the hall of his customary 
sittings — wherever the Municipalities 
require the residence of their Chief, 
that residence is provided for him, 
and it is preserved and repaired for 
its successive Incumbents. The par- 
sonage house bears strict analogy to 
these cases; the Pastor holds it with 
his Church but as an official fee dur- 
ing his incumbency, of which he may 
be deprived by the ultimate and most 
uncertain of all causes, his own de- 
mise: and it appears to me that this 
uncertainty, if all the points above- 
stated were blunted or removed, alone 
affords sufficient ground for throwing 
the burden upon the parish by a rate. 

The same power which 1s lodged 
with the Churchwarden to inspect 
and order the repairs of the Church, 
may be extended to those of the par- 
sonage house and buildings—the con- 
dition and estimate of them would be 
then regularly laid before a vestry, and 
the very smail addition required to 
that rate would be scarcely felt by 
each parishioner, while the parson and 
his family would be relieved from the 
burden of the whole amount: he 
would then dwell in a house suitable 
to his station—and if upon a new in- 
duction it were found to be out of re- 
pair, application would be made to 
those who are able to comply with the 
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just demand, rather than to her whose 
distress had perhaps already driven her 
for refuge to the tranquil asylum of 
Whitgift’s College! I have heard in- 
deed of some instances where an opu- 
lent Incumbent has brought with him 
to his rural parsonage the habits of fa- 
shionable life, for which the humble 
dwelling of his predecessor was ill- 
calculated to offer those extensive ac- 
commodations which such habits re- 
quire—the foundation has then been 
extended—the narrow entrance has 
been expanded into a hall, the little 
study, which produced perhaps the 
divine eloquence of a Tillotson, a 
Secker, or a Porteus, has been stretch- 
ed into a library—the parlour, which 
served during ages past for all the sim- 
om hospitalities of affection and com- 
ort, has been changed into a saloon, 
lighted by a pendent branch of lustres ; 
and the all windows, which opened 
to a rustic garden for the good man’s 
retreat to a shaded summer-house or 
ivy circled bench, now spread wide 
their sashes of plate glass, in order the 
better to discover the far more distant 
vista terminated by the lofty stand at 
a race course. But, alas! this rich In- 
cumbent’s fortune could not prolong 
life—his day was come, and his im- 
prudent expences, which by a paro- 
chial committee might in the measure I 
have recommended, have been justly 
restrained, have fallen heavily upon 
his representatives on one side, and 
upon his less opulent and less fashion- 
able successor on the other, who can- 
not afford to dwell in such a parson- 
age house. Thus, Mr. Urban, in both 
views of this case, I most heartily wish 
you to recommend to the attention of 
the Clergy, for whom I entertain the 
highest veneration, a due considera- 
tion of my plan during the present 
recess, that those who are placed at 
the head of our Ecclesiastical Esta- 
blishment might prepare such a bill as 
would meet these exigencies. 

By the Ecclesiastical Law, if the 
Rector of a Church at his death shall 
leave the houses of the Church rui- 
nous or decayed, so much shall be de- 
ducted out of his Ecclesiastical goods 
as shall be sufficient to repair the same, 
and to supply the other defects of the 
Church. The same is decreed con- 


cerning those vicars, who have all the 
revenues of the Church, paying a mo- 
derate pension. For inasmuch as they 


to the premises, such por- 
tion 


are 
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tion may well be deducted, and ought 
to be reckoned amongt the debts.— 
Lind. 250. 

The rectory or vicarage, and other 
buildings which belong to the parson, 
and where the Ecclesiastical goods or 

rofits of his cure are not sufficient, 

ath been questioned ; but if he hath 
employed them in improving his pa- 
trimony, or if, by too much atten- 
tion to his worldly affairs, he hath 
neglected his Ecclesiastical, in these 
cases he is bound to make satisfaction 
out of his patrimonial goods.—Jlid. 

If they are insufficient, then so far 
forth as the goods will extend: hav- 
ing regard to the exigencies and qua- 
lity of the thing to be repaired, so as 
the same be for necessity, and not for 
pleasure ; and in case ol death, this is 
a demand upon the Incumbent’s es- 
tate, subject to the previous payment 
of his debts.—Degge, p. |. c. 8. 

The repair is also decreed to be done 
as need shall require, or the interpo- 
sition of the Bishop may be obtained. 
—Athon. 112. 

The parties may and often do agree 
upon a certain suin to be laid out, or 
paid over. ; ; 

The stat. of 13 Eliz. c. 10. gives 
the legal remedy against the avoiding 
such repairs by any deed or gift, or 
otherwise, which statute has been con- 
tinued by 16 Car. I. c. 4. and is under- 
stood tocomprehend fences, and to ex- 
tend toexecutors. Gibs. 752. 2 Bulstr. 
279. 3 Bulstr. 158. 3 Inst. 204. 3 Keb. 
619. But whether this statute is still 
in force has been questioned. 

Although the remedy seems most pro- 
perly reserved to Ecclesiastical Courts, 
yet it has been also held that a special 
action at law will lie against the party, 
or his executors or administrators. Deg. 
p. 1.c. 8. Wats. 39. | Bac. Abr. 63. 

‘lt is also understood to apply to the 
Incumbent, and not to any curate or 
parson not inducted. 3 Keb. 614. 

And thesubsequent statute of 14 Eliz. 
c. 11, provided that all sums recovered 
for this purpose shall be employed upon 
the buildin and reparations within 
two years after recovery thereof, on pain 
of double the amount to the crown ;— 
and this sum is to be laid out by the 
succeeding Incumbent, and not by the 
Executors. Gibs. 754. 

At the last assizes for Kent, a cause 
of this nature was tried, in which the 
new Incumbent of Detling recovered 
against the executors of the deceased 
vicar, who had held the living up- 
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wards of 40 years, 3751. for estimated 
dilapidations ; although it was alleged 
in the defence that the house had not 
been inhabited for many Ts previ- 
ous to the time of the late Incumbent’s 
coming to the living. Architects were 
examined to prove estimates to the 
amount of 520/. It did not appear 
whether he had inhabited the vicar- 
age house, but if it had not been inha- 
bited for so long a period, a consider- 
able decay must necessarily have en- 
sued, and this may have been one rea- 
son for its remaining so long unoccu- 
= In such a case as this, there- 
ore, the burthen falls heavily on the 
pe ners of the last Incumbent, 
who are now saddled with this amount 
of damages, besides the encreased costs 
at law, for the repairs, which kind con- 
sideration of the fortune of the former In- 
cumbent or his widow had induced him 
to forbear. Mow, had the plan which 
I have ventured to recommend been 
the established law, no such vexation 
could have occurred. 

Upon the whole, it seems most de- 
sirable that a full and mature consi- 
deration of the law as it stands should 
take place, with cool deliberation, be- 
fore any such measure as I have ven- 
tured to sugzest can be publicly pro- 
posed ; and the communications of your 
Correspondents may greatly assist in 
this necessary investigation. A. H. 


Mr. Ursan, Sept. 3. 
b ty Correspondent “ X.” has 


given a very interesting account 


of a curious antique ring, containin 
a Portrait of Charles the First; an 
his general remarks are highly enter- 


taining. As it will neither lessen the 
value of the trinket itself, nor dimi- 
nish the interest excited by ‘ X.s” 
very excellent letter, and as it may 
afford amusement to him and some 
brother Antiquaries, I will also de- 
scribe a very similar article, one at 
the least as curious, and shewing that 
the treasure discussed by your Corres- 
pondent is not unique, and may be 
rivalled by many of a similar character. 

I cannot at this distance of time, 
for many years have elapsed since I 
saw it, trace the pedigree of the ring, 
which I shall describe; but that it is 
of genuine antiquity is unquestionable ; 
the mark of age is upon it. 

The ring itself was of pure gold, 
plain, and without jewellery or orna- 
ment of any kind; on the top of it 
was an oval of white.cnamel, not more 

then 
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than half an inch in longitudinal dia- 
meter, and apparently about the eighth 
of an inch in thickness; the surface 
was slightly convexed, and divided into 
four compartments; in each of these 
was painted one of the four cardinal 
virtues, which, althongh sq minute as 
to be scarcely perceptible to the clear- 
est sight, by the application of a glass 
appeared perfectly istinet; each figure 
was well proportiqned, and had its ap- 
propriate attribute. By touching a se- 
cret spring, the case opened, and ex~ 
pased to view a very beautifully paint- 
ed miniature in enamel of the unfor- 
tunate Charles, with the pointed beard, 
mustachios, &c. as he is usually pour- 
trayed, and from its resemblance to the 
portraits generally seen of this Monarch, 
wearing every appearance of being a 
stron, tn Within the lid of this 
little box, for box in fact it was, were 
enameled on a dark ground a skull and 
cross bones, | saw this ring in the pos- 
session of an old lady of the name of 
Hennand, in Paradise-row, Chelsea *. 
While speaking of Charles, allow 
me to observe, that I have frequent! 
seen in the chamber of my late friend, 
Oliver Cromwell, esq. of Cheshunt- 
park, a very beautiful miniature paint- 
ing of this victim to the ambition of 
his oxiranadinary ancestor, the hair of 
which is wrought in needle-work, as 
the family tradition declares, with the 
hair of the murdered Monarch. F.S. A. 


a ee 
Mr. Ursay, Aug. 20. 


N the venerable Church of St. Mary 
Overies, Southwark, isa monument 

to the memory of Rich. Humble, Al- 
dermar. of London, on which is the 
following poetical inscription : 
«© Like to the damask rose you see, 
Or like the blossom on the tree, 
Or like the dainty flower of May, 
Or like the mozning of the day, 
Or like the sun, or like the shade, 
Or like the gourd which Jonas had ; 
Even so is man whose thread is spun, 
Drawn out, and cut, and so is done ! 
The rose withers, the blossom blasteth, 
The flower fades, the morning hasteth, 
The sun sets, the shadow lies, 
The gourd consumes, the man he dies.” 

I had somewhere heard these lines 
aseribed to Quarles, the well-known 
author of ** Emblems,” &c. and I 
hinted as much to Mr. Nightingale, 


* Mrs. Rebecca Hennand was buried at 
Havering Bower, Feb. 13, 1809. Eprrt. 
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who in the recently published descrip- 
tion of the Church, p. 92, agreed with 
me, and thought the figurative lan- 


guage of the inscription might well 
roe al justify a conjecture of that 


ina, 

When, however, I read the poem 
by Strode, entitled «‘ Of Death and 
Resurrection,” in the July Mag. p. 8, 
so exactly resembling the above, not 
only in language and idea, but possess- 
ing all its quaintness of expression, so 
much so as to appear paradies on each 
other, I could scarcely fail in conclud- 
ing that they were both written by the 
same person. I therefore send you the 
above copy of the inscription, on which 
perhaps Ev. Hoop may be able to 
throw some further light. 

The monument has no date, nor is 
the period of its erection given by Mr. 
Nightingale. By the prose inscription 
on it, it appears to have been erected 
subsequent to the year 1616, by a de- 
scendant or relation of the Alderman. 
The style of the monument well agrees 
with the period at which both these 
poets lived, and it therefore affords no 
conclusion as to which of them the 
inscription was written by. As, how- 
ever, such enquiries are, I believe, 
agreeable to the readers of the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, you will probably 
think the above observations worthy 
of notice. 

In the same Megasion a passage in 
the Obituary article on the Rev. J. 
Lambert, p. 85, calls for some expla- 
nation +. However we may admire a 
man whose conscientious scruples pre- 
vented him from advancing his worldly 
interest (a circumstance very uncom- 
mon in these days), yet I cannot un- 
derstand what is meant by saying he 
**gave up the doctrines of Athanasius, 
and adopted the precepts of our Sa- 
viour.” Myself a member of the Na- 
tional Church, and consequently an 
Athanasian, I was surprised to see the 
doctrines of Athanasius opposed to 
those of the Founder of our Faith. As 
I understand the passage, it should 
read, he gave up the doctrines of Atha- 
nasius for the heresy of Arius. 

Happily unatlected by the liberalism 
or latitudinarian prineiples of the day, 
I can look upon a man whe denies the 
Trinity, and despises the atoning sa- 
crifice of Jesus Christ, in no other 
light than an Infidel. E.1.C. 


+ The article was inserted entire, as sent 
by a Correspondent. Epirt. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Urnsan, Aug. 23. 
N_your Review of Dr. Robinson’s 
History of Enfield (see Part i. pa 
622), noticed the singularity of a 
Lord Mayor of London being repre- 
sented on his monument in armour. 
A yt oe of this Monument 
will, I think, ratifying to r 
Readers, whilst it er 2 nar 
time afford a pleasing specimen of the 
satisfactory manner in which the Mo- 
numents are represented in Dr. Robin- 
son’s valuable work. (See Plate I.) 
Yours, &c. N.R.S. 

“ Against the North wall in the 
Vestry-room, there is a large superbly 
ornamented Monument. Under a ca- 
nopy of two pillars of black marble of 
the Corinthian order is the figure of 
aman in armour, with a close black 
cap, or coif, and a ruff, his head 
resting on his right hand and a cu- 
shion ; pe the robe of a Lord 
Mayor of London, a collar of SS, and 
a portcullis, with badge appendant; in 
his left hand the handle of a sword, 
the blade of which is gone; over the 
feet his crest. Above him, on a tablet 
of black marble, is the following in- 
scription : 

“* Hic requiescit, in spe beate resurrec- 
tionis, vir pius et honorabilis dominus, Ni- 
chelaus Raynton, miles, olim Reipublice 
Londinensis Vice-comes per 24 annos, Se- 
nator, Pretor, Justitiarius Pacis, Preeses 
Hospitalis Bartholomzani, pater patriz dig- 
nissimus, Anno Xti 1646, extatis sue 78, 
die 19 Augusti mortuus est, 15 Septembris 
sepultus, una cum pia & charissima uxore 
sua domina Rebeeca Raynton, anno Xti 
1640, in coelum preemissa. 

‘¢ Epitaphium. 

Concilium regni sextum durabat in annum, 
Terminus & belli jam quadriennis erat, 
Occubuit celebri Rayntonis in urbe Senator, 

Praetor, eques, patrie pro meritisque pa- 

ter, 
Justitize custos, constans et pacis amator, 
idium miseris, auxiliumque bonis, 
Cum consorte thori clausus jacet hocce se- 
pulehro, 

Donee eos Xti vox revocabit humo.” 

Below the man, the figure of a lady, 
habited as Lady Mayoress, with ruff 
and chain; her right hand comes out 
from under her, her left hand holds a 
book. Below these two large figures 
are smaller figures, of a man and wo- 
man kneeling at a desk with books 
before them. Behind the man are 
two sons kneeling; behind the woman 
three daughters, also kneeling; and an 
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infant in a cradle at the foot of the 
desk between the man and woman; 
and over the desk, in Roman capitals, 
the following inscription : 

“‘Heare lyes the es of Nicolas 
Raynton, esq. and Rebecca his wife, who 
dyed in the yeares 1641 and 1642, and had 
issue three sonnes and three daughters, viz. 
Nicholas, now liveing (Thomas deceased), 
Thomas, Rebecca, Anne, and Elizabeth, 
also now liveing.” 

The centre shield, Sable, a chevron 
cotised between three cinqnefoils Or. 
Raynton; over which is the crest, on 
a wreath, a Gryphon’s head couped 
Sable, beaked Or, charged on the 
neck with a cinquefoil of the last. 

The arms on the top of the pediment 
of this Monument, on a shield, are 
erroneously painted: they should have 
been thus*: Azure, a lion passant 
guardant between three pheons Or, 
with the arms of Ulster as a baronet. 
Wolstanholme. 

On the dexter side of the monu- 
ment, on a shield Raynton; impaling 
Moulton, Gules, a chevron Argent, 
fretty Sable, between three mullets 

ierced Or; and on the sinister side, 
oulton single. 

When Alderman Raynton was Lord 
Mayor of London, he was committed 
to ie Marshalsea, and several noble- 
men were committed to other prisons, 
for neglecting to procure the King the 
loan of 2000/. in the city, and the At- 
torney General was ordered to prose~ 
cute them. After the Scots took New- 
castle, and offered the city a free trade 
in coals, the Lord Mayor, &c. present- 
ed a petition to the King to call a Par- 
liament. The King’s affairs obliging 
him to repeat his aptidion for a loan: 
it was granted t.” 


Mr. Ursan, Aug. 25. 
Sgr 5 I send you an ac- 
count of the ancient mansion 
house called Breakspears, in the pa- 
rish of Harefield in the hundred 
of Elthorne, in the county of Mid- 
dlesex, three miles from Uxbridge, 
and eighteen from London ; formerly 
the seat of the Ashbys, now the reési- 
dence of Joseph Ashby Partridge, esq. 
to whom my best thanks are due for 
the polite attention paid to me and 
my friend during our searches respect- 
ing the family. Mr. Urban’s pages 
* See Betham’s Baronetage, II. p, 363. 

+ Maitland’s Lond. 203—206. 
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have been the means of affording me place of the Ashbys at Rickmerswarth. 


some assistance on the subject, for 
which, a3 a small remuneration, I 
beg leave to intrude the following, 
which forms a portion of the sweets of 
my intricate search. 

k: $, an ancient mansion in 
this parish, is said by Camden to have 
taken its name from a family, from 
whom Pope Adrian was descended. 
Some traces of a family of this name 
are to be met with as late as the year 
1591, when Anne Breakspear was 
married at Harefield: vide Parochial 
Register. In the year 1371 Wil- 
liam Swanland granted a lease of 60 
years to William Brekspere, of a house 
and lands in Harefield, which had 
been held by John Grove in bondagio. 
Before the end of the following cen- 
tury it appears to have been in the 
possession of the family of Ashby, whe 
were settled at Harefield as early as the 

r 1471, and whose family is now 

‘ome extinct in the male line. Vide 
Lysons’s Additions to Middlesex Pa- 
rishes, p. 111. 


Arms in the Hall—which you enter 


into by a glass door from the lawn, fi 


over which, on an oval and raised 
shield, are the armorial bearings of 
the Ashbys, viz. Azure, a chevron Or 
between three eagles displayed with 
two heads Argent. Crest, an eagle 
with his wings elevated and expanded 
Argent, ducally crowned Or. On the 
right side of the door, in stained glass, 
an allegorical representation of their 
ancient cognomen, rebussed by an ash 
tree, surrounded with a swarm of bees. 
On ‘the left side the following motto 
in a curious enveloped scroll,—Nolt 
dicere omnia que scis, 

Turning to the left, I commence 
my description of the first window of 
the Hall, naw enclosed by a closet, 
which has the following arms in 
stained glass: Ashby, quartering,— 
1. Peyton, Sable, a crass engrailed Or, 
in the first quarter a mullet Argent. 
2. Bernard of Iselham, Cambridge, 
Argent, a bear saliant Sable, muzzled 
Or. 3. Gernon, Gules, 3 piles wavy, 
meeting in point Argent. 4, Malory, 
Argent, a demi lion rampant Gules, 
underneath the date of 1572. Anne, 
dau. of Thomas Peyton, married John 
Ashby of Harefield in Middlesex, esq. 
(ancestor to those now of that place.) 
Wortton’s Baronetage, vol. I. Ann 
Asheby died October, 18 Hen. VII. 
1503, busied in the chapel or burying- 


Chauncy’s Hertfordshire. | 


Ashby, as before, impaling Ist.and 


i ot beans 
are quarterin n. 
Visitations om. Camb. 
Iselhom, in Murham Church, ca. 
Norfolk, quarters Lilling. Blomfield, 
vol. VII. 

In the second window.—Ashby, as 
before, impaling Wroth, Argent, on a 
bend Sable three lions heads erased: of 
the field, ducally crowned Qr. Tho- 
mas Ashby, who died 1559, married 
Anne, daughter and sole heir of Ed- 
ward Wroth, who died 1545. (Par. 
Reg.) With her he had a third part 
of the manor of Durants, in the 
rish of Enfield. (Cole’s Abstract of 
Escheats, Harl. MSS. No. 7593) Ly. 
sons’s Envirans, vol, I1l.; Dr. Robin- 
son's History of Enfield. Note, the 
Ashbys through the Wroths trace up 
to the year 1273. See their pedi : 
p- 149, vol. I. Robinson’s Hist. of En- 

e 


A large shield of quarterings to the 
number af 20; the five first coats be- 
ing mutilated, their place has been 
en in an unskilfal manner with 
a fragment of the eae G. Ar- 
gent, a chevron — tween three 
roses Gules, barbed Vert and reeded 
Or, for 7. Gules, three lions 
rampant Or, for 8. Argent, 
on a chevron Sable three towers of 
the field, for 9g. Three Leo- 
pards’ heads inverted jessant de lis Or, 
for..... 10, Chequy Or and A- 
zure, a chevron Ermine, for Turqui- 
nius Earl of Warwick. 11. Seemingly 
Azure, a pale Or, which I take tor 
Nigel, Baron of Halton, or myatilated 
Newburgh, Earl of Warwick. 49. 
Gules, a chevron A between 10 
— en Or, for Berkeley. 13. 

ules, a lion passant gardant Argent, 
ducally crowned on Fitz Goald, 
14. r, a fesse between 2 chevrons 
Sable, for Lisle. 15. Or, a saltire:be- 
tween 4 martlets Sable, for Guldeford 
or Guildford. 16. Argent, a fess dan- 
cetté Sable, for West. 17. Gules, a 
lion rampant and semé of cross cross. 
lets fitché Argent, for De la Warre. 
18. Barry of 6, Or and Azure, on a 
chief of the last two pallets between 
a an 6s- 
cutcheon Argent, for Mortimer. 19. 


Azure, 





416933) Mansion of Bréakspears, 
Assure, 3: ‘heads inverted j 
sant de lis Or, for Gantilape. 20. Gules, 
8 bendiets enhanced Or, for Greelye 
(vide-p. 2, July 1823, Gent. Mag.) 
ing, ist. Argent, a lion rampant 

G on a chief Sable three escal- 
lops of the field, for Russell; 2. Azure, 
a-towet with dome Argent, for De la 
Tour ; 3. Or, three bars Gules, a cres- 
cent in chief Sable, supposed Mustian; 
4. Sable, a lion rampant between 3 
cross crosslets fitché Argent, supposed 
Heting; 5. Sable, three chevrons Er- 
mine, a crescent Argent for difference, 
for Wise; 6. Sable, three dovecnts 
Argent, a mullet Or for difference, for 
Sapcott; date 1569. This must cer- 
tainly be the arms of Ambrose Dud- 

» Earl of Warwick, who married to 
his third wife, Anne, daughter to 
Francis Earl of Bedford. He died in 
1589. 

In the third window, Ashby, as be- 
fore, impaling per fess Azure ani 
Gules, a border Argent, for . .; quar- 
tering Gules, a fess nebulé between 6 
billets Argent, for... .. Also, the 
Royal Arms superbly blazoned, viz. 
Fran¢e and England quarterly within 
the Garter, supported by a golden lion 
and red-dragon on rich pedestal orna- 


ment; underneath, the Royal motto. 


These I take for Queen Elizabeth’s 
arms, who in her resses, we read, 

oured Harefield, and most probably 
this house, with her nee, in com- 
pany with het distinguished courtiers 
and statesmen, t0 whose memory, and 
for the handing down to posterity of 
this visit, these wrth emblems 
have been set up with those of her 
two favourites Robert and Ambrose 
Dudley, Earls of Leicester and War- 
wick. 

In the anie-room, the two windows 
of which form in a direct line with 
those of the hall, is a remarkable 
handsome chimney-piece, a very fine 
specimen of antient catved work, re- 
presenting in the centre, sutrounded 
with a supérb and well-cut wreath 
of flowers, the arms of Ashby, quar- 
tering Wroth: over all the crest. Un- 
derneath the arms, the following is 
inscribed: QUI. VOLVIT . BT. PO- 
oe tr. The arms and — are 

i minent; on each side 
an al! Y oF their name; an ash-tree 
with rs B. Y. and many other 
handsomely executed devices. I shall 
probably at some future time transsnit 


co. Middéesex, desctibed. ela 
to your a correct 
of this piece of antiquity. 

In the first window of the ante-foom, 
Ashby, as before, impaling Ist and 
4th, Gules 3 piles wavy, meeting in 
point Argent, for... (This I take 
to be Gernon, but khow of nd con- 
nection between the families, ex 
its being a quartering of Peyton's), 

uartering Gyronne of 8, Argent and 

ules, for surrounded by & 
spacious ornament, at the base of 
which I perceived these arms, quar- 
terly, France and England within a 
bordure . . bezanty. I cannotexactly 
wy to oe these — belong. Ragas 

as before, impaling, seem: 

re two coats, ef which pynd 
~ is demolished and ot gna ya 
ragment, the base of which remains, 
and is Gyronne of 8, Argent and 
Gules, for... 

In the second window of the ante- 
room, Ashby as before, impaling, Ist 
and 4th, Argent, a fess Gules, for . . . 
2d and 3d Argetit, on a chief Azure 
3 piles Sable, each charged with a 
nail Or, for... 

Also, a shield of four-and-twenty 
quarterings, environed with the order 
of the Garter, which plainly bespeak 
it to be the Earl of Leicester’s, who 
died 1588. 

1. Or, a lion rampant double queu’d 
(Vert), charged on the breast with a 
ctescent for difference, for Dudley. 
2. Gules, a cinquefoil Ermine, for 
Bellamont Earl of Leicester. 3. Or, 
two lions passant Azure, for Paganel. 
4. Argent, a cross fleury Azure, for 
Sutton. 5. Argent, 3 bars Azure, in 
chief a file of three points Argent, for 
Grey, Viscount Lisle. 6. Fragment. 
9. Blank 8. Vaire, Or and Gules, 
for Ferrers Earl of Derby. 9g. Gules, 
7 mascles conjoined, 3, 3, and 1, for 
Quincy Earl of Winchester. 10, Gu. 
a lion rampant and border ingrailed Or, 
a crescent for difference, for Talbot, 
Viscount Lisle. 11. Gules, a fess be- 
tween 12 cross ¢rosslets Or, Beau- 
champ Earl of Warwick. 12. Tur- 
quinius, Earl of Warwick, as before. 
13. Argent, 2 bars Gules, Maudait, 
Earl of Warwick. 14. Lozengé Or 
and. . . (Azure) a border Gules, be- 
zanté, for Newburgh, Earl of War- 
wick. 15. Berkeley as before, 16. 
Fitz Gerald, ditto. 17. Lisle, ditto. 
18. Guldeford, ditto. 1g. Argent, a 
bend Gules, for... 20, West, as 

before. 
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before: 21. De la Warre, ditto. 22. 
Mortimer, ditto. 23. Cantilupe, do. 
24. Greilly; ditto. The whole sar- 
mounted with an Earl's coronet. 

Many of these armories are in sad 
disorder, from the way in which they 
have been jumbled together at some 
distant period by the hands of the gla- 
zier, more especially the coats de- 
scribed in the first window of the 
hall. The present worthy owner has 
taken every care for the preservation 
of them or any thing else that bespeaks 
the antiquity of his family. 

Joseph Ashby Partridge, esq. Ma- 

istrate for the County of Middlesex, 
inherits this estate in right of his mo- 
ther Elizabeth, daughter and sole heir 
of Robert Ashby of Breakspears, esq. 
which gentleman, jointly with the 
Rev. Hector Davies Morgan, M. A. of 
Trinity College, Minister of Castle 
Hedingham, Essex, and Chaplain to 
Lord Kenyon, are the two latest de- 
scendants of this ancient family; of 
whom it is generally supposed that 
they came out of Leicestershire; but 
my attempts have been fruitless in en- 
deavouring to connect them with the 
Leicestershire Ashbys. 

The Rev. H. D. Morgan, by his 
maternal grandfather, is collaterally and 
nearly connected with the great Judge 
Sir William Blackstone, knt. His 
grandfather John Blackstone shone 
conspicuous as a lover of botany; he 
was a great intimate with Sir Hans 
Sloane ; there are many of his writings 
d ited in the Sloanian Library, Bri- 
tish Museum. He spent the greatest 
part of his time at Breakspears, . pur- 
suing his favourite study, and possessed 
some land there, which bears the name 
of Blackstone’s Meadow to this day. 
He was the author of an ingenious 
little work, entitled ‘* Fasciculus Plan- 
tardm circa Harefield sponte nascen- 
tium, cum Appendice ad Loci Histo- 
riam spectante. Woodfall, 1737.” 

Yours, &c. N.Y.W.G. 


Mr. Ursan, Aug. 21. 
7 Chapelry of Littlecote is situ- 
ate in the hundred of Ramsbury, 
in the diocese of Sarum and archdea- 
conry of Wilts. It is about two miles 
West by North from Hungerford, in 
the county of Berks, and is a Cha- 
pelry to the parish of Chilton Foliat'. 
Littlecote is embedded in a deep 





? Carlisle's Topog. Dict.—Ecel. Direct. 
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valley, in the midst of a patky cut into 
ridings, after the fashion of the 16th 
century, surrounded by large and 
dreary fish-ponds, and shadowed by 
gloomy groves ; this romantic mansion, 
nearly coeval with the oldest of its 
neighbouring oaks, seems peculiarly 
adapted to inspire sentiments of terror, 

sa the Domesday Book we learn 
that the manor of Littlecote was held 
of Milo Crispin by Turchetil, and that 
Godric held it in the time of King Ed- 
ward, and it was assessed at one hide 
and a yardland. There was half a 
ploughland with one borderer; and 
four acres of meadow, four acres of 
pasture, and four acres of thorns, and 
worth ten shillings. 

It afterwards became the propert 
of the Darels or Dorrels?, in which 
family it continued through a long 
line of succession till the time of Eli- 
zabeth, when, as appears by the fol- 
lowing traditional evidence, it became 
the property of the Pophams, in whose 
family it still remains. 

Early in the reign of Elizabeth, a 
midwife of the town of Newbury in 
Berks, was called from her bed v4 a 
horseman, who, speaking to her at her 
window, earnestly pressed her to ac- 
company him to a lady who wanted 
her assistance. A certain mysterious 
manner accompanied every word 
spoken by the stranger. He refused 
to disclose the lady’s name, or the 
place of her abode, and the goed wo- 
man observed, by the faint light of 
the Moon, that he was masked. She 
resolved to refuse, on his proposin 
that she should be blindfolded till 
they should arrive at the place from 
whence he came; but a purse of gold 
handed upon the ee of the horse- 
man’s rod, just as she was shutting her 
casement, and the promise of one yet 
more valuable, induced her to alter 
that determination. She dressed her- 
self hastily, submitted to be hoodwink- 
ed; and placed herself, trembling, on 
a pillion behind her unknown guide. 
After travelling in a dead silence for 
about three hours, through deep and 
watery lanes, a sudden halt announced 
the end of their journey. The good 
woman was now lifted from her horse; 





2 Camden does not mention Littlecote as 
ever having been in the possession of the 
Darels, but only as a good seat of Sir John 
Popham’s. Gough, in his Additions, men- 
tions it. 

her 
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her conductor softly unlocked a door, 
and led her still blindfolded into a 
house, and through a suite of apart- 
ments so spacious, and so numerous, 
as to impress her mind with a high 
idea of the grandeur of the owner. At 
last her companion stopped her, and 
knocked ale at a door, which was 
presently opened to admit them, and 
as hastily locked as soon as they had 
entered, The covering was now taken 
from her + when she found her- 
self in a plainly furnished chamber, in 
which was another gentleman also 
masked, and a lady sitting on a bed. 
After a silence of some minutes, the 
gentleman informed her in a low whis- 
per that the lady she saw was the per- 
son who had need of her professional 
assistance, and that when the child 
was born she was to bring it to him in 
an adjoining closet, to which he re- 
tired; the door was behind the tapes- 


The child, a female infant, was not 
long after, according to order, conveyed 
to the gentleman, who now led her 
through a low passage to a small room, 
which seemed unconnected with the 
house .by any other communication, 
and in which was a prodigious pile of 
dry wood in the chimney, sins 
with great fury. She was now in- 
formed that the child must be thrown 
into the fire, first stopping its mouth 
witha cloth, which he presented to 
her for that purpose. The woman 
naturally refused, but her companion 
seizing her throat, drew a dagger, and 
vowing to put her instantly to death, 
she at last consented. Gagging the 
infant, she attempted to save it by suf- 
focation from pain yet more terrible; 
but such was h ws eagerness of the bar- 
barous employer, that she was forced 
to lay it yet alive on the fire, when 
its agony gave it strength to spring out 
on the floor?. It was thrown in again, 
and consumed to ashes. When this 
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deed was done, she was conducted te 
her house im the same manner as she 
had come from it, and the promised 
purse was thrown into her cottage af- 
ter her. The tradition then. goes on 
to relate the usual horrors upon the 
acquisition of guilty treasure, and con- 
cludes that she determined to expiate 
her crime by oe the instigator to 
justice. In the hopes of discovering 
the house, she traversed every part of 
the neighbourhood within :the dis- 
tance she supposed she had been con- 
ducted, and contrived, under various 

retences (but the tradition does not 
inform us what pretences they were) 
to examine most of the large mansions 
which fell in her way. At length, 
when she was on the point of relin- 
quishing her search, she found at Lit- 
aesste a chamber and closet, which 
she could scarcely doubt was the same 
in which the murder had been com- 
mitted; but in her ket she had a 
most positive clue. ring the short 
attendance on the parturient lady, she 
had the presence of mind to cut out of 
one of the bed-curtains a small piece of 
cloth, which upon comparing with a 
hole in the curtain of the room where 
she was, was found to éally*. She related 
the whole to a Magistrate. Mr. Dor- 
rell5 was apprehended and tried on 
her evidence, but acquitted. It is 
said that he owed his escape to the elo- 
quence of Sir John Popham, and that 
in gratitude for such service he be- 
queathed him this estate®, 

Thus far tradition; but now for 
facts. It is certain that in the latter 
end of Elizabeth, the estate was in the 
possession of Sir John Popham; as { 
shall subsequently show. 

This Sir John Popham was born at 
Huntworth, co. Somerset, in 1531); 
was some time student at Baliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, and was as stout and 
skilful a man at sword and buckler as 
any in that age, and wild enough in 





3 Deep marks of burning, occasioned by the child’s jumping out of the fire, are pre- 


tended to be exhibited in 
sibility of this story. 


e floor of the closet. It is needless to remark on the impos- 


4 The curtains were of broad blue cloth, fringed with yellow, and are still shown, toge- 
ther with the piece of cloth which the woman cut out, now sewed in its place. 

$ In Nichols’s History of Leicestershire, vol. III. Part ii, p. 627 seq. is au account of one 
Mr. John Darrell or Dorrell, famous about the time of the above occurrence, fur casting 
out devils, who was tried by a Special Commission, issued under the authority of the Arch- 


bishop of York; which was 


rwards removed into the High Commission Court ; by 
or 


whose sentence he was degraded from the Ministry, and committed to close 


Castle. 


ison in -Y 
Whether this was one of the above family, I have not been able to — 


6 General Chronicle, vol. I. pp. 226; 227, 228, 


his 
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dhis recreations’. He was made Set- 
jeant-at-Law about 1570; Solicitor 
General in 1579; Attorney General 
im 15815 and Treasurer of the Middle 
Temple. In 159@ he was promoted 
to the rank of Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench (not Common Pleas as 
has asserted). In 1600 he was 
sent by the a with some others 
to the Earl ssex, to learn the cause 
of so many military men assembling at 
his house. He was detained by the 
soldiers therein, which was consider- 
ed as tantamount to an imprisonment. 
To this detention Sir John d 

apon his oath at the Earl's trial®. 

Mr. Chamberlain, in his Letters to 
Sir Dudley Carleton? in 1601, says, 
“On the 13th of August, the Queen 
¢ame to Windsor, and is expected 
shortly at Mr. Comptroller's" at Caus- 
ham. And go the Progresses should 
hold on as far as Littlecot, a house of 
the Lord Chief Justice in Wiltshire. 
But thete be so many endeavours to 
hinder it, that I will lay no great wa- 
get of the proceeding "'.” 

Sir John Popham was a very severe 
judge. He even counselled King 
James not to grant so many pardons 
to malefactors as he was used to do; 
bat his severity did great benefit to his 
country, even after his death”. He 
died in 1607, aged 76, and was buried 
at Wellington, where he had erected 
a noble mansion. 

Littlecote, though of no great im- 

rtance ir the — day, must have 

a ‘place of some consequence in 


n 
the time of the Romans ; for, by the 
following particulars of a tesselated 

vement found here, it appears to 
Late been possessed of a temple. 

In the yoy b= — ~o in the 
possession of Edward Popham, esq. 
was found by his seewaed Mr. Wa. 


George, two feet under gtound, a Ro- 
mah pavement 41 feet by 28, and 
seemed to have formed the floor of « 
temple. It consisted of two parts, the 
templum atid sucratium, answéring tb 
the nave and chancel of our ch ‘ 
The outer part, which was 
square, had at bottom @ border, on 
the centre uf which was @ large two- 
handled cup, supported by two sea- 
monsters with fishes’ tails, and behind 
them two dolphins. At the other end 
was also a border, with a similat ¢up 
supported by two tigers. The floor of 
the sacra@rium was a square, it¢losing 
a circle, and having semi-circles of va- 
rious rich patterns at three of its sides. 
In the centre was Apollo playing on 
his harps and in four surrounding 
compartments, four female figures te- 
presenting the four seasons, mounted 
on four od the first, holding a 
flower in her hand, and seated on a 
deer, might represent Spring; the se- 
cond, on a panther, and holding a 
swan, Summer ; the thitd, resting on 
a branch, perhaps of a vine, fode on a 
bull, Autumn; and the fourth, on a 
goat, held nothing in her hand, and 
reptesented Winter. The two first 
figures were naked to the waist, the 
two last clothed. 

Such is Professor Ward’s aceount 
of this curious pavement, one of the 
largest ever found in England, bat in 
1733 unhappily destroyed. Mr.George, 
above mentioned, made an exact 
drawing of it in all its parts, in their 
proper colours, whence his widow af- 
terwards worked a beautiful carpet te- 
duced to the size of one inch to a foot 
of the original, and from whence it 
was engraved by Mr. Vertue, at the 
expence of the Society of Antiqaa- 
ries 'S, 

Among some of the late supersti- 





7 Fuller’s Worthies, vol. II. p. 284; and Chalmers’s Biog, Dict. 

8 Ib. on the authority of Camden's Elizabeth, anno 1600. 

* An éminent Statesman, born near Watlington, Oxon, March 10, 1578, knighted in 
1610, created Viseouat Dorchester by King Charles, on his atrival from his to 
Holland in 1628; died Feb. 15, 1631-2, in his fifty-ninth year, and was buried at West- 
minster Abbey. Having no heirs, the title became extinct. 

© Sir Wm. Knollys, kat. son of Sit Francis Knollys, K. B. who had been Treseurér of 
the Household, was Comptroller of the Household in 1579. He was employed by the 
Queen in 1592, to negotiate between the King of Spain and the Low Conntries. In 1601 
he was niade Tresourer of the Household; and in 1603 dreated Baton Knollys 


James, whose Queen he entertained at 


Caushem on het way to Bath, 1618. tees 


made Master of the Wards in 1614, anid about the same time elected K.G. He was inade 
Viscount Wallingford in 1616, Earl of Buabury in 1622, and died in 1681. 


1 Nichols’s Eli 
® Fuller’s Worthies, vol. II. p. 284. 


Prog. new edit, vol. III. p.565. 


1S Gough's Camden, vol. 1. p. 168. 
tious 
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tious tales, respecting this place, are 
pao , some of 


country people have frequently 
geen in = avenue leading to the 


house, a coach furiously drawn by six 
borsea, in which were a gentleman and 
lady, richly dressed; the latter having 
coe lap a child of angelic beauty, 
but the lady and gentleman were 
headless ! 


ess 
An honest husbandman of Hunger- 
ford reported that he, with others in 
his company returning to Littlecote in 
a winter’s evening, with a load of 
bricks in a waggon ; the waggon stuck 
in a slough in a deep road under the 
park pales so fast, that they determin- 
ed, after many useless efforts, to go to 
the stables for more horses. Having 
entered the park, and winding towards 
the house, they beheld among the 
trees opposite to the place where the 
waggou was fixed, a child, surrounded 
by a radiant light, in the attitude of 
beckoning towards the road; when, 
lo! the loaded waggon rose slowly over 
the fence, and gently lighted on the 
turf, on the inner side, from 
whence, when the next morning’s 
sunrise had encouraged them to ap- 
proach the spot, it was drawn home 
without difficulty." S.T. 


—-@— 
Mr. Ursay, Aug. 11. 
] SAW with pleasure the remarks 

upon County Courts by “J, A.” in- 
serted in July Mag. p. 39; the justice 
of those remarks I'be ieve few will be 
inclined to question. Nor are the dif. 
ferent Courts of Requests (in the Me- 
opolis and its neighbourhood at least) 
less deserving of animadversion. The 
districts over which some of these 
Courts have jurisdiction are so exten- 
sive and populous, and so great a num- 
ber of causes arise, that it is impossible 
for these Courts to bestow that calm 
and deliberate attention upon the cases 
which solicit their decision, which 
ought ever to characterise the proceed- 
ings of a Court of Justice. 

Ta the Court of Requests for the 
Hundred of Ossulston, in the County 
of Middlesex, it appears that there 
are 17,000 causes annually decided ; 
this Court sits but two days in the 
week, so that the average number of 
causes decided at each sitting is 170, 





% Gea. Chron. vol. I, p. $25, 
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and I believe that the time employed 
in the hearing of these cases does not 
usually exceed two minutes. In this 
short of time, it is obviously be- 
yond ho pune of the Court to exa- 
mine into all the circumstances of the 


_ case, to hear the plaintiff’s statement, 


the testimony of witnesses, and the re. 
ply of the defendant, and therefore the 
cases are decided merely upon the oath 
of the plaintiff. 

Nor are some others of the Metro- 
politan Courts of Requests able to de- 
vote any longer time to the considera- 
tion of the causes brought before them 
than the Ossulston Court. The Tower 
Hamlet Court of Requests has a ve 
extensive jurisdiction. The City Court 
is in the same situation, and, like the 
Borough Court, takes cognizance of 
claims to the amount of 5/. Through 
the multiplicity of business the plain- 
tiff’s oath is the only means taken to 
arrive at the truth; if the defendant 
possessed evidence to shew that the 
demand was unjust or extravagant, the 
answer would most probably be, “the 
plaintiff has sworn it is a just debt— 
you must pay it;” and this too in a 
Court from whose decisions there is 


no appeal. 

Most of these evils might be reme~ 
died by the establishment of a greater 
number of Courts of Requests; the 
Commissioners, or other persons hold- 
ing these Courts, would then have it 
in their power to examine fully into 
all the circumstances of the case, and 
to hear the defendant as well as the 
plaintiff. But though it appears that in 
most cases the defendant has most 
right to complain of injustice, yet un- 
doubtedly the plaintiff sometimes has 
to endure wrong; it frequently happens 
that a party will not discharge a just 
debt, until the creditor has gone 
through the usual routine of summonses, 
orders, &c. and will then request, and 
generally obtain, a further time to pay 
the debt. The debt perhaps may be 
20s. and the Court may order it to be 
paid in instalments of sixpence per 
week, and this because they have not 
time to ascertain whether the defend- 
ant has it not in his power immedi- 
ately to discharge the debt, or to pay 
a much larger instalment. 

To the establishment of an addi- 
tional number of Courts of Requests, 
it is impossible to anticipate any se- 
rious.or well-founded objection. In the 
Tower Hamlets, the City, and the Bo. 


rough, 
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rough, the Courts are held by. Com- 


missioners who receive no remunera- 
tion for their trouble; the Courts might 
be held in a similar manner, and the 
necessary expenses would be com- 
pensated by the fees. In the Hundred 
of Ossulston, the Court is held by the 
County Clerk, who receives the fees 
upon the proceedings. To establish new 
Courts in that Hundred,therefore, would 
diminish the emoluments of his office; 
but surely it can never be urged that 
the present inconvenience and injus- 
tice should be continued merely for 
the emolument of an individual. If it 
be conceived that the County Clerk 
has a claim to an income of 2000/. a 
year, let him receive his stipend from 
the County Rates. If Courts of Re- 
quests were established in every ward 
or parish in the Metropolis, the fees 
would be sufficient to maintain them, 
without inflicting any burthen upon 
the public. Some of these parishes do 
indeed require separate Courts; wit- 
ness Mary-le-Bone and St. Pancras, 
with their extensive population ; but 
it is not.in these parts of London that 
these Courts are of such great utility, 
the inhabitants belonging generally to 
the upper or middling classes of so- 
ciety, who seldom suffer debts of a 
low amount to become the subject of 
litigation; it is in those districts of 
the Metropolis in which the labouring 
and manufacturing parts of the com- 
munity reside, that Courts for the 
recovery of small debts are chiefly re- 
quisite. The parishes of Spitalfields, 
with its large and indigent manufac- 
turing population ; of Bethnall Green, 
with its 40,000 inhabitants ; of Shore- 
ditch, with 50,000; of St. Luke’s, with 
40,000; Clerkenwell, &c. &c. would 
each afford sufficient employment to a 
Court of Requests; but, notwithstand- 
ing this, Spitalfields, Shoreditch, and 
Bethnal Green, must all have recourse 
to one Court, together with Whitecha- 

1, Eten den. Bromley, Lime- 
mag Shadwell, Wapping, Mile End, 
Radcliff, Poplar, Blackwall, &c. &c. 
And the parishes of St. Luke and 
Clerkenwell are included in the ju- 
risdiction of the Ossulston Court of 
Requests, the extent of whose district 
may be conjectured from the circum- 
stance of 17,000 causes being annually 
decided by it. 

‘The attention of the House of Com- 
mons having been lately several times 
called to this subject, 1 entertain very 


Remarks on County Courts. 


[Sept. 


sanguine hopes that in the next session 
an inquiry will be directed to be made 
into the power, jurisdiction, &c. &c. 
of every Court of Requests in the Me- 
tropulis, and that from that enquiry 
some measure will spring calculated to 
remedy the evils now so generally 
complained of, and to prevent their 
recurrence. In the mean time, I trust 
that public attention being drawn to 
the subject by your Miscellany, some 
of your Correspondents will apply their 
minds to the consideration of the sub- 
ject, and the devising of means to ren- 
der Courts of Requests more exten- 
sively useful, by renderfng them more 
efficient. A Barrister. 


P.S. As the nature, powers, &c. of 
Courts of Requests appear to be but 
ill understood by many, even of the 
better informed class of society, they 
being generally considered as unworthy 
of serious notice, perhaps, Mr. Urban 
would give insertion to a few letters * 
upon their nature, powers, &c. the 
manner of conducting business, their 
effects upon the lower classes of so-- 
ciety, the qualifications necessary for 
Commissioners, the means of render- 
ing them more efficient, &c. &c. 


Mr. Urban, Lincoln, Aug. 9. 

+ Correspondent “ J. B.” 

seems to know but little of the 
nature of County Courts. The same 
proof of the plaintiff’s demand is re- 
quired in them, as in the King’s su- 
perior Courts, and I beg to assure 
your Correspondent that in neither 
one or the other will a man be per- 
mitted to make out his own case in 
the way suggested, and obtain a ver- 
dict on his own testimony alone. 

The Jurisdiction of the County 
Court is in general confined to pleas 
of debt or damages under the value of 
40s. (except in cases of Replevin, 
wherein no limit is prescribed) but 
the power of the Court may be greatly 
enlarged by the Writ of Justices, 
whereby the Sheriff is enabled, for the 
sake of dispatch, to do the same jus- 
tice in his County Court as might 
otherwise be had at Westminster. 

Your Correspondent is erroneous in 
every proposition he has advanced on 
this subject. No Plaintiff is entitled 
to recover in the County Court, unless 
his original demand be under 40s. He 





* Such letters would.be acceptable, Epir. 
cannot 
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cannot maintain two actions for the and 114d. he cannot even lawfully re- 
same debt, and there are authorities to duce it so as to bring his case within 
shew that if his demand exceed 39s. the jurisdiction of the Court. —F.B. 


—_—¢?-- 
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STAFFORDSHIRE. 
(.Continued from p.108.)  « 
**O my beloved nymph ! fair Dove, 
Princess of rivers! how I love 
Upon thy flowery banks to lie 
And view thy silver stream 
When gilded by a Summer’s beam, 
And in all that wauton fry, 
Playing at liberty 
And with my angle upon them, 
The all of treachery, 
I never learned to practise, or to try.” Corron. 


MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 


This County has always been noted for the longevity of its inhobitants: 
some of the most remarkable are given under the heads of the places in which 
they occur.—The original Calendar of the Norwegians and Danes, still obtains 
in this county, under the appellation of ‘Staffordshire Clogg.” For a particu. 
lar description of these Cloggs, see Gentleman’s Magazine for 1812, part ii. 
p- 109, where there is an engtaving of one. 

At Assot’s BroMLey a remarkable custom, called the Hobby-horse dance, 
existed, as well as at Stafford and Leighford.—In the parlour window of the 
Manor-house, called Hall-hill, Mary Queen of Scots’ passage through this place 
is recorded. ' 

At Apsaston, died Nov. 28, 1714, Wm. Wakeley, of Outlands, aged 125 

rs. 

At ALrewas, on the 4th of Jan. 1675, at night, a terrible earthquake was felt. 

At AstonrreLp, Cotton the Poet and Izaak Watton delighted to ramble. 
Near it Cotton built a small fishing honse, dedicated to anglers ; a particular ac- 
count of which is inserted in part i. p. 603. 

In Asuiey Church are monuments to the memory of some of the Lords 
Gerrards. 

In Auptey Church are monuments to Edward Vernon, 1622, and Sir Tho- 
mas de Audley. 

Barr-BEACON is supposed to have derived its name from Barrah, to eat sacri- 
fice, or to purify, and to have been the spot whence the Druidical priests gave 
notice of their sacrifices at Druidheath. 

Beaupesert Park in 1815 was honoured by a visit of his present Majesty, 
the Duke of Clarence, and the Archdukes John and Lewis. 

From Bentvey, Charles II. was conducted on horseback by Jane Lane, the 
memorable daughter of Thos. Lane, esq. beyond Bristol, as her valet, in which 
dangerous service she carried herself with great address and fortitude. At the 
Restoration, the Parliament allowed her 1000/. for this service. 

BIDDULPH presents some curious remains of antiquity. The bride stones 
consist of eight upright free stones, two of which stand within a semicircle, 
formed by the other six. The outside stones are six feet from each other. Near 
them is the pavement of an artificial caye, composed of fragments of stone, about 
two inches and a half thick : two large unhewn free stones, about 18 feet long, 
and six high, form the sides of this cave. 

Bixston is remarkable for the imposture of Wm. Perry, a boy 13 years of 
age, who a numerous cheats; among others he made inky water, either 
from a habit of idleness or to serve the purpose of the popish exorcists, till Bi- 


ee Morton made him confess the cheat. 

t Brore Heati a wooden cross was erected to commemorate the spot 

where Lord Audley fell, which being thrown down, the Lord of the Manor, 
Gent. Mag. September, 1823.’ Charles 


4 
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Charles Boothby Skrymsher, esq. in 1765, ordered a stone pedestal to be placed: 
there with the seen it-—The Church contains —— memorials of the 
illustrious family of the Bassetts, some of which are very beautiful, but-are, 
however, rapidly approaching to ruin. 

At BLyTHBR1pGg was the house of the learned Antiquary, Sir Simon Decee, 
in which he resided at the end of a long life, and there died, aged 92. 

In Boscosert Wood was the large oak in which Charles II. and his faith- 
ful Pendrell sheltered themselves among the leaves and branches for four and 
twenty hours. 

At Breewoop King John once-kept his Court.—At the Free Grammar School 
was educated Bisnop Hurp, Sir Edw. Littleton, Dr. J, Smith, &c. 

At Brom vey died in 1057, at an advanced age, Leofric 5th Earl of Mercia, 
the husband of the famous Godiva. 

Burston Chapel was erected in memory of Rufin, second son of Wulfere, 
King of Mercia, who was slain here by his father in consequence of his con- 
version to Christianity. 

At Burron, in 1255, the greatest part-of the town was consumed by an ac- 
cidental fire.—lIt is recorded in the register, that on the 15th and 16th of No- 
vember, 1574, the aurora borealis was seen.—In 1793 a night watch first esta- 
blished here.—In the years 1771, 1592, 1795, and 1798, inundated by the Trent. 

In Bosusury Church is the tomb of Thomas Whitgreave, esq. remarkable 
for his faithful protection of Charles I1, 

At Bury Bask, Darlaston, are the ruins of an ancient fortress: its area is 
supposed to have been a sort of przetorium, and to have been the residence of 

ulfere from 656 to 675, hence its old name Ulfercester. 

The Curacy of Cannock was the first preferment of the famous Dr. Sa- 
cheverell. 

The site of CanweE tu Priory is now occupied by stables.—The Well called 
Modswell’s Well, near the Priory, is famous tor the cure of weakness and dis- 
eases ; -hence the name Canwell, from Can, signifying efficacy. 

In Caverswatt Church is a monument to the builder of the Castle, with 
a Latin inscription, under which was written, many years after, some punning 
lines. 

Cuartcey is remarkable for having been for some time the prison of the 
unfortunate Mary Queen of Scots; and here was a bed wrought by her during 
her confinement. Here it is said she carried on and contrived her correspond- 
ence with the Pope. 

On the site of Curent Chapel was buried St. Kenelm, who was murdered in 
a field close by: 

*¢ In Clent in Cowbach, under a thorn, 
Lieth King Kenelme, with his head off shorn.” 

On the wall of the Chapel is sculptured the figure of a child with a crown 
over its head, and above the door is a figure of a man much mutilated, both 
conferring benediction. 

In Cuirron Church lies the body of its founder and his wife; also several 
monuments to the family of Vernon. 

In the beautiful Church of Copsaxv is a noble monument in honour of 
Walter Wrottesley. 

In Cotwicx Church are monuments of the families of Anson and Wolseley. 
The burying-place of the Ansons is in the form of an Egyptian catacomb. 

In Croxpen Abbey the heart of King John was buried, as were most of the 
descendants of Bertram de Verdon, the founder. 

At Drayton was the curious old house (now given way for a modern one) 
im which the powerful and accomplished Earls of Essex often resided. 

In the Church of Duptey Priory were many fair monuments of the Somerys 
and Suttons, and especially one very old; the figure measured eight feet, sup- 

to have been one of the Somerys. 

Eccrigsuact Church is remarkable as having been the place where Bishop 
Halse concealed Queen Margaret after she fled from Muccleston : it contains 
some monuments of the Bosvile family, whose ancient seat Byam, situated to 
the North-east of tlie palace, was afterwards converted into a farm-house. 

At Epiatt, near Richfield, Dr. Samuet Jounson, “ boarded and tapghe 

the 
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the Latin and Greek Lan »” to “ young gentlemen ;” and there the cele- 
brated David Garrick, and hin kecthor ry Stan his pupils. 

In EpineHact Parsonage resided the learned antiquary "Theophilus Bucke- 
ridge, until he removed to the Mastership of St. John’s Hospital, Lichfield. 

n Evrorp Church are some splendid monuments to the Ardernes, Stan- 
tons, Stanleys, and Smiths. 

The whole of the delightful scenery at Exvixve, the seat of the Earl of Stam- 
ford, was designed by the poet SHensTons. 

At FauLp Sed, April 6, 1645, Wm. Burton, the Historian of Leicestershire. 

Fetserston was the residence of John Huntbach, the nephew of Sir 
Wm. Dugdale, and whose knowledge of the antiquities of this county was very 
extensive. 

Forp Housgs, Wyaston, was once the property of Erasmus Darwin, M.D. 
the Poet and Philosopher. 

In Hamstat Ripware Manor-house is preserved a curious old iron cage, 
in which the heads of scolding women were placed to enforce sileuce, called a 
Brank. See “‘ Fosbroke’s Encyclopedia of Antiquities,” p. 237. 

At Hansory, in 1777, a smart shock of an earthquake was felt. 

Near Hanpsacre Sir Wm. Handsacre was killed by Sir Robt. Mavesyn and 
his party, who afterwards lost his life with the gallant Percy, 1403. 

James Sands, of Harsorne, died Dec. 6, 1588, aged 140, having outlived 
five leases of a farm of 21 years each; his wife lived to 120 years of age. 

HarBorouGu was the place where the poet Shenstone passed his early years, 
and it is celebrated in his poems. 

ILaM is noted for the tomb, well, and ash, of St. Bertram, who is said to 
have performed many stupendous miracles here; the ash was much venerated 
by the common people, who considered it dangerous to break a bough of it. 

is saint, ash, well, or tomb, is now little thought of.—In a grotto here the 
celebrated Congreve wrote his first and best comedy of the ‘* Old Bachelor.” 

At Kineston was buried that learned antiquary and civilian, Sir Simon Degge. 

At Lane-enp died, in 1769, aged 107, Lydia Barber, and in 1774, aged 124, 
Rosamond Cook. 

The learned Thomas Loxdale was Vicar of Leex about 1730. 

Licurig_p was honoured with the particular notice of Charles I.—A great 
plague raged here in 1593, which carried off above 1100 inhabitants.—Here was 
a mint granted by Stephen, to Walter, Bp. of Coventry.—In this his native city 
Dr. Jounson began and finished his tragedy of *‘ Irene.”"—At the Episcopal Pa- 
Jace died, March 25, 1807, the celebrated Miss Anna Seward.—Near the Close 
was a famous willow, the delight of Jounson’s “ early and waning life” (I use his 
own words), and even still more so of Miss Seward’s; it was the ornament of 
Stowe valley—the subject of every writer—the gratification of every naturalist— 
and the admiration of every traveller. Dr. Johnson never visited this city but he 
= to his favourite willow ; a description of which, drawn up by Dr. 

ones, at the desire of Dr. Johnson, is in the Gent. Mag. for 1783.—In the 
GRAMMAR-SCHOOL was educated the elegant Appison ; Ettas ASHMo cs, the 
Antiquary; Hawkins Browne, the Poet; the Rev. Theophilus Buckeridge ; 
Davip- Garrick, the inimitable actor; Dr. James, the inventor of the Fever 
Powder; Dr. Jounson ; Gregory King, the heraldic writer; Sir Rich. Lloyd, 
Baron of the Exchequer; Bp. Newton ; Mr. Justice Noel ; Lord Chief Ba- 
ron Parker; Bp. Smacripce; Lord Chief Justice Willes; and Lord Chief 
Justice Wilmot. 

At Lonepon died Mr. May, aged 108, and a woman aged 109. 

In Mapety Church are several monuments to the memory of the Egertons, 
afterwards Earls of Wilton, and of the Offleys, great benefactors to this parish. 

At Maer died, in 1693, aged 138, Mr. Richard Wilson.—The cloth for the 
Communion-table in the Church is an old Turkey carpet, the gift of Margaret 
Tether to this Church in 1639, and brought by her from Constantinople. 

In Mavesin Ripware Church are several monuments in honour of the 
Mavesyns, some of which have been opened at different periods. The altar- 
tomb of Sir Robert Mavesyn, who slew Sir Wm. Handsacre, is very handsome. 

Upon the lofty tower of Mucciestow Church the spirited but unfortunate 
Matgaret of Anjou beheld the battle at BLors-neaTH, so fatal to her cause. 

In 
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In Negepwoop Forest is an old oak, called the Swilcar Oak, celebrated 

ts and botanists as the monarch of the rest of the oak trees in the forest. 

At Newcast te, Plot saw a solid block of stone which exhibited the petrified 
skull of a human being, probably of some malefactor who had been executed 
here ; the spot where it was found being still called gallows tree, in memory of 
its ancient appropriation. 

At Norton-xe-Moors, in the possession of the-Rev. Dr. Turner, is the ori- 
ginal death-warrant of Charles I. with all the signatures of his judges. 

At the seat of the Stanleys, at Oxery, Edward IV. was a frequent visitor for 
the amusement of Hunting; and where the Earl of Richmond slept on his way 
from Lichfield to Bosworth field. 

At Oxeover Hall is the celebrated painting of the Holy Family, by Urbino, 
valued at 1500 guineas. 

Henry Gough, esq. nephew of Sir Rich. Gough, kt. of Perry Barr, was 
father of Ricuarp GouGu, esq. “‘ the second Camden.” 

The original endowment of Rotteston Free Grammar-school, written in 
black-letter, and illuminated, is preserved in a small wooden cabinet in the 
school-room. 

In Ruswaut Church are buried several of the family of Leigh, one of whom 
the author of * Critica Sacra,” who died in 1671, is buried in the chancel. 

Sanpon was the birth-place, residence, and burial-place of the learned an- 

tiquary and genealogist, Sampson Erpeswicx, who died in 1613.—In the 
Church is the monument to his memory. The inscription is long and singular. 
There is also a tomb in honour of Geo. Digby, who in resentment of the in- 
sult offered to James I. by Scioppus a German, attacked the offender in the 
streets of Madrid in 1614, and nearly murdered him. 

At Srarrorp was a mint established temp. Wm. I1.—The ancient custom of 
Borough English still prevails here—In St. Mary's Church are some ancient 
monuments to the Astons of Tixall, and one to Lady Barbara Compton.—Here 
St. Bertilline, Scholar of St. Guthlac, led an heremetical life. 


In the room at Stanton, in which ArcHBISHOP SHELDON drew his first 
breath, are the following Iambics, written by Bishop Hacket : 
«¢ Sheld ille Presulum primus pater 
Hos inter ortus aspicit lucem Lares ; 
O ter beatam Stantonis ville casam, 
- Cui cuncta possunt invidere marmora.” 
At SronaLt is the shire oak tree, once celebrated by SwIrT. 





Strong Nunnery was erected in memory of Wulfad, who was slain here by 
his father Wulfere, for embracing Christianity.—In the Church-yard is a spa- 
cious cemetery of the Jervis family, Earls of St. Vincent. 

In Bishop Strontwetv’s Chapel are monuments of the Arblasters and Ormes. 
On the floor is an ancient stone to Bishop Stoniwell, the founder, dated 1553. 

Stowe Church was once remarkable for numerous monuments to the family 
of Devereux, only one of which, the tomb of Walter, ist Visc. Hereford, who 
died in 1558, yet remains. 

At Tamworts died, in 920, Ethelfleda, daughter of Alfred.—In the hall of 
the Caste was formerly an old rude delineation upon the wall, of the last bat- 
tle of Launcelot of the Lake, a Knight of Arthur’s round table, and Sir Tur- 
quin. In it was also a richly sculptured chimney-piece. This castle is sur- 
rounded by rich and luxuriant meadows, through which the Tame and Ankor 
flow. Drayton has beautifully described the scenery. 

In Tuor’s Cavern, according to tradition, the Druids performed their san- 
guinary rites, and sacrificed human victims, enclosed in wicker work, on the 
altar of their idol Thor. 

_ At Trxaut, the seat of Sir T. H. Clifford, bart. is the marriage of Prince 
Arthur in tapestry; mentioned by Walpole—The Heath was the scene of a 
most cruel assassination, marking the vindictive character of the feudal times: 
it is related in Harwood’s ‘* Erdeswick’s Staffordshire,” p. 60, note. 

At TotMAnsLow lived a Shepherd who was 120 years old when examined 
by Dr. Morton. He accounted for his longevity to his never having taken to- 
bacco or physic, nor drank between meals, alleviating his thirst by rolling peb- 
bles in his mouth, &c. 

At 
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At TRENTHAM in 1805 ones Majesty visited the Marquis of Stafford. 

Tursury Castle was visited by King James in more than one of his ern 
through this county. In it was confined Mary Queen of S ‘ots, from . 1568 
to Nov. 1569; she was again removed here in March, 1585; and here received 
the proposals of the intriguing Duke of Norfolk, as the only means of obtaining 
her liberty. 

Gevhidenn is particularly noted for the longevity of its inhabitants. Sir 
Simon e mentions about a dozen instances in this town about his time. 
In 1702 died two women, one -_ 103 and the other 126. 

At Wa L, in 1690, a gold Otho was dug up; and numerous pieces of anti- 
quity, besides Roman coins.—Near this wes a Roman military barricade, com- 

d of entire oak trees, standing on end close to each other, was discovered. 

At Watsa.- a very remarkable custom still prevails. On the eve of Epi- 
phany, a gift of one — is regularly distributed to every person resident in 
the borough and neighbouring villages. The origin is uncertain. . Some say a 
person of the naine of Moseley hearing a child cry for bread on that day, was 
so affected that he vowed the like should never occur again, and so left his ma- 
nor of Bascot as. means to prevent it.—The manor was once the property of the 
Earl of Warwick, the “* King Maker,” and the Duke of Northumberland, who 
lost his head in attempting to establish Lady Jane Grey on the throne.—Here 
was the seat of Henry Stone, esq. a zealous parliamentarian.—In the Free 
School was educated Bisuop Hoven, and the first Lord Somers. 

In Wepwnessury Church are monuments to the Dudley and Harcourt 
families. : 

At Wuicuwor a flitch of bacon was hung up every year, in a manner similar 
to that custom at Little Dunmow in Essex. 

At the Wurte Lapres Charles II. was concealed after the battle of Worcester, 

Wuirtmore was the Curacy of the celebrated John Ball, called the * Pres- 
byterian’s Champion,” from 1410 till his death, Oct. 20, 1639. 

In WotverHampTon Collegiate Church is a statue of brass to Admiral 
Rich. Leveson, who served under Sir F. Drake against the Spanish Armada ; 
also to Col. Joun Lane of Bentley, who concealed Charles I1. after the battle 
of Worcester.—In the Free School was educated Sir WM. Conareve, the ce- 
lebrated engineer, and many other /iving worthies. 

At “ Wotton under Weever,—W here God came never,”’ was the seat of the 
Davenports, which is remarkable for having afforded an asylum to the cele- 
brated J. J. Rousseau. 

At YaR.et was found the brass head of a Roman Venabulum, or huntin 
spear. ; $.T. 

—>-- 


Mr. Ursan, Aug. 16. 

‘7 the medium of your 

widely-circulated publication, I 
hope to draw the attention of persons 
of sense and humanity, to a subject of 
much importance ; and, in the present 
state of society, one that must be inte- 
resting to all. Having lately returned 
to England, after being absent from 
its shores for more than twenty years, 
it is not extraordinary that I find many 
changes wherever I go; but none that 
distresses me so bd as the necessity 
that exists for shutting up from society 
such numbers of individuals, who for- 
merly enjoyed the liberty so much 
boasted of by all free-born English- 
men. I had not been landed many 
days, when I eagerly repaired to my 
native town; I rambled every where 
about it, to the extent of two or three 
miles, to the haunts of my youth, ex- 
pecting to find the same hilarity and 


Happiness I represented to myself as 
always prevailing in its vicinity—but 
the scene appeared changed—in all 
directions I observed numbers of new- 
bnilt edifices, all strongly grated and 
barred, which I imagined to be pri- 
sons, and lamented that my native 
county must have lost its wonted cha- 
racter for honesty: but on farther en- 
quiry, I learnt that they were not pri- 
sons, but receptacles for Lunatics; that 
they had of late greatly encreased, that 
the large edifice, which I recollected 
being built by subscription (though it 
was always caocldcel much mo 

had been lavishly expended on a build- 
ing, far too large and expensive, for 
what. was required) was also always 
full, besides another very large one, 
for a similar purpose; and that there 
were — other houses, as well as 
private lodgings, all appropriated to 


the same sad occupation, and that they 
wer 





were rapidly encreasing there, and in 
ether. pose in ‘different parts of the 
kingdom. 
' Perhaps some of your readers may 
be able to point out the cause of this 
distressing fact. Is it to be attributed 
to the encreased luxury that prevails? 
to the encreased consumption of spi- 
rituous and intoxicating liquors? Is 
it to some defect in the mode of treat- 
ment, which fails of producing the 
cure, that medicine so frequently effects 
in bodily complaints ?—or is it (as my 
informant insinuated, and he seemed 
well acquainted with the interior of 
these houses,) to the profit derived by 
the rough and ignorant persons, to 
whom the unhappy inmates are trusted 
entirely, for at least twenty out of 
every twenty-four hours? May not 
the mind, when deranged by some 
irritating circumstance, be of too deli- 
cate a texture to be capable of endur- 
_ ing the ungentle attacks of these agents, 
whose interest so strongly inspires a 
wish to retain them in their power 
much longer than necessary? I was 
at the same time assured, that the 
eagerness to obtain a fresh patient is so 
great, that as much jealousy and ill- 
will prevails among the fraternity of 
applicants, as among the candidates for 
a lucrative sinecure in any of the de- 
partments of the state, and that the in- 
fluence of this feeling, as well as the 
ptofit derived, is branched out in so 
many directions, and all the ramifica- 
tions from them extended so widely, 
in a place of no trade, where employ- 
ment is eagerly sought for—that it 
would be a vain attempt to endeavour 
to call the attention of the inhabitants 
to the evil before them. 
If this mode of doing it should be 
more successful, I shall, in a few 
months, again quit my native land 
(perhaps for ever) with the comfortable 
reflection of having contributed my 
mite towards the welfare of numbers 
of worthy, though now wretched 


beings. T. T. 
on a 

Mr. Ursay, Aug. 26. 
ERMIT an old Correspondent to 
revert to, and give an opinion up- 
on, some of the subjects of the day: 
they are, I trust, given with good tem- 
per and humility, and not so as to ex- 
cite controversy or acrimony, but as a 
matter of calm discussion and conside- 


ration. 
The Spanish Cause.— Before the 
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subscriptions for it are closed in this 
country, the war will be at an end. 
Why subscribe for a set of people that 
have in the present instance shewn no 
patriotism, no pluck, and are divided 
among themselves, and a large portion 
in favour of the old order of things? 

The Cortes and the Leaders. are 
equally unworthy of liberty. Where 
bigotry has so much dominion as in 
Spain, the progress of liberty must be 
slow; but still it is gradual and cer- 
tain of attaining its end. 

The Slave Trade.—I sincerely wish 
it may be effectually abolished; but 
let me ask, is there sound policy or 
common justice in the means recently 
adopted? Have not the consequences 
been attended with tumult and blood- 
shed? Ought it not to be duly consi- 
dered, that the sole property of some 
thousands of English is situated in the 
islands? Are these our countrymen 
to be overlooked, and our sable bre- 
thren alone to be considered? Had 
the outrageous declaimers in favour of 
the negroes their only property situated 
in the West Indies, I much doubt if 
they would have been equally strenu- 
ous or vivlent in their efforts. But if 
their zeal is so abundant, why not 
open subscriptions to ee West 
Indian property (which is to be got 
dog-cheap in these days), and thus 
give the world an example of self-de- 
votion and humanity! Do not ima- 
gine that I have any interest, further 
than a general one, in this question. 
Neither I nor any of my connections 
have a shilling in that country, or pro- 
bably ever shall have. But I know 
that the sufferings of the slaves are 
much exaggerated, and that more ac- 
tual misery is daily experienced by the 
general mass of peasantry in Ireland, 
and occasionally im this country ; and 
though instances of cruelty in planters 
may be produced, still this is not their 
habits; their interests and personal 
safety forbid it: but what country is 
without crime? and in the land where 
slavery does not exist, is no cruelty or 
oppression to be found? Let the per- 
petrators be brought to trial, and pu- 
nished accordingly. Let those who 
traffic in human flesh, when caught, 
be severely punished, hanged if you 
ee In time slavery must cease ; 

ut in common justice, forbear from 
giving false hopes to the blacks there, 
which must be productive of murder, 
and the total ruin of the Colonies. 

Tithes.—To these the Clergy are as 
strictly 
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strictly and fully entitled as any land- 
lord is to his freehold. In general, 
the Clergy do not by any means exact 
their dues; and if these were scrupa- 
tously insisted upon, the farmers would 
find the demand infinitely more oner- 
ous. It would be desirable, however, 
that some project was set on foot to 
redeem the Tithes, upon the principle 
of the Land Tax, which I remember 
to have seen suggested in some of your 
former Numbers. It is for the bene- 
fit of both parties that a Pastor should 
stand well with his Parishioners, and 
that the causes for dispute should not 
exist. Sica. 


Mr. Ursan, Seaham, Aug. 20. 
Ngan the year 1819, two young 
men undertook to explore a sort 
of opening or crevice in the rocks on 
the North side of Seaham Dene, Dur- 
ham, where, after clearing away the 
earth to the extent of fifteen feet, they 
discovered a considerable quantity of 
bones, several human, consisting of 
skulls with teeth entire, and the rest 
of birds and quadrupeds. Also among 
the soil thrown out, were found many 
marine shells, such as cockles, mus- 
cles, and limpets. 

From the circumstance of shells be- 
ing found in the same recess with the 
bones, I am lead to conclude that they 
must have been deposited there at the 
time of the Deluge. What corrobo- 
rates this conjecture is, that the open- 
ing or chink being at the bottom of 
the rock, and near the ground, shells, 
bones, &c. lying loose there, might 
naturally be : 0 I in by the agitation 
of the waters. 

There was, likewise, among the 
above a stag or deer’s horn, of a pale 
yellow colour, about eight inches and 
a half in circumference at the base, 
with the usual holiow, consisting of 
two antlers, one broken, and the other 
whole, fluted all over, as if by the 
corrosion of time. The circumference 
of the larger broken one is six inches 
and a half. The rock is twenty feet 
high or more, and ranges along for a 
‘considerable way, forming one side of 
a narrow dell, or dene. R. W. 


Mr. Urnpay, Aug. 23. 
T is not without considerable plea- 
sure that I find your Correspondent 
Mopvutator (Part i. p. 397) has been 
endeavouring to impress on the. minds 
of the ick the necessity of some re- 


Tithes\—Cave at Seaham Dene—Psalmody, 


for the “ present defébtive state 

of Psalmody in our parish churches,” 
and I sincerely hope that his observa- 
tions may. meet with the attention 
which they deserve. Well may he 
call it “defective!” It is indeed a 
lamentable fact, that this most delight- 
ful and (1 think I may add) most 
exalting branch of our Church Service 
is now, in many instances, reduced to 
a mere interlude to amuse the con 
potion while the Minister is changing 

is dress; or to give a few persons, 
self-elected for the purpose, an oppor= 
tunity of displaying how little 
understand either of music or religion, 
Surely this is not to “ make melody in 
the heart;” this will not be 
called to ‘sing with the spirit and the 
understanding also !”" , 

** I cannot but shake my: head,” 
says one who well knows the value of 
this service,—‘‘ I cannot but shake 
head, when I hear an officer of the 
Charch calling upon the le “to 
sing to the praise and glory of God ;’ 
immediately half a dozen merry men, 
in a high place, shall take up the mat- 
ter, and most loudly chant it away to 
the praise and glory of themselves, 
The tune perhaps shall be too difficult 
for the greater part of the con 
tion, who have no leisure to. study 
crotchets and quavers; and so the 
most delightful of all public worship 
shall be wrested from them, and the 
praises of God taken out of their 
mouths. It is no matter (he. con- 
cludes) whence this custom arose; in 
itself it is neither holy, decent, nor 
useful, and therefore ought to be ba- 
— entirely from the Churches of 

I should myself be much inelined 
to doubt the possibility of introducin 
the regular chant, into. our. pari 
churches (except mers in the im- 
mediate neighbour of the Metro~ 
polis, where these things can be better 
attended to), but I perfectly agree with 
Mopbu.tartor, that some alteration is 
necessary. 

A great desideratum in this depart- 
ment of the service, in my opinion, is 
a regular and established set of hymns 
or psalms, to be used throughout the 
kingdom. It will. be urged, I am 
aware, that this is already extant in the 
Old and New Versions of the Psalms 
of David; but these have of late, in’ 
towns particularly, fallen almost into’ 
disuse, and every parish church has a 

set 
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set compited or composed for its own 
exclusive use. The consequence 0 
this is, that a stranger, even if he have 
his own prayer book with him, is en- 
tirely excluded from joining in the 
praises of the Church. It cannot be 
denied that these hymns are generally 
(except where, ag I have heard is some- 
times the case, the Clerk favours them 
with ‘‘a hymn of his own composing”) 
more adapted for the purpose, than the 
versions of the Psalms; not only be- 
cause more exactly composed from the 
writings of the New Dispensation, but 
also because, being shorter, there is no 
necessity to sing oo the ‘* first four 
verses,” and break off, as is frequently 
the case, in the middle of one of the 
Psalmist’s sweetest prayers. It is, 
therefore, I think you will allow, 
much to be desired that those within 
whose province falls the regulation of 
these matters, would provide some 
established form, different from that 
now nominally (and nominally only) in 
use, to be uniformly observed through- 
out the kingdom. 

But I have already trespassed too 
much upon your time, and I am, I 
hope, fully aware of the imperfections 
of the above observations ; but should 
their deficiencies induce ‘some more 
able champion to stand forth and de- 
fend, from the indiscriminate innova- 
tions of modern taste, the forms of 
our venerable Establishment, I should 
not have offered them in vain. 

Yours, &c. HigRopuHILus. 


Mr. Ursan, 
i your Magazine for Dec. 1821, 
p- 560, I find an.account of a code 

of signals submitted to the Lords of 
the Admiralty by Lieut. Burton, for 
the use of different nations. The ac- 
count states it is by numeral. flags, and 
that seldom more than three are used, 
or scarcely ever more than four, and 
with them 999 numbers may be made, 
and by the addition of a substitute flag 
9999 can be produced. I am not a 
naval man, but have often turned my 
thoughts to the use of Signals; I am 
wanes to find how the above numbers 
can be made with four “flays only; 
perhaps some of your readers could be 


Aug. 10. 


good enough to inform me how Lieut. 
u 


rton’s code is practicable. 

The numeral flags of course answer 
to the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,9, 0, 
and the greatest number to be made 
with four flags only, can be but 9876, 
and without a substitute being used, 


Psalmody.—Signals.— Decrease of Hirundines. 
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all numbers in which the same figure 


f occurs twice or more, must be left out, 


as theyare in Capt. Marryatt’s Code of 
Merchants’ Signals. I have tried five 
numbers (viz. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,) per- 
mutation, and using only four of them 
at the same time, | find 205 changes 
may be made; with four figures (viz. 
1, 2, 3, 4,) sixty-four changes only. 
A Constant Reaper, 
NEAR THE SEA. 


—-@— 
Mr. Ursan, Aug. 10. 
HE Letter of your Correspondent, 
signed “An Old Ornithologist,” 
in J sip Mamie, p- 15, stating that the 
Swallows and Martins have been much 
fewer of late years than formerly, in- 
duces me to send you the following 
curious facts for insertion in your Ma- 
gazine, which may prove interesting 
to many of your ornithological readers. 
All the four species of British Hirun- 
dines have been decreasing in num- 
bers ever since the year 1809. Last 
year their decrease was prodigious in 
some Face. so as to excite the atten- 
tion of the most indifferent observer of 
nature. The Chimney Swallow, hi- 
rundo rustica, or chilidon provene of 
the new arrangement*, has been par- 
ticularly deficient in numbers, more so 
than any other species, and this not 
only in England, but nearly all over 
the Continent, as I ascertamed during 
an extensive tour which I made to the 
Southern parts of Europe last year. In 
France, Switzerland, and Germany, 
this apenas, as well as the Martlet, 
hirundo urlica, were particularly scarce. 
A few Swallows flying over the Rhine 
at Basle, on the 4th of August, 1823, 
attracted my attention, not having seen 
them in any number before ail the 
summer. Both the above species ar- 
rived late and in small numbers this as 
well as last year, aud there can be little 
doubt but that the observation of Mr. 
White of Selborne is true, that these 
birds in certain blowing and otherwise 
unfavourable seasons, undergo great 
devastation during their aerial voyages. 
The scarcity of Martins about Lon- 
don has been by some persons attri- 
buted to the quantity of gas lights, 
which may have, by their pestiferous 
fumes, driven. the swarm of flying in- 
sects, the food of Hirundines, awa 
from the neighbourhood of the capi- 


* See my Synoptical Catalogue of Bri- 
tish Birds ; the first part of your pre- 
sent Volume, p. 209. 

tal; 
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tal; but as I have shewn the scarcity 
of Swallows to exist almost every- 
where, the former of the two modes of 
explanation seem most probable, and 
it is likely that these prolific birds re- 
ceive annually great checks to their 
fecundity, from adverse winds and 
other atmospherical causes of untimely 
destruction. T. Forster. 


—— 


Journat or A MIDSHIPMAN. 
(Continued from Part i. p. 421.) 
Ww sailed from Naples Bay on the 

1ith of April. I did not go 
out on the mountain as | intended ; 
for the last three or four days it blew 
so hard that no boat could leave the 
ship, and the mountain was covered 
with clouds, so as —_ to be per- 
ceptible from the ship. We have been 
cruizing off and on Etba and adjacent 
islands. 

May 26. Fell in with the Admiral’s 
ship, which made signal for us to fol- 
jow, and we are now on our passage to 
Leghorn, making all haste, as the Ad- 
miral’s ship has ran us out of sight, 
and I do not doubt that she is at an- 
chor by this time. 

After cruizing off the islands of Pon- 
za, &c. for some time, we came to 
an anchor in Civita Vecchia harbour 
on the 28th of April. It is a small 
harbour, just water enough for our 
ship to lay in. We arrived here on 
the grand festival, which lasts three 
days; I believe it was a celebration of 
the saint of the city. The Governor 
sent to invite all the officers to his 

, as there was to be a brilliant 
display of fire-works in front of it ; the 
rooms were crowded with nobility 
from Rome; ices, &c. were handed 
round, and the crackers made a good 
teport, and every body was pleased. 
After this we went to the Play, which 
was very bad ; the house not so large as 
a barn, and of extremely bad form, it 
-being as long as it was broad, and rect- 
angular, and so narrow that a person 
from the opposite boxes might with a 
long stick tap you on the head. In 
all the Italian Theatres there is a 
small circular box in front of the stage, 
in which the prompter sits and reads 
each actor’s part so loud as to be very 
unpleasant to the audience. 

‘he country about Civita Vecchia 
is extremely beautiful. About three 
miles up the country, going out by the 

Gent. Mic. September, 1823. 
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old Roman road, there aré the remains 
of some antient warm baths, the sprin 
of which is naturally warm; one only 
remains with water in it; and I bath- 
ed: it is a running stream, and is al- 
ways clean. In one of the old baths 
we saw three large snakes, which rose 
up on making our appearance in these 
ruins; we of course attacked them, 
and made them retreat without much 
trouble ; having watched them for a 
short time, we killed one as he was 
coming from his hiding-place. 

The ship was quite a rarity in this 
place, aud was crowded so much, that 
sentries were placed on each gangway 
to prevent people from coming on 
board. There is not such a thing as a 
large ship belonging to them. 
ry were surprised, on coming on 

rd, at the cleanliness, the order, 
and comfort of the ship. 

We sailed from Civita Vecchia, and 
anchored off St. Stephano, on the 
16th; it is a small village in the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany's dominions, 
and very beautifully situated at the 
foot of high mountains, covered with 
verdure. Nothing particular is to be 
said of this place; from whence we 
sailed for Giglio, a small mountainous 
island, covered with foli The 
town is situated at the top of the 
highest mountain, and is fortified; it 
is governed by an old Irishman, who 
invited us to visit him, which we did. 
We had exceedingly hard work to 
reach the top of the mountain, btit 
were amply rewarded for our trouble, 
as we spent a very pleasant evening. 

Weare now (June 7) at Leghorn. 
I am much pleased with this place; 
it is a clean pleasant little town. There 
is on the mole a very beautiful monu- 
ment of four gigantic statues, and an 
immense marble statue, representing 
the Grand Duke’s son, who was put 
to death for breaking quarantine. The 
story is this: A pirate had been very 
annoying amongst the boats, &c. be- 
longing to the Duke’s dominions, and 
nobody would engage him: the Duke’s 
son being a brave man, manned a boat 
and went out to meet this common 
disturber ; and after a hard fight, over- 
came and brought some away prison- 
ers, who of course were put in qua- 
rantine, it not being known from 
whence they came: he was so elated 
with the victory, that he jumped on 
shore to tell the news, and thus was 


put 
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put to death by his father. The four 
statues represent four black men (a 
father and three sons) in chains at the 
foot of a pedestal, on which the statue 
of the Grand Duke stands. This is 
said to be the best piece of bronze in 
the world. 

I took a ride to the English burying 
ground; it is really worth seeing; 
weeping willows and cypresses are 
scattered about, and flowers growing 
round each grave. In this place is 
the tomb of Smollett. 

We sail to night, June 7, for Elba. 


—@— 


Or tHe Lonpon THEATRES. 
No. XIII. 
Portugal-Row Theatre—Sir William 

Davenant’s Theatre—Duke of York's 

Theatre—Duke's old Theatre in Lin- 

coln’s Inn Fields—New Theatre in 

Little Lincoln's Inn Fields—Lin- 

coln’s Inn Fields Theatre (now 

Spode’s Earthenware Warehouse). 
vcs are the appellations at va- 

rious times given to this building ; 
and much confusion has arisen, as well 
from the near neighbourhood of this 
Theatre to the one that stood by Vere- 
street, already described, as from the 
circumstance of both respectively be- 
ing built in Tennis-courts *. This 
house stood close to, if not partly upon 
the division of the parishes of St. Chiles 
in the Fields and St. Clement Danes. 
It fronted towards Little Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, a plot of ground whereon Ca- 
rey-street - been since built, which 
then had a thoroughfare to Chancery- 
lane near Bell-yard, through Jack-a- 
napes-lane and Portugal-row, and 
formed a nox wns * from St. Clement’s 
Fields, crossing Thickett’s Field, to 
Chancery-lane. 

Sir William Davenant built this 
Theatre for the actors collected on the 
eve of the Restoration by himself and 
Rhodes the bookseller, and who per- 
formed for a short period at the Cock- 

it in Drury-lane, and also at the 
Whitefriars. 


While this Theatre was > 
Davenant prepared and rehearsed bo 





* Davenant, in the comedy of ‘* The 
Playhouse to be let,”” written for the above 
Theatre, makes a Frenchman call his com- 
pany a troop, which the tire-woman, mis- 
conceiving to opty to cavalry, says, “I 
thought he ta’en our long Tennis- 
eourt for a stable.” 


Of the London Theatres, No. XIII. 
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parts of the “Siege of Rhodes,” and 
the comedy of “The Wits,” at Apo- 
thecaries’ Hall. Whether this was to 
avoid interrupting the respective per- 
formances at the Cockpit or the house 
at Whitefriars, or that neither house 
was large enough to admit a rehearsal 
of the new-invented scenery, is un- 
certain. 

In either the month of March or 
April, 1662, the house was opened 
with the first part of the ‘Siege of 
Rhodes,” “‘ having new scenes and de- 
corations, being the first that e’er were 
introduced in England+.” And it 
appears that D’Avenant engaged eight 
women to join his company, beading 
four of them, as principal actresses, in 
his own house. 

In June 1665, the breaking out of 
the plague occasioned a general stop to 
all dramatic exhibitions. The ravages 
of that fatal distemper only seemed to 
decrease in the metropolis in Novem- 
ber, and not wholly extinguished un- 
til February following, when the pub- 
lic began to cautiously mingle, but it 
was still considered necessary not to 
permit the Theatres to open to gather 
a promiscuous assemblage of persons. 
Before a licence could be obtained for 
again commencing performances, the 
awful Fire of London served to pro- 
long the suspension, and this Theatre 
was not again opened, until the Christ- 
mas holidays of 1666. 

The production of new pieces, and 
the revival of several stock plays, in- 
cluding Hamlet, Macbeth, and other 
confirmed favourites by Shakspeare 
with the aid of splendid dresses, an 
novelty of the scenery, attracted such 
an uncommon flow of public patron- 
age, that Sir Wm. Davenant, whose 
superior taste, judgment, and know- 
ledge, in the regulation of a Theatre, 
was conspicuous on all occasions, 
planned the erecting another house 
more commodious for the public, and 
also more convenient for a display of 
the improved scenery, and which was 
to be erected in Dorset Gardens, Sit 
William Davenant died before the 





t Downes’ Roscius Anglicanus, 1708, 
p- 201. 
~ ‘Hamlet being performed by Mr. Bet- 
terton, Sir William (having seen Mr. Taylor 
of the Black Fryers Company act it, who 
being instructed by the author Mr. Shaks- 
peare) taught Mr. Betterton in every arti- 
cle of it.”—Rosoius Ang. p. 21. 
new 
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new house was finished, the company 
not removing there, as already noticed, 
until November 1671. 

After that period, the old Duke's 
Theatre, as it was then called, was 
re-converted into a Tennis Court, and 
agnor occupied as such until 1694. 

n 


that year the overbearing system of bey 


management adopted by the patentees 
of Drary-lane Theatre, having occa- 
sioned a revolt of the principal per- 
formers, and the nobility supporting 
the latter, “‘a subscription (according 
to Cibber) was set on foot for building 
a new Theatre within the walls of the 
Tennis Court in Lincoln’s Inn Fields §.” 
And the same writer says, it was “but 
small, and poorly fitted up, within the 
walls of a Tennis Quarrée Court, 
which is of the lesser sort.” 

This house was called ‘‘the new 
Theatre in Little Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields,” and was opened, under a li- 
cence granted by King William to 
Thomas Betterton and others, upon 
the last day of April, 1695, with Con- 

eve’s virgin play of ‘ Love for 
Love.” Two incidental prologues 
were provided, but neither assist our 
history |}. 

The epilogue refers to the asylum 
afforded bo the rformers from the 
Cockpit, and vithene some other tem- 
porary difficulty, in the following lines: 


“Sure Providence at first design’d this 


To be the player’s refuge in distress ; 

For still in every storm they all run hither, 

As to a shed that shields ’em from the wea- 
ther.” 

And another passage shews the re- 
conversion of the premises to a Tennis 
Court : 

«¢ —. our audience which did once resort 

To shining Theatres to see our sport, 

Now find us toss’d into a Tennis Court. 

These walls but t’ other day were fill’d with 
noise, 

Of ters and your Damme boys ; 

Then 


ing balls and racquets they en- 
compass’d, ; 
And now they’re fill’d with jests, and flights, 
and bombast !” 
Ev. Hoop. 
(To be continued.) 





§ Cibber’s Life. 

i! One of them was intended to have 
been spoken by Mrs. Bracegirdle dressed m 
men’s clothes. 


Portugal-Row Theatre.—Ben Jonson's Grave, 
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Mr. Ursan, Aug. 29. 
‘apres absence of a friend from home, 
whom I was desirous of seeing, 
afforded me a leisure hour this morn- 
ing at Westminster, which I thought 
I could not better employ than in vi- 
siting the interior of the sublime Ab- 
Church, a venerable magnificent 
building, in which I have passed man 
an hour in contemplating the archi- 
tecture of its lofty ailes, and in view- 
ing the tombs which adorn, as well as 
those which disfigure, their design and 
beauty. I had searcely entered the 
usual door of admittance in Poets’ 
Corner, when I was met by an old 
and particular friend, a member of the 
Church, with whom I had not long 
paced the external ailes of the choir, 
when the hurried step of workmen, 
and the unusual activity of the Vergers, 
announced the speedy commencement 
of some ceremouious spectacle, which 
we soon ascertained to be the Funeral 
of Lady Wilson, whose grave was 
opened in the North aile of the nave 
ae the third arch from the West 
en 


But what followed this piece of in- 
formation engaged my interest, and 
forms the subject of this Letter. It 
was no less than a brief account of the 
discovery of the grave of Ben Jonson, 
against whose narrow cell the foot of 
the coffin of the above lady now rests, 
on its Western side. This description 
was followed by a promise of a sight 
of the skeleton; and no sooner was 
the funeral dirge ended, and the 
Church cleared of the procession, than 
I passed with rapid step to the spot 
where have lain in quiet repose from 
the period of their deposit, namely, 
1637, to the present day, the mortal 
remains of this distinguished Bard. 

The spot of his interment is marked 
by a small stone, inscribed with the 
following laconic and well-known in- 
scription : 

*€O rare Ben Jonson !” 

which is repeated on his tomb in the 
Poet’s Corner. The eccentricity of 
the Bard is acknowledged, and per- 
haps no one particular instance is bet- 
ter known than the agreement he is 
said to have made with the reigning 
Dean of Westminster, about the quan- 
tity of ground his body was to occu 

within the Abbey after his decease. Te 
this anecdote has gained credit, that 
which stated him to have been buried 


in 
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in an ypright posture has been almost 
universally rejected as ridiculous and 
im ; in proof of which I need 
enly refer your readers to the Histories 
of Westaanster Abbey by Malcolm 
and Brayley: the former says, the 
story of Jonson having been buried in 
a piece of ground eighteen inches 
square; arose from the size of the 
stone, and ‘from no other reason.” 
The latter follows the same opinion, 
and calls it ‘‘an absurd tradition.” 
But extraordinary and absurd as it may 
appear, it is nevertheless true that Ben 

onson’s body occupied a space not 
more capacious than eighteen inches. 
This doubt set at rest for ever, I pro- 
ceed to a description of what I saw of 
his remains. 

I have already mentioned that the 
foot of the new grave joined the depo- 
sitory of Ben Jonson, and broke into, 
if it did not entirely destroy, the side of 
it. The skeleton then appeared, and 
was in tolerable preservation ; the skull 
was loose, and on the removal of the 
earth, the ¢ibia or large bone of both 
of the lower legs, several ribs, and 
one piece of the spine, separated from 
their joints. 

Every care was taken to prevent te 
workmen from breaking the skeleton 
more than was possibly avoidable, or 
of scattering the fragments which 
their spades accidentally removed ; and 
so carefully were the injunctions obey- 
ed, although the diggers were igno- 
rant that they had exposed the crum- 
bling remains of an eminent man, that 
most of the ribs, still clinging to the 
spine, protruded into the new grave, 
and were not broken off. 

[It is remarkable that the back is 
turned towards the East, and more re- 
markable still that the corpse was bu- 
ried with his head downwards, the feet 
being only a few inches below the 
pavement of the Church. 

* Ben Jonson was of small stature, 
and but for a rude interruption, I 
should have perce the exact 

h of the cell which the oc- 
pare and some other ns bo 
which it would have been curious and 
interesting to have preserved. There 
were a few small fragments of wood, 
to show that the body had been en- 
closed in a coffin or box, but the proof 
that it was constructed of no very sub- 
stantial materials, and that it has long 
been completely destroyed, appears in 
the conditien of the skeleton, the body 


Ben Jonson's Grave.—Sazon Chronicle, 
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of which was filled with a solid mass 
of earth, and the cavity where the 
head had reposed remained a_ perfect 
mould of its form. 

Under the strongest feelings of re- 
verence, and unawed by the curse de- 
nounced by Shakspeare, against the 
violators of his tomb in Stratford 
Church, I examined the skull and 
other detached bones, which were 
firm and perfect, and of the usual dark 
brown colour. When first exposed, 
the skull was not entirely deprived of 
hair, but repeated disinterments in the 
space of a few hours, or, what is 
equally probable, the fingers of the 
curious, had not left a singte thread of 
this natural covering for me to see. 

All the bones were again buried 
with the most scrupulous care, the 
new grave was iqeallly dosed up, and 
the remains of the learned Dramatist 
sheltered, perhaps for ever, from further 
disturbance, or the gaze of the curious. 


Yours, &e. 3. ¢<, ©. 


> 
Mr. Ursan, Aug. 12. 


I RELY on our long acquaintance, 
and your known impartiality, for 
the insertion of the following remarks 
on the Review, as it is called, of the 
new edition of the Saxon Chronicle, 
p- 45. My task is somewhat arduous, 
considering the variety of topics in 
which the Reviewer has indulged ; but 
I shall endeavour to confine myself 
to the two points more immediately at 
issue,—the defence of the Chronicle, 
and of myself. 

The Reviewer commences the arti- 
cle by admitting, that “ the Saxon 
Chronicle is justly considered to be 
our only authentic code of Faséti,” &c. 
These ** Fasti,” according to the Re- 
viewer, are the bulletins of public 
events sent by Government to various 

reat monasteries, ‘‘ in some instances 
ortunately preserved.” In short, the 
Chronicle is extolled by the Reviewer 
as ‘‘ the record of the day—the vener- 
able record—to which the historian 
refers for authenticity.” It is a ‘*dic- 
tionary of reference, as to the veracit 
of events,” &¢. ; nay, it is “* the Bible 
of early English history !”-——*‘ In speak- 
ing thus of the venerable record,” ob- 
serves the Reviewer, “‘ we may be sup- 
posed not to have a proper literary and 
archeological feeling ; but Mr. Ingram 
has forced it (i.e. che feeling) upon us.” 
Perhaps the negative here is an ~ 
0 
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of the presss for the writer appears a 
warm convert to the Semen Seabee 
logy-. But how, Mr. Urban, are we 
to account for the extraordinary anti- 
elimax into which he is afterwards 
betrayed? This ‘‘ venerable record,”— 
this ‘‘ authentic code of Fasti,’””—of 
** Government bulletins,”—by a me- 
tamorphosis as wonderful and surpris- 
ing as any produced by Harlequin on 
the Stage, becomes at once ‘ a mile- 
stone—an almanack—a parish-register 
—a nest of weights, without either 
pounds, half-pounds, or ounces,—a 
calendar,—though a Bible,—contain- 
ing uncommon érash—legendary and 


trash !” 

hen the Reviewer condemned in 
the Chronicle as érash the derivation 
of the Britons from Armenia, he was 
not aware, perhaps, that Sir William 
Jones has deliberately stated the same 
fact. The legendary tale respecting 
the head of John the Baptist, as the 
Reviewer should in common justice 
have told his readers, is found only in 
one manuscript, and is therefore im- 
prisoned within brackets in the new 
edition ; the utmost liberty I consi- 


dered myself justified in taking. What 
would be thought, in these days, of an 


editor, who undertook to omit as érush 
whatever happened not to suit his own 
taste and opinions? Yet this is the 
method of publishing nine original ma- 
nuscripts, which the Reviewer gravely 
recommends to “‘ Government!” * The 
“compression,” of which the Re- 
viewer accuses me, I beg leave to 
state, is not, as he concludes, “ altera- 
tion of the text, or omission,” as far as 
— to Shae — The 

i of Lanfranc ( on— 
yates Lanfranc) is ben. Lrsry not 
because it was considered trash, but 
because it was written by some Nor- 
man scribe in barbarous Latin. 

** Our difference with Mr. Ingram,” 


* This plan of the Reviewer is totally 
ne i to its fullest extent; as of 
“nine original manuscripts,” two are 

not known oan at a ae No. IV. in 
the Synopsis is concluded to have been de- 
stroyed in the fire of 1731; and No. VII. is 
only known from the collations of Josselyn, 
These facts the Reviewer ought to have 
known. The publication of the Benet MS. 
as the foundation of all, the Editor of the 
Saxon Chronicle has already recommended 
to the so properly selected to 
easry the design of Government iat effect. 
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says the Reviewer, ‘‘ turns onl n 
points of manners.” That difference, 
ope, will always remain, unless the 
Reviewer considerably improves his 
own. On this subject I say little, lest 
I should say-too much. Of English- 
men the Reviewer elegantly observes, 
** All of the breed express themselves 
strongly and concisely ;” and so will 
the Editor of the Saxon Chronicle, 
when the time arrives. The 
and accuracy of the Reviewer's “‘ lite 
ral verbal translation,’’—his new “‘ hy- 
pothesis,”—*‘ the there earth,””—the 
** horrible a¢ first struggle,” &c. &e. 
I have not time, nor you space, Mr. 
Urban, to discuss, with a critie, who, 
according to his own account, “ has 
construed and parsed every word in 
erry Gibson’s Saxon Chronicle.” 
add the prefix with pleasure; not 
plain Gibson, as the 
page 47). 


viewer (see 
J. Incram. 


Roman CANDELABRUM FOUND AT 
TurvuxTon. 


Height 5 inches and 1-8th ; diameter of the 
lase about 24 inches, 


TAKE the liberty of sending 
a hasty sketch of an elegant Can- 
delabrum of Roman workmanship in 
terra cotta, lately discovered at Thrux- 
ton in Hampshire, among the ruins. of 
a Temple, supposed to have been de- 
dicated to Bacchus. The Candelabrum 
was not cast in relief, or chased; but 
it appears to have been ornamented 
with various colours in imitation of 
relief, with white circles round the 
edges, &c. 
A more 
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A more minute description of the 
Temple itself, and of the beautiful 
specimen of Mosaic, which forms the 
pavement of the sacrarium within, 
and which is almost entire, may be 
soon expected from other hands; but 
I embrace the present opportunity to 
offer a few conjectures and remarks on 
the inscription. 

The letters are bold, and truly Ro- 
man, being of a large size, though 
some are singularly formed. The T is 
designedly curtailed of one arm of the 


Roman Pavement at Thruxton, Hanis. 


[Sept. 


cross ; which confirms the curious and 
undoubted fact, that the unconverted 
Romans carried their hostility to the 
Christian emblem of the cross so far as 
to mutilate this letter of their alphabet. 
The mention of the Bopent serves to 
correct those notices of Roman _ pro- 
vinces in Britain, in which the Bo. 
BUNI are substituted for the Boduni, 
Bodini, or Bopent. The first or up- 
per line of the inscription is as perfect 
and legible as if formed but yester- 
day : 


OVINI'VS NALALIVS NALALINVS EL BODENI. 


And from two letters only, which re- 
main of the second or lower line, su 
posed to represent V and P, the whole 
of that also may be presumed to have 
been as here interpreted. It therefore 
runs thus at full length : —‘* Quintus 
NATALIUS NATALINUS ET BODENI 
HOC TEMPLUM BACCHO SACRUM VOTO 
PUBLICO POSUERUNT;” i.e. *‘ Quin- 
tus Natalius Natalinus and the Bodeni 
erected this Temple, which is conse- 
crated to Bacchus, by a public vow.” 
Yours, &c. i & 4 


Mr. Ursan, Stourhead, Aug. 22. 


URIOSITY induced me last week 

to visit the Roman Pavement at 
Thruxton, which was announced some 
time ago in your Magazine*, and I was 
highly gratified with the inspection of 
it—for though small in its proportions, 
and consisting only of one room, it is 
truly deserving the notice of every 
lover of Roman antiquity. It is still 
in a very perfect state, excepting at one 
corner; it consists of the usual ara- 
besques, with the figure of Bacchus 
riding on a leopard or tiger in the 
centre compartment ; in another circle 
are four small heads, with arabesques 
between them, and at the lower cor- 
ners are four heads of a larger size. 
But the most interesting part of this 
pavement is the inscription at its top, 
which is as perfect as at the day it was 
formed: QUINTVS NATALIVS NATA- 
LINUs ET BODENI. There was ano- 
ther inscription at the bottom, the loss 
of which we must regret, as it probably 
contained the dedication, and would 
have thrown great light upon the 
work. The letters are singular in their 
form, and parti-coloured. As this pave- 





* See Part i, pp. 452. 


ment was probably constructed during 
the Lower Empire of the Romans, we 
are at a loss to find out the names of 
those who constructed it, or its date.— 
The coins found on the spot are chiefly 
of the Constantines.—On the North- 
ern side of this villa was the cemetery, 
where five skeletons have been disco- 
vered, one of which had its legs cross- 
ed,—a singular circumstance. 

The owner of the field, Mr. Noyes, 
of Thruxton, has paid every attention 
to its preservation, by erecting, at a 
considerable expence, a wall of brick 
and flint around it, besides a substan- 
tial covering within the area; and has 
also had a beautiful and correct draw- 
ing made of the pavement, on a large 
scale, by Mr. Lickman, of Andover, 
which (oe he will publish in litho- 
graphy, on a reduced scale, to gratify 
the public. 

These relics are situated in a field at 
a short distance from the turnpike 
road between Andover and Amesbury, 
and accessible to carriages. I am in- 
formed that Mr. Noyes will keep the 
pavement open till November, when 
it will be covered again with soil to 
protect it from the winter's frost. 

On my return to Salisbury, I inspect- 
ed some very ingenious models in chalk 
of Stonehenge, both in its original and 
dilapidated state, by Mr. Browne, of 
Amesbury, which are highly satisfac- 
tory, by conveying a much better idea 
of this “wonder of the West” than 
any drawing or verbal description. — 
They are highly deserving of the at- 
tention of every Antiquary, and espe- 
cially of the inhabitants of Wiltshire. 

These Roman relicks are situated 
N.W. of the Roman road leading from 
Sorbiodunum, or Old Sarum, to Cal- 
leva, or Silchester. R.C.H. 


JouRNAL 
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Journat or a Tour 1n 1798. 
(Concluded from p. 129.) 
duly FEET Hull, with opinion that 
5. 


it was a rich commercial 
place, only inferior to London in size 
and wealth, and making rapid advances 
to equal it in both respects, as well 
as elegance. To Beverley by 8 o’clock. 
The day was a horse fair, and an im- 
mense crowd of horses, bullocks, and 
men there were, so that I could not 
enjoy the place as I otherwise should 
have done in a stiller season, for the 
town is large, well paved, and neat, 
but the rain and crowd made my stay 
unpleasant. However, after breakfast, 
I made my way to the Minster Church, 
which, after half an hour’s dirty walk, 
well repaid my trouble. It is a noble 
Gothic bvilding on the outside, and 
within beautiful to a high degree. It 
is a Cathedral without Cathedral ser- 
vice ; the entrance is long, lofty, ele- 
gant, and grand, and at the choir on 
each side is a statue, on a pedestal, as 
] as life, of St. John, of Beverley, 
and the other King Athelstan. The 


choir is floored with black and white 
marble in so singular a manner that 
each piece, which is an octagon, seems 
as if raised. The side seats have a profu- 


sion of Gothic ornaments above them, 
which has a fine effect. The altar steps 
are the same marble continued, and 
the communion table is a fine white 
marble raised upon stone work of a 
curious frame. Over this is an arch of 
dark brown wood, finely carved, and 
very wide and high, and supported by 
fluted pillars, and on the top isan eagle 
gilded, with expanded wings as large 
as life; behind all is a large window 
of finely painted glass, which seen 
through the arch over the altar, as you 
enter the choir, is beyond measure 
beautiful ; there are several very fine 
monuments, and the whole is in ex- 
cellent repair, and perfectly neat, as 
indeed it ought to be, since it appears 
by one of the monuments that the 
interest of four thousand pounds is left 
to keep it in order. Returned to the 
inn, and glad to get out of the scene 
of noise and hurry, sat off at half-past 
ten, and stopped and dined at the new 
ina at Packlington; from thence, after 
dinner, at two, off for York ; arrived 
at four, and soon was fixed in lodgings. 

July 6. After a walk through the 
streets, went to the Cathedral, and was 
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sadly disappointed at finding there was 
no service, the body of the Church un- 
d inga thorough ir, and thechoir 
re a The bui ding iolerge and lofty, 
but very irregular in composition, and 
is encompassed by a narrow circle of 
houses; the whole has a heavy and 
clumsy look. The South entrance is 
elevated with ten steps to the door, and 
the Western was once beautiful, but 
is at present miserably defaced by time 
and violence. The entrance at this 
door, which was opened, commands 
the whole; it is certainly grand, 
but I own I was disappointed, as I 
have seen many Cathedrals which 
pleased me better, for though high 
and extensive, it yet has a dull and 
gross appearance. The chief beauty 
of it is the profusion of painted glass, 
which I shall examine more at m 
leisure. On leaving the Cathedral 
found St. Michael’s Church open, into 
which I went, and staid the service. 
In this Church is much painted glass. 
In the afternoon walked to Michael- 
gate Bar, ascended the wall by stone 
steps, and was agreeably surprised to 
find a walk along the tops of the walls 
paved with brick, and about six feet 
wide, which was continued down to 
a ferry opposite the new walk ; this is 
a fine gravelled spot along the river 
side, under large and Jofty trees, and 
in length near a mile. Sunn the 
ferry, and reserving the beautiful scene 
along the river for another day, turned 
to the left, and went into the castle, 
which is a large and spacious new 
building, and thence home. The view 
of the city from the walls, affords, in 
many parts, a pleasing scene, in which 
the Cathedral forms a striking object. 
July 7. About ten o’clock set out 
for Michael Gate, and mounting the 
steps, walked the right hand round of 
the wall, in the circuit hd which had 
a more large view of the city, anda 
full view of the Cathedral. Descends: 
ed at a ferry, and crossed it to the 
ruins of St. Mary’s Abbey, which are 
majestically | and solemn ; thence 
home through the yard of the Cathe- 
dral before twelve. After tea, a short 
trip to Mr. Tiddesman the bookseller. 
Made enquiry after my friend Stock- 
dale ; Tiddesman knew him well, and 
spoke highly of him; said he had the 
living of Bishopthorpe, about two miles 
off ; died there about twelve years ago, 
and was buried in his own Church. 
July 8. 
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July 8. To the Cathedral, wonder- 
fully full of people and soldiers with- 
out end. A fine and rather melan- 
choly chant, in the flat key: the sanc- 
tus divine. The preacher spoke loudly, 
and gave a meets sermon on ‘¢ What 
shall a man give,” &c. As service was 
over before twelve, I strolled into an 
open Church, St. Helen's, and heard 

rt of an excellent sermon, well de- 
sate on the subjects of faith, hope, 
and charity. In this Church, there is 
much painted glass, and over the altar 
exceedingly good. After dinner walked 
to the Cathedral, but was too soon: 
entered St. Michael’s Church, where 
service was not yet begun, but an ex- 
ceedingly large congregation was assem- 
bled, and the ailes crowded. Since 
Friday I have, at leisure, examined 
the painted glass. There are several 
very fine whole-length figures, which 
are modern, and the number of win- 
dows filled with this beautiful orna- 
meant, and in good preservation, is as- 
tonishing. I counted no less than fifty, 
and I dare say there are more. In such 
a building this has fine effect. About 
seven I walked out in search of Bi- 
shopthorpe Church, which I soon 
found, and was told by the sexton that 
my dear friend Stockdale was certain! 
buried there. On entering the Churc 
the sexton pointed to a spot, where 
no stone was [aid over him. What a 
multitude of affectionate recollections, 
fled full forty years, crowded upon 
me—I will not—nay I cannot de- 
scribe. 

July 9. Walked over the Fossbridge, 
and round by the castle walls. 

July 10. Was shewn the curiosities 
and tombs of the Cathedral, and the 
noble Chapter-house; the Marygold 
window, of which I have heard and 
read so much, by no means answered 
my expectation: it is neat, but so 
small, and so unlike a Marygold, that 


J should never have discovered it, if 


I had not asked the verger to point 
it out to me: it is over the South 
door, but under it there are four 
whole-le figures of modern paint- 
ed glass, Just finished, which are in- 
deed exquisitely beautiful, two on each 
side above the door. On the right, 
Abraham and Solomon; on the left, 
Moses and St. Peter. After a delight- 
ful walk along the banks of the river, 
through the greatest part of the new 
walk, home by Walmsgate. 


York Cathedral.—London Bridge. 
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July 11. To the Cathedral, to ex- 
amine the Chapter-house again, and 
was shewn the ludicrous representa- 
tion of the Friar, under an arch, so 
hidden, and so small, that I should 
not have discovered it; nor the monk- 
ish Latin motto, which is not written 
round the dome, but in Saxon letters 
of gold on the left hand pillar; it is 
this: ‘Ut Rosa flos floram, sic est 
domus ista domorum.” From thence 


to St. Michael's, staid service, and af- 
terwards examined the painted glass, 
which is in great preservation, and 
very plentiful. ys 
Here the Journal ends abruptly.) . 


Mr. Ursan, Sept. 15. 

yb: projected demolition of Lon- 
don Bridge recalls to my mind 

the introductory lines of an old Bal- 
lad, which more than 70 years ago I 
heard plaintively warbled by a Lady 
who was born in the Reign of Charles 
the Second, and who lived till nearl 
the end of that of George the Second. 
I now transcribe the lines, not as pos- 
sessing any great intrinsic merit, but 
in the hope of learning from some in- 
telligent Correspondent the name of 
the Author, and the story which gave 
rise to the Ballad; for it probably ori- 
ginated in seme accident that happen- 
ed to the old Bridge. The Lady Lea 
evidently refers to the river of that 
name, the favourite haunt of | Isaac 
Walton ; which, after fertilizing the 
Counties of Hertford, Essex, and Mid- 
dlesex, glides into the Thames. 
*¢ London Bridge is broken down ; 

Dance over the Lady Lea: 
London Bridge is broken down, 

With a gay Lady [La-dee). 
Then we must build it up again. 
What shall we build it up withal ? 
Build it up with iron and steel ; 
Iron and steel will bend and break, 
Build it up with wood and stone ; 
Wood arid stone will fall away. 
Build it up with silver and gold; 
Silver and gold will be stolen away : 
Then we must set a man to watch. 
Suppose the man should fall asleep ; 
Then we must put a pipe in his mouth. 
Suppose the pipe should fall and break ; 
Then we must set a dog to watch. 
Suppose the a run away ; 
Then we must chain him to a post.” 

The two lines in italic are all re- 
gularly repeated after each line. 


Yours, &c, M. Green. 
REVIEW 
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48. Ancient Mysteries described, especially 
the English Miracle Plays, founded on 
Apocryphal. New Testament Story, extant 
among the unpublished Manuscripts in the 


British Museum ; including Notices of 


Ecclesiastical Shows ; the Festivals of Fools 
and Asses; the English Boy Bishop ; the 
Descent into Hell ; the Lord Mayor’s Show 5 
the Guildhall Giants, &c. By William 
Hone. With Engravings on Copper and 
Wood. 8vo, pp. 293. : 
A WRITER on a theological sub- 
ject having mentioned that the 
descent of the Hioly Ghost upon the 
Apostles had been profanely repre- 
sented by a person holding a stick over 
the head of another, and a third strik- 
ing it, and giving the object of the 
sport a smart blow, he was gently re- 
primanded by a Bishop for publishing 
sich objectionable matter. The same 
opinion religious and serious people 
may of course entertain concerning 
Mr. Hone’s work; but we, as Anti- 
quaries, shall not, in parliamentary 


Engusge ascribe motives, for two rea- 
h 


sons. e first is, that this nonsense 
was entirely owing to the wickedness 
of the Priests of the era, who purposely 
kept the people in darkness; for, says 
Mr. Hone, very justly, (Pref. ix.) 

“ Until the time of Luther, Religion, 
which in principle is a pure science, was re- 
garded as an art; it was the occupation of 
the Clergy, who taught it as a mystery, aud 
practised ut as a trade.” 

The second is, that these mummeries 
were the actual methods by which re- 
ligious matters were taught, in lieu of 
a Catechism, because the majority of 
the people could not read. Thus, on 
Innocents’ day, parents flogged their 
children in bed, however unoffending, 
in order that they might for ever re- 
member the horrid massacre*. On 
St. Nicholas’s day, presents were se- 
cretly sent to children, in memory of a 
story im his Legend, because he was 
their patron Saint, and that they might 





* We derive this information from Mr. 
Fosbroke’s ‘‘ Encyclopedia of Antiquities,” 
now in our hands for the press; which 
proves, that our ancestors taught their chil- 
dren morals by these methods, as we now 
do by fables and toys. 

Gent. Mau. Septemler, 1823. 
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not forget him under these circum- 
stances, which a r to have been uf- 
known both to the worthy prelate and 
Mr. Hone. We antiquaries feel from 
this volume only horror at the crimi- 
nality of the Eeclesinaticks who 
mitted such trash to be exhibited, and 
pity for our own innocent ancestors, 
who seriously believed that they were 
doing good by such profanations. It 
is also manifest, that the existence’ of 
such things at all was solely and wholly 
owing to (see p. 187). We 
know the latitudinary notions of the 
fam day, and > thought illi- 

eral; but we also know, that thosé 
very latitudinary notions arise from Pro- 
testantism alone; and are weapons bor- 
rowed from it, for their own use, by 
persons who, if they could carry their 
point, would not permit them to exist 
at all. We therefore consider 
collections of Mr. Hone as lasting 
monuments of the mischief of Popety ; 
for similar follies still exist in Spain, 
Italy, Portugal, &c. and the result is 
barbarism in the people, and infidelity 
or rather mere nominal religion in the 
higher ranks; because reason revolts 
at doctrines and practices which de 
not satisfy, but only blind or enslave the 
understanding. Mr. Hone shows that 
all this nonsense was borrowed from 
an Apocryphal “ys eg 3 a 
false bible imposed upon the people; 
and surely it a not dliberaliey, but 
wisdom and principle in St. Peter to 
reprobate “‘ cunningly devised fables.”’ 
In short, a better anti-papistical book 
was never published than this; and to 
prove that it is absolutely usefal in the 
present day, we remind our Readets of 
the pretended mitaculous curés of 
Prince Hohenlohet, and a tract written 
and ptinted by the Rev. E. Peach, of 
Birmingham, in 1816, in which he 
narrates a circumstantial account of his 
easting out a devil at King’s Norton in 
Worcestershire. (See the substance of 
the tract in “ Popery the Religion of 
Heathenism,” p.85.) Mr. Hone, from 
Bagford’s Tit pases (Harl. MSS. 
5419) gives us the following. 


tT See Part I. p. 623. 
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‘« Tue Devin seen at St. Atzan’s. Be- 
ing ‘a true relation, how the Devil was seen 
there, in a cellar, in the: likenesse of a 
Ram; and how a butcher came and cut his 
throat and sold some of it, and dressed the 
rest for him, inviting many to supper, who 
eat of it. Altested by divers letters of men 
of very good credit in this towne. Printed 
for confutation of those that believe there 
are no such things as Spirits or Devils. 
4to, 1648.” 

Now we shall give a counterpart of 
this nonsense, from the useful work 
before quoted ( Popery the Religion of 
Heathenism), p. 91. It is this: 

«¢ A Romish Bishop (as well as a Romish 
Priest) has recently ventured to put the 
credulity of some persons, and the patience 
of others, to the test, by publishing in this 
Protestant nation an account of another 
miracle, performed at a holy-well in Staf- 
fordshire, and attested by himself, as if to 
try how far the public mind would endure 
the exhibition of so much absurdity, and no 
doubt as a prelude to future experiments 
upon their common sense and their for- 
bearance. See ‘ Authentic Documents rela- 
tive to the miraculous cure of Winifred 
White*, at St. Winifred’s well, by the 
se Milner, D.D. Vicar Apos- 


We solemnly declare that we are 
not influenced by any intolerant, illi- 
beral, or political motives. We speak 
only as Protestants and honest men; 
and, as such, reprobate pious as well 
as other frauds; nor do we think that 
the political or religious creed of Mr. 
Hone requires our notice, because no- 
thing of the kind appears in the book 
be us. The following supremely 
ridiculous thing would be a famous 
trick for the clown in a pantomime, 
by assuming the proper disguise. 

*¢T love an old MS. and ¢ a ballad in print,’ 
and I know no distance that I would not 
travel to obtain Autolycus’s Gaflad of a 
Fish, that appeared upon the coast, on 
Wednesday the fourscore of April, 
fortp thougand fathom above water, 
and sung this baltad againgt the bard 
bearts of maids.” 

Our ancestors had certainly a strong 
taste for dry humour. The following 
stanza of the original hymn, sung at 
the Ass’s Feast, is of this character, 
and worthy Barnabee’s Journal. 

«< Lentus erat pedibus, 

Nisi foret bacculus, 

Et cum in clunibus 

Pangeret Aculeus.” P. 163. 


Their humour also appears in the 


* See vol, yxxvil. 720, 1107. 


Ancient Mysteries. [Sept. 
followin t of the dialogue between 
Noah and his wife. She was afraid, 
and Noah could not persuade her to 
come into the ark. 


Noe. 
** Good wife, doe now as I thee bidd.” 
Noe’s wife. 
« By not I, ere I see more need, 
Though thou stand all day and stare.” 


Noe. 

*¢ Lord! that women ben crabed be, 
And not are meeke, I dare well tarry 
For all they wine, thou art master, 
And soe thou arte, by Saint John.” 

Noah’s mention of St. John, and his 
wife of Christ, is a monstrous ana- 
chronism ; but as to the bumour of 
his being petticoat-governed, it is a 
fact, that in the statutes of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, the Vergers are ordered to 
be unmarried men, for this reason, 
because a man cannot serve two mas- 
ters ; viz. his wife and his official duty. 

Noah’s wife was, however, always 
avixen. In the Newcastle and Ches- 
ter Mysteries, the last words she says 
to him, are 

«« The devil of hell thee speed 
To ship, when thou shalt go.” P, 214. 

In the Coventry Pageants Adam and 
Eve appeared stark naked; and War- 
ton observes, that this extraordinary 
spectacle was beheld by a numerous 
company of both sexes with great com- 
posure. 

** After the Reformation, King Edward VI. 
wrote a comedy, called the Whore of Baby- 
lon.” P. 225. 


Thus it appears that these follies 
were converted into “ a state engine,” 
for supporting the Reformation ; and 
there can be no doubt, but that, Provi- 
dence extracting good out of evil, the 
silliness and impiety of these dramas, 
founded on doing evil that good might 
come, instead of answering the pur- 
pose proposed, absolutely assisted the 
progress of Protestantism, when the 
utmost efforts were indispensably ne- 
cessary to establish it. 

Mr. Hone has a curious notice con- 
cerning the Giants in Guildhall ; and 
plainly shows, that they are represen- 
tatives of the ancient pasteboard Giants, 
carried in the pageants. We think, 
that these Giants were borne in ridi- 
cule of the wicker Images of the Druids. 





* See a curious dissertation on the Giants 
at Guildhall, by Mr. Douce, in vol. txxxv!. 
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This opinion we take up from the 
in Brand's ‘* Popular Anti- 
quities,” where it is said, that gigantic 
images of this kind are still made 
about Douay and Dunkirk, manifestly 
alluding to those cruel holocausts. 
Whatever may be the opinions of 
our Readers concerning the principles 
or motives connected with this publi- 
cation, it is certainly a curious book ; 
and one which oughé to have the same 
effect upon the readers, as the exhibi- 
tion of the Drunken Helotes upon the 
Spartans. The foolish things which 
it records, are still practised abroad ; 
probably will be so as long as Popery 
exists ; and, with proud satisfaction 
we announce, that we are whole cen- 
turies advanced beyond our neighbours 
in good sense and refinement, merely 
from being blessed with the Pro- 
testant Religion—the fast friend of 
sound piety and high reason. Henry 
VILI. and his wise daughter Elizabeth, 
thought that the exposure of the Box- 
ley Hood, &c. &c. served the cause of 
Protestantism ; and if our severer Rea- 
ders think that we have done wrong 
in not being bitteragainst Mr. Hone, we 
have only tosay, that ridiculous Church- 
rd epitaphs (of such a character is 
is book) are to Christianity what Ale- 
house signs are to the works of Raphael. 


49. The History of the Town of Belfast, with 
an accurate Account of ils former and pre- 
, sent State; to which are added, a Statis- 
tical Survey of the Parish of Belfast, and 

a Description of some remarkable Anti- 

quities in its Neighbourhood. 8vo, pp. 298. 

Plates. 

BELFAST, which is generally de- 
scribed as a very handsome town, must 
certainly rank the third in Ireland for 
the extent of its commerce and manu- 
factures, as well as for the wealth of its 
inhabitants. Great part of the pro- 
ductions of the neighbouring counties 
is here consumed or shipped ; this town 
being considered the chief emporium 
of the North of Ireland for every 
article, either of foreign or domestic 
produce ; and in some branches of ma- 
nufacture it is superior both to Cork 
and the Metropolis. ‘The houses are 
7099, the population 37,117; but in- 
cluding Ballymacarret, at least 40,0005 
the amount of the customs in 1821, 
386,709/. and the exports in linen 
cloth (the average of three years) 
17,566,000 yards; of muslin 137,291 
yards; besides beef, pork, &c. The 


probable estimate from the above re- 
turns, and the others in pp. 191, 192, 
is, that the receipts of the inha- 
bitants, dividing to each alike, amount 
to between 50 and 60/. per head,—an 
undoubted proof of t ity. 
The operation of the change of times 
does not appear to be connected pre- 
cisely with the war. In 1809 the 
customs arose to 425,174/., and fell 
the next year to 321,325/.; both years 
of active warfare; but rose again in 
1811, to 344,441. ; in 1814t0373,7211. 
We mention this for the purpose of 
introducing an authentic anecdote of 
Buonaparte. A relative of a friend of 
ours set up a cotton manufactory in 
France, and the Ex-emperor honoured 
it with a visit. He admired the works, 
aud complimented the proprietor, who 
made a complaint to him, that he 
could not find a sale, owing to the sur- 
reptitious introduction of English 
goods, by means of bribery of the Bou 
aniers and other contrivances. Na 
leon promised that the evil should be 
redressed. It nevertheless continued, 
and the proprietor found his stock 
alarmingly augmented without an 
opening for the sale of it. With some 
difficulty he forced his way, on a pub- 
lic occasion, into Buonaparte’s pre- 
sence; and held up in his hand a peti- 
tion. That shrewd personage, with- 
out asking for or looking into. the 
paper, exclaimed, ‘ What! you have 
come about the obstruction to the. sale 
of your goods, It shall be remedied 
immediately.” It was so; and the 
ame soon emptied his shelves. 

nglish wares disappeared. 

Belfast abounds with several fine 
buildings, which are here elegantly 
——- Among these is a College, 
and the effect of such institutions, in 
a commercial town, is well told in the 
following extract : 

_ There is very little taste in Belfast for 
the Fine Arts, nor do the inhabitants gene- 
rally display, in their ordinary intercourse, 
that desire for Literature which were to be 
wished and expected. It has been said to 
have meddled too much with politics, to 
have attended — - such affairs, 
and that a greater relish for lite’ ee 
might modify this political spirit.” t may, 
however, be at present distinctly perceived, 
that the literary respectability of this town 
is increasing, and it may confidently be - 
ticipated, that every succeed wi 
ae that vacate more paces f + thems 
durable. The College must be the principal 
cause of this. It will widely acme «i 

the 
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the benefits of a liberal education, which is 
incompatible with no situation in life. The 
Scotch Universities are numerously atteuded 
by individuals, who are not designed for any 
learned profession, The consequences are 
as well known as they are creditable to that 
nation. The people are enlightened and in- 
dustrious, not less but more intent on com- 
meree and manufactures. One of their 
greatest Universities is contained in one of 
the gee trading cities in the world, 
and the classes of that very University are 
swelled with numbers who are hereafter to 
be engaged in that very trade.” P. 128. 
Now we know that the Scotch, in 
arts, learning, morals, arms, and com- 
mercial ability, are equal to any nation 
under heaven, and that much of this is 
owing to the cheapness of education in 
all its forms; and that the cheapness 
of that education, in what is called the 
liberal branch, extends the taste for 
Literature. In short, we think that, 
with the extension of liberal education, 
the sale of books is intimately connect- 
ed, and that, as all heavy expence bars 
improvement, little Universities a /a 
mode des Ecossois, would be very poli- 
tic institutions ai Bristol, Manchester, 
Birmingham, Liverpool, &c. If they 


eonfer no degrees, which are Attorneys 
stamps to professions, they could not 


injure the great establishments at Ox- 
ford or Cambridge ; and by presenting 
openings for the employment of their 
graduates, as Professors, might extend 
the interests of Science, and the Church 
of England. 

Belfast has many remains of a Drui- 
dical cast, as stone cireles, cromlechs, 
&e.from which no novelty of infor- 
mation results; and for which novelty 
alone we can afford room. One most 
interesting fact deserves record; a 
Druidical rock bason actually used as 
a font for baptism (p. 249), and a 
sacred grove of ¢horns, as venerated as 
the oak, and of which superstition the 
Geltick origin is exhibited in Mr. Fos- 
broke’s “ Wye Tour” (p. 137), new 
edit. 

Tn p. 211 we. find young damsels 
prognosticating the names of their fu- 
ture husbands, by the slime of a suail, 

into. a dish. Of the unworthy 
origin of this practice, they are little 
aware, the snail being the emblem of 
selacity. We shall take our leave of 
this well-compiled and useful work, 
with the aecount of a practical budl, 
well worthy of Irish labourers. 

*< The proprietor of the estate of Con 
O'Neil wishing to preserve. the ruined 
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Castle of so famous a sept, ordered a wall to 
be built round it for that purpose. 
persons employed on this occasion, seeing 
no materials so conveniently situated as the 
stones of the old building itself, proceeded 
with great composure to demolish the 
rnin, and unaccountable as it may seem, 
had accomplished their work, and pulled 
down the castle to build the wall, before the 
lamentable error was discovered.” P. 272. 

We beg to remind the Editor, that 
To graphical works onght to have 
heat because the materials are of 
an unconnected nature; at least an 
ample “ table of contents.” In all 
other respects he is entitled to com- 
mendation. 


50, Neale and Brayley’s Westminster Abbey. 
(Concluded from p. 140.) 


THE second volume is devoted ex- 
clusively to the Church,—and such a 
Church! All is done there that can 
humanly be devised for the glory of 
God and the apotheosis of man. We 
would say, that he who does not idolize 
Westminster Abbey, was not created 
in God’s own image. We — in 
inflated language for cold-blooded 
criticks, Nestors by profession; but 
there are certain subjects which would 
be absolutely degraded by any other 
than a poetical warmth of diction. 
Westminster Abbey is one of these 
subjects; and most cordially do we 
wish that it had been the thesis of an 
ode of Gray. By so saying we do 
not throw out a hint to modern poets, 
even of the first rank ; for without dis- 
respect to our comet with a fiery wil 
of wonderful imagination, Byron, or 
to the surpassing brilliancy of the star, 
Moore, we prefer the classical taste of 
our fine Etonian, to the asiatick gor- 

eousness of modern versification. 

e like old Greece and Rome in 

» and are sorry that the seat of 
its empire has been removed to Con- 
stantinople. 

Architecture and Sculpture have ex- 
hausted their efforts in this ious 
and holy fabrick. With regard to the 
latter, meritorious as it is, we differ 
upon a question of taste. Those men 
who made mind supreme, who form- 
ed their characters upon it, have here 
their earthly tenements deposited ; but 
our thoughts of these men are personi- 
fications of their souls alone, The 
chefs d’ceuvre of ancient sculpture are 
not pictures. They do not speak his- 
torically but poetically. Through the 

divine 
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divine expression of the Belvidere 
Apollo, no one, who surveys it, thinks 
the bodily form. It is lost in the 
idea of grandeur and perfection, which 
involves the whole in glory. For this 
reason, though we have no objection 
to a bas-relief upon the pedestal, as a 
picture, we prefer a single figure to 
allegorical groupes *; and into the ex- 
pression of that figure, we would have 
the artist throw his whole soul. We 
would have the portrait, in technical 
la wage, JAlattered into the beau ideal 
of his improved immortal figure, as a 
blessed spirit. We would not dest 
the likeness, but we would touch it 
with the magic wand of Guido. Fine 
as is the execution of most of the mo- 
numents, the designs are often — 
full of mythology, and better adapted 
to display the ‘Seclpsor than the sub- 
ject. The finest of the monuments 
with regard to expression, Mrs. Night- 
ingale’s, is in bad taste as to the de- 
sign. The Abbé du Bois very pro- 
perly distinguishes between the pathe- 
tic and the shocking, between the 
last scene of a tragedy and that of an 
execution ; between a hero dying and 
a bleeding head held upto view. The 
feeling at sight of this admirably exe- 
cuted marble, is horror; nor can any 
effort of genius reconcile us to such 
disgusting forms as sculls and skeletons. 
Nature, in all the animal world, con- 
eeals them by the drapery of muscle. 
But this is not the only deviation from 
correct taste; im the monument of 
Mr. Pitt (see pl. xxxvir.) we have a 
figure turning its back on the spectator 
—an attitude never used by the ancient 
sculptors, but in indication of horror. 
e shall now give some extracts. 

“< The Chapel of St. Biaixe, is supposed 
to have been originally oecupied as a trea- 
sury, or place of security for the numerous 
valuables, either deposited in, or belonging 
to, the ancient monas Dart describes 
it as having in his time ‘ three doors, the 
inner one being cancellated; and that in 
the middle of great thickness, lined with 
skins, resembling parchment, and driven full 
of nails. He , that there was a tradi- 
tionary account, that these were the skins of 
some captive Danes, which had been tanned 
and here in memorial of the delivery 
of laud from the yoke of those in- 
vaders’.” P. 35. 


In Dr. Rawlinson’s little museum 
at St. John's College, Oxford, we have 





* In the Laocoon, Niobe, groupes, &c. 
the figures are parties concerned, 


seen a piece of skin, said to have been 
taken from a Charch-door (in Essex 
we think), to which the same tradition 
is annexed. It is certain, that old 
doors and were sometimes covered 
with leather, like portmanteaus, to 
prevent fire. 

In p. 49 we find that the font in 
Lad Mi ’s garden, at Kiddin 
in Oxfordshiret, called that in whieh 
Edward the Confessor was baptized, is 
certainly more recent by at least three 
eenturies. 

In p. 62 we have a confutation of 
the general opinion, that the Screen in’ 
Edward the Confessor’s Chapel was 
erected in the time of Henry IIT. I 
is affirmed, p. 63, to belong to the in- 
tervening period between the comple- 
tion of Henry the Fifth’s Chantry and 
Henry the Seventh’s Chapel. 

In p. 118 we have a dissertation 
concerning the Coronation Chair, and 
the famous stone which was brought 
from Scotland by Edward I. There 
certainly was an ancient prophecy an- 
nexed to it, thata Prince of the Scottish 
nation should govern, wherever that 
stone was preserved; and there as- 
suredly was another prophecy, that the 
ancient British line should be revived 
in the sovereignty. Edward I. who 
extinguished the Welch dynasty, and 
removed the stone from Scotland for 
the purpose of destroying the charm, 
or transferring the luck (as old women 
would call it), could not ibly have 
contemplated a revival of the old Bri- 
tish race in the House ef Tudor, or the 
union of the Scotch and English crowns 
in that of Swart. The coimeidence is 
very remarkable. The wise view of 
Edward, in wishing to place the whole 
island under one head, cannot be dis- 

uted, but it was the providential celi- 
bacy of Elizabeth, which alone effected 


it. 
The dissertation of Mr. Brayley is 


very ample and elaborate. In p. 118 
he shows from Pliny the ancient 
superstition of ‘* Stones of Fate,” one 
use of which, among the Persians, was 
to point out the most deserving candi- 
date for the throne. We are inclined 
to think that our phrase “ the very 
stones wou'd cry out against you,” Is 
not a poetical hyperbole, but derived 
from a very ancient superstition; and 
that the expression of St. Peter, where 





+ Engraved in the new edition of War- 
ton’s “ History of Kiddington,” 1815. : 
ne 





he bids us come unto Christ, as unto a 
living stone, may be metaphorical. 
Holinshed (vi. 166. ed. 4to.) mentions 
a curious illustration of this supersti- 
tion. A Welch woman, who had 
made a petition to King Henry II. 

ing in procession with a Clergy of 

t. David’s, was disregarded ; and, in 
anger, exclaimed, ‘‘ revenge us this 
day, oh! Lechlanar ;” upon which 
Holinshed makes the following re- 
mark. 

«¢ This Lechlanar was the name of a cer- 
teine great stone, which laie over a brooke, 
and was a bridge over the same. And this 
word, Lechlanar, in the Camber or Welsh 
toong, is to saie ‘the speaking stone.’ 
For it was an old blind saieing among the 
people in that countrie, that on a time, 
there was a dead corps carried over that 
stone to be buried, and the said stone spoke, 
&e.”” 

We are therefore inclined to think, 
that the statement of Gen. Valancey is 
much to the purpose concerning the 
Coronation stone. There were, he 
says, “* soothsayers of ancient Ireland, 
called Dadanans, who settled in Do- 
negall, and brought with them from 

pt to Greece, and so to Ireland, a 
stone or altar of destiny, called Leu- 
badea, on which the Irish and Scottish 
Kings sat when crowned.” (Col. Rev. 
Hybern. ix. Ixxiii.) We have added 


these passages to Mr. Brayley’s quota- 
tions, because 
‘¢ In particular, fame reports, that in the 


times of heathenism, before the birth of 
Christ, he only was crowned Monarch of 
Ireland, under whom, when placed on it, 
the stone groaned or spoke, according to the 
book of Hoath, formerly in the possession 
of Sir Thomas Stafford.” P. 125. 

Weare sorry to find, that this vene- 
rable remain has been greatly disfigur- 
ed by mutilations, “ by even the initials 
of many persons! names having been 
cut in its most ornamental parts.” P. 
136. It should therefore be placed 
within a grating, or be secured in some 
other way from further injury. 

In p. 140, we have some valuable 
remarks on the ancient painted glass. 

«¢ All the ancient glass with which these 
windows are composed, is of the kind called 
pot-metal, from the colours being incorpo- 
rated with the glass, while the latter is in a 
state of fusion; by which means the stain 
pervades the entire mass. The glass is very 
thick, probably a full eighth of an inch, 
yet to vitrify and fix the colours, laid on 
with the pencil, it has been exposed to such 
a strong degree of heat, that many of the 
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pieces are much » though only a few 
inches in extent.” P. 142. 


' Again, we have the following useful 
observation. 

“* We are not, indeed, uainted with 
any paintings on glass, so as the 
human figure, till about the close of the 
fourteenth century.” P. 143. 


The following particulars, concern- 
ing the central towers, are very little 
known : 


*¢ It is a remarkable fact, that all the 
great columns of the middle tower are much 
inclined from the perpendicular; for al- 
though of vast magnitude, their solidity has 
proved inadequate to resist the pressure of 
the several rows of arches, which thrust 
against them. From this cause, they are 
all bent considerably inwards; in wy Neo 
tion, as it were, towards a common centre. 
Sir Christopher Wren attributes this insuffi- 
ciency to the want of an elevated steeple, 
which by its incumbent weight, would have 
rendered the strength of the columns supe- 
rior to the pressure of the arches. In all 
Gothic fabrics of this form, says Wren 
(vide Parentalia, p. 301), the architects 
were wont to build towers or steeples in the 
middle, not only for ornament, but to con- 
firm the middle pillars against the thrust of 
the several rows of arches which force 
against them every way. The architect [of 
the Abbey Church] understood this well 
enough, but knowing that it might require 
time to give such abutment as the tower 
to his arches, which was to be last done, 
and lest there should be a failing in the 
mean time, he wisely considered, that if he 
tied those arches every way with irons, 
which were next to the middle of the cross, 
this might serve the turn, till he built the 
tower to make all secure ; which is not done 
to this day. These irons, which were hook- 
ed in from pillar to pillar, have been stolen 
away, and this is the reason of the four 
pillars being bent inward, and the walls 
above cracked.” P. 148. 


Two extraordinary things result from 
this statement, the fest, that the Tower 
should never have been finished; the 
second, that such pony but injurious 
depredations should have been per- 
mitted; but perhaps they were done 
in [the civil wars. Certainly there 
was more to steal here than im other 
Churches ; and full advantage has been 
taken of this circumstance, in which 
uality of spoliation the Worthies of 
the day alluded to were not deficient. 
It appears, from p. 205, that the loyal 
Duke of Newcastle’s loss in this zra 
** amounted tothe vastsum of 941,308/.” 
a property which no individual in the 
days 
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days of Charles I. could have been 


su to possess. 

Monuments are duly illustrated 
with biographical notices. We add to 
the memorial of Mrs. Katharina Bovey, 
mentioned in p. 236, that she was the 
widow of the Spectator Sir Roger de 
Coverley’s beloved. At one incident, 
mentioned in p. 241, we cannot forbear 
expressing our grief and astonishment. 
The monument of Major André has 
not long been erected, and yet “ the 
sculpture was wantonly damaged, 
within a short period after it was 
erected, and several of the heads were 
broken away.” P. 241. 

The Church, we presume, is closed 
during the night ; and during the day 
are there no sacrists and servants of 
the Church on duty? In accounting 
for the mischief done in this exquisite 
building, we shall show that it has 
been a school-boy’s play-ground. The 
remark is not made without founda- 
tion, for some years ago we went 
round the whole Church, attended 
only by a Chorister, and had we been 
so disposed, could have easily got him 
out of the way, and done any damage 
whatever, without a chance of detec- 
tion. The servants should be sworn, 
as in the Record-offices. 

We would not be thought to speak 
ill-naturedly ; but what can recompense 
injury done to Westminster Abbey? 
The most mischievous of all animals, 
school-boys, lord it here in uncontrolled 
misrule. Our author shall show, that 
we ¢» not entertain a disrespectful or 
malignant wish, but only mention an 
enormous evil. 

« The mouldings [of the Cloisters] have 
been richly ornamented with perforated 
foliage, and other ee but the whole 
is much broken, and altogether a very 

ed and decayed aspect. is, indeed, 
is the case with all the sculpture and tracery 
throughout the Cloisters, which have not 
only suffered from the regular effects of 
time, but have been also greatly deteriorated 
by the mischievous acts of the Westminster 
Scholars, who, from long usage, appear to 
enjoy ower to divert a 
selves » as they thin . in 
at foot-ball, Hen. % eet md rf a 
games. Many of the monuments, too, 
have been much damaged and broken from 
the same practices; and scarcely a single 
boss remains perfect in any part of the 
vaulting.” P. 283, 

Thus, it appears, that as Choristers 
have played in the Church, ad Jili- 


éum, the King’s scholars act the same 
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part in the Cloisters; and THAT a 
PLAY-GROUND IS MADE OF West- 
MINSTER AsBey. We think that the 
matter deserves the most serious notice. 

Here we must leave this beautiful 
work, with sincere thanks to the Au- 
thors for the rich treat upon which 
we have feasted. Our meed of praise 
can be only drinking a bumper to 
them, as founders of the feast. May 
the publick remunerate them better by 
encouraging the work. 

A set of the portraits of the Deans 
of Westminster has been published by 
Mr. G. P. Harding, as a suitable ac- 
companiment to their Memoirs by Mr. 
Brayley, in the first volume. ey 
will be found very desirable embellish- 
ments, as they appear to be copied 
correctly from authentic pictures. 


51. Dissertations introductory to the Study 
and right Understanding of the Language, 
Structure, and Contents of the Apocalypse. 
By Alexander Tilloch, LL.D. §e. &. 
8vo. pp. 380. 


THE tendency of this work is, with 
relation to its grandest point, that of 
exhibiting a great mistake concerning 
the Apocalypse. Most Commentators, 
if not all, have taken the Revelations 
to be a prophetical book, written in 
metaphors and figures, — the happy 
interpretation of which the real mean- 
ing must depend ; but Dr. Tilloch very 
ably maintains, that the things com- 
municated to St. John were not figures 
or metaphors, but actual symbols or 
hieroglyphicks, with as definite a 
meaning as A. B. or C. when the 
alphabet is acquired (see p. 160 seq.) 
But let us hear the learned Doctor 
himself, in explanation. 

*‘ The object I have in view, in offering 
these remarks, is, not to give, at present, 
an explanation of particular symbols, but to 
press upc ——— ee dis- 
mn pg with care metaphors 
and symbols. In hieroglyphical language, 
it is not left to fancy or to sagacity to 
attach to a symbol any signification, which 
the reader may imagine would have been 
more appropriate than that assigned to it by 
the Ancients ; for in elucidating such writ- 
ings, our business is not now to make a 
language, but to read one already made, 
and we might as well refuse to assign to any 
word in the Hebrew, Greek, or iu, its 
known and admitted sense, from a conceit 
that a more expressive word might have 
been formed to pe that ee eet 
with the meaning of a hieroglyphic, because, 
in our judgment, a more appropriate — 
might 
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might have been formed. But this is, in 
fact, the line of conduct that has been fol- 
lowed by the greater part of the Expositors 
of prophecies. They have confounded 
symbols with metaphors; and because the 
} aaa employed in the latter, according to 
their various combinations, admit of various 
significations, have used the freedom to as- 
sign meanings to the former, not recognized 

the Ancients, and therefore inadmissible.” 

. 168. 

The very essence of inspiration, in 
regard to sacred writings, is infallibi- 
lity ; and we do not see how this can 
be predicated of mere metaphorical 
language. Our own prim facie opi- 
nion of Dr. Tilloch’s luminous sug- 

tion is, that it may be a felicitus 

iscovery; and that not only the A 
calypse, but many other figurative 
parts of Scripture, are versions of hiero- 
glyphical characters, contemporary, 

ps, like the inscriptions on the 
Dessiabene. Now, in our judgment, 
if such a key to the bible be ever ac- 
quired, and Dr. Tilloch’s presumption 
be sound, the consequences must be 
most advantageous to the cause of 
Christianity. The re tation of 
the Holy Spirit by a Dove, we know 
to be of Indian origin, a pure hiero- 
glyphic; nor would it be possible to an- 
nex a vague metaphorical signification 
to figures without end in Holy writ. 
In truth, metaphors may become hie- 
roglyphics by common use. Put the 
figure of an eagle or a lion after the 
name of a king; or a goose or an ass 
after that of a fool, it is in fact a hiero- 
glyphic. St. Paul says (2 Tim. iii. 17.) 
that he was delivered out of the mouth 
of the lion; upon which passage 
Whitby observes, from Josephus xviii. 
8, and Esther xiv. 13, that it was 
usual to call Kings and Governors 
lions. Of course, a common denomina- 
tion ultimately becomes a hieroglyphic ; 
and, in our opinion, the way to find 
out a hieroglyphical alphabet, is to 
ascertain what were those common 
metaphorical denominations in the na- 
tion in question, such as are among us, 
“he is a butterfly, a monkey, an ass,” 
&c, (we wish that we could specify 
honourable hieroglyphics) and then to 
ee the symbol. Should such 
iscovery be eflected, we think that 


a 
a 
it would render Prophecy 
strative as Mathemaucs, and establish 
the infallibility of the bible, beyond 
the power of scepticks to dispute, with 
a prospect of commanding attention. 

Ve have only taken this particular 


as demon- 
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int in Dr. Tilloch’s excellent work. 

ith the exception of Dr. Wheeler's 
** Theological Lectures,” we have seen 
few books its equal, in regard to that 
fine manner in which a scholar writes; 
s. e. all idea and illumination, nothing 
common-place, no disquisition by our 
Edinbargh and Quarterly valcans, forg- 
ing thunder and armour for Whigs or 
Tories. It is got up in a superior form; 
and we sincerely hope, that Theolo- 
gians will find that the Apocalypse 
establishes the divinity of Christ, and 
that the darkness imputed to the Re- 
velations, in this point, may be ascribed 
to the wrong interpretation put on the 
Ist verse of the fifth chapter, as is 
suggested in p. 377. 


> 
83. Sketches in Bedlam, or Characteristic 
Traits of Insanity, as displayed in the cases 
of one hundred and forty Patients of both 
Sexes, now or recently confined in New 
Bethlem, including Margaret Nicholson, 
James Hatfield, &c. &c. 8vo0, pp. 312. 
WE are among those, who consider 
pneumatology, or the science of the 
human mind, distinct from physicks, 
to be without foundation in nature; 
in other words, we think ideas, and 
all other mental actions, to be pure 
elementary properties, impressed upon 
material organs, such properties being, 
in se, portions of the vis divina, and 
parts of the donation of life or self- 
existence. The organs may be imper- 
fect or diseased, and as in fatuity, or 
fever, or insanity, distort the represen- 
tation of the mental action. We 
think, that metaphysicks assume their 
stulate; viz. that there is a human 
intellectual action distinct from matter. 
This we do not accredit. We do not 
deny, that intellectual properties may 
so act, because matter can have no 
necessary connection with the pro- 
rties of mind; all that we mean is, 
that they do not so act. The pro- 
perties of Electricity and Galvanism, 
reside in wax, silk, glass, zinc, and 
salt; when they are, in commercial 
language, mere raw materials; but 
those properties are only to be de- 
veloped, when they are put into parti- 
cular modes of action. Now pneu- 
matology, or metaphysicks, distinct 
from matter, we conceive to have the 
same relation to science, as would be 
discussion of the electrical and gal- 
vanick properties of the bodies men- 
tioned in their rude primitive state ; a 
mode of philosophizing more Aristo- 
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telian than Baconian. In short, we 
think, that infancy, and insanity, and 
fatuity, present phenomena which 
cannot be reconciled with the possible 
existence of abstract metaphysical 
science ; but the discussion would 
lead us too far at present. It is suffi- 
cient, therefore, for us now. to say, 
that we have exhibited our theory in 
plain language, and have only to add, 
that we do not mean to deny the pos- 
sibility of immaterial existence (for a 
shadow exists, though it has no sub- 
stantial being), only that there is no 
such thing in nature as immaterial 
action, capable of being a subject of 
knowledge to us ; of course, no possi- 
bility of the existence of such a science 
as pneumatology, distinct from phy- 
sicks. 

Cases of insanity and fatuity (for 
they are distinct things) present to our 
view the best materials for the study of 
pneumatology on a substantial basis. 

he late very ingenious Dr. Parry, of 
Bath, used to discriminate idiotic sub- 
jects by scale, in this way; one had 
a three year old understanding ; an- 
other, one of eight years, and so forth. 
Two cases we knew, which came un- 
der his observation. These children 
would, when sent to Church, recapi- 
tulate from once hearing nearly all the 
contents of the sermon ; but they could 
not return common-sense answers, or 
argue; in short, they could not com- 
bine ideas with facility; whereas the 
power of intellectual = chiefly 
consists in associating and disjoining 
ideas with the utmost possible ease 
and promptitude. 

The work before us is not, em | 
speaking, philosophical and medical, 
though it may be useful in both these 
respects. It is rather a curious book, 
intended to display and recommend the 
excellent treatment of maniacks, in 
this noble Institution. 

One very singular fact is, that the 
poor unfortunates actually believe the 
most gross absurdities, absolute impos- 
sibilities, which the very eyes disprove. 
In p. 132, we find a man mistaking a 
woman for a mare; and upon his re- 
covery, actually declaring that he verily 
believed her to have been a mare. 
Thus the fancy despotically commands 
the senses, and the theory of ghosts and 
apparitions becomes capable of physi- 
cal proof. A partial and temporary 
derangement ensues ; vision obeys the 
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disease ; and the phantom becomes 
really existent to the terrified spectator. 

Insanity goes further: it proves, that 
body is actually subservient to mind ; 
and that the improvement or deterio- 
ration of this faculty alone may pro- 
duce the future a or misery of 
religion by only a few changes in the 
corporeal structure. It also proves 
that maniacks, in almost every case, 
endure the greatest misery; but, where 
the powers of intellect are completely 
lost, or they are idiots, they are quiet 
or happy. See the cases of Butland, 
p- 62, Morley, pp. 63, 64, and Bar- 
nett, p. 64. In the case of George 
Tester, p. 181, we find that 

*« The faculty of memory in recollecting 
every thing which passes in his fits of frenzy, 
is very remarkable, and is a source of much 
affliction to his mind at lucid intervals.” 

Of William Elmore, we find in p. 
214, that 

** He actually believed he had neither 
eyes, nose, mouth, tongue, nor teeth; while 
feeding him his keeper would desire him 
to open his mouth. ‘ Mouth,’ he would 
answer, ‘I have got no mouth; I had a 
nice large one once, but I have got none 
now.’ He atvtually supposed his mouth to 
be quite an opposite part of his person, and 
would call aloud to’ the keeper, when en- 
deavouring to feed him, ‘ dont, pray dont 
put meat and things in there! its so unna- 
tural. Nobody-ever did that before to an 
man ; its so unreasonable ; pray dont do it’.”” 

It appears from p. 221, that nature 
supports lunaticks in the most incessant 
action of mind and body, by the aid of 


a perpetual appetite for all food they 
can find. 

Another subject (p. 122) had an 
excellent and affectionate wife, whom 


he was perpetually cursing and abus- 
ing during his illness. hen reason 
resumed her seat, “‘ to abuse and exe- 
cration succeeded affection, panegyric, 
and benediction.” 

An amusing insanity was that of 
William Killick, in p. 239. 

*< Amongst his other miscellaneous occu- 
pations [when in his senses] was that of 
supplying the place of an alarum clock to 
his neighbours, who had occasion to rise 
early, for the market or other objects, by 
rousing them from their slumbers at one, 
two, three, four, or five in the morning. 
For this purpose poor Killick usually sat up 
all night in order to be up early; and for 
these services he received a few shillings per 
week. But after his mental nt 
commenced, he still remembered his old 

calling, 
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calling, followed it up without any particu- 
lar orders, and would awake half the neigh- 
bourhood at all hours of the night ; so thes 
instead of being a useful mouitor, he became 
a general nuisance; and he persevered in 
this Oger until many of his customers 
actually paid him for desisting from those 
unseasonable visits, and not calling them 
through the night.” 

Margaret Nicholson (p. 254), says, 

** That the King had a notion of her, 
and that the knife only came out of her 

ocket with the petition, by accident. She 

as no Prager symptoms of insanity ; 
very seldom speaks; is perfectly tranquil ; 
has a singular aversion to bread, but eats 
biscuits and gingerbread; and enjoys snuff. 
She has totally lost her hearing.” 

We dismiss this work as a very 
curious book, with professing our 
siticere respect for the governors, me- 
dical gentlemen, and others, connected 
with the Institution, which appears to 
be excellently conducted. 


58. Font. Assey. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

TWO rival candidates now start for 
fame—Mr. Britron and Mr. Rourt- 
TER; the one a Veteran in the fields of 
Art—the other, a young but zealous 
champion, eager to encounter his rival. 
Each has his merits, which (havin 
seen their respective works) we shall 
endeavour to criticize, ‘* and nothing 
extenuate, or set down aught in ma- 
lice.” 

We begin, therefore, with the Vete- 
ran, who appeared first in the field. 
His work is decorated with the follow- 
ing twelve Plates : 

*¢ Frontispiece—Plan of the Apartments 
—View of the Great Hall or Central Tower 
—South-west view of the Abbey—North- 
east view of the same—Distant view of the 
Abbey—Octagon Tower, looking West— 
Octagon Tower, looking East—Part of King 
Edward’s Gallery—South end of St. Mi- 
chael’s Gallery, a coloured Plate—East Oriel 
Window in St. Michael’s Gallery, coloured 
Plate—Title-page—View of the Grounds, a 
wood-cut.”” 

On reviewing these Plates, the Au- 
thor confesses that they are not equal 
to those of his “ Cathedral Antiqui- 
tics ;” a just remark, in which we 
must coincide; and he afterwards 
candidly allows, ‘ that many of his 
old friends and patrons will see an in- 
feriority of some of the Plates, to those 
belonging to his former works.” 

At p. 15 the Preface to the work 
commeiices with a long note alluding 
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to the various publications in which 
this Abbey has been described; and 
the Author takes this opportunity of 
speaking (rather too fully) of his own 
works, adding an address to his friend 
John Broadley, esq. which has no- 
thing to do with the subject of which 
he is treating. 

Chapter I. p. 23, the description of 
Fonthill Abbey commences with some 
notice of our most distinguished Eng- 
lish mansions. The Author afterwards 
proceeds to mention the original as 
well as the present state of the adjoin- 
ing grounds. 

At page 28 we find an account of 
the visit and grand reception of Lord 
Nelson at the Abbey; and the Writer 
afterwards conducts us through the 
demesnes; but to form a correct idea 
of their extent, within the walled in- 


closure, a correct ground-plan is a great. 


desideratum. 

Chapter IL. P: 37, is confined to a 
description of the interior parts of this 
edifice ; and the Author agtees with 
the general voice of those intelligent 
persons who have visited the Abbey, 
that it possesses many defects, as well 
as beauties, adding, 

** It might easily be supposed, that the 
Author o Vathek- with a vivid fancy, a 
mind stored with information, from extensive 
travel, and more extensive reading, and with 
a vast fortune, would not be satisfied with 
any thing of common place, or even usual 
character.” 

The Founder of this Abbey has cer- 
tainly produced a wonderful scene both 
of novelty, fancy, and imagination ; in 
thus forming within the space of a few 
years (since 1795) an erection, from 
which no visitor has ever returned un- 
gratified, however he may condemn 
some architectural parts of the structure. 

This Chapter also contains six closely 
printed genealogical tables of the de- 
scent of Beckford, &c. whose family 
honours and numerous quae in 
their armorial bearings seem to have 
been derived chiefly from the maternal 
line of Gordons and Hamiltons *. 

Of the Library, little is said, and 
indeed a catalogue of the extensive 
and splendid collection of books con- 
tained within it, could not be either 
expected or admitted in this work t. 


* See our last vol. part ii. pp. 201, 317, 
409, 412. 

+ For a detailed account of the books, 
priavings, china, furnitare; &c. see Mr. 

hillips’s Catalogue. 
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Chapter III. Two more — 
gical tables are added, which relate 
chiefly to the ma/e line of Beek ford ; 
vtz. 

*¢ Peter Beckford, ob. 1691; mar. 1. 
Bridget ...... ; 2. Anne Ballard, ob. 1696. 

*¢ Peter Beckford, ob. 1735; mar. Bath- 
shua Hering, ob. 1750. 

*« William Beckford, Lord Mayor, ob. 
1770; mar, Maria Hamilton, ob. 1798. 

*¢ William Beckford, living 1823 ; mar. 
Lady Margaret Gordon, ob. 1786. 

*¢ Susanna-Euphemia, only daughter liv- 
ing: mar. Alexander Duke of Hamilton.” 

Rotter in our next, with a com- 
parison between the rival works. 


oo 
54. Memorable Days in America; being a 
Journal of a Tour to the United States ; 
principally undertaken to ascertain, ly 
positive Evidence, the Condition and pro- 
table Prospects of British Emigrants ; in- 
cluding Account of Mr. Birkbeck’s Settle- 
ment in the Illinois; and intended to shew 

Men and Things as they are in America. 

By W. Faux, an English Farmer. 8vo, 

pp. 488. Simpkin and Marshall. 

** MEMORABLE days in America!” 
—Such are the introductory words 
of the title-page; but we apprehend 
the reader, on perusal, will close the 
book with the more melancholy ex- 
clamation of ‘‘ miserable days in Ame- 
rica!” Our traveller cannot be con- 
gratulated in the language of the Tro- 
jan hero, at the recollection of his ad- 
ventures, “ Olim meminisse juvabit.” 
He will rather have reason to exclaim, 
with thousands of his deluded country- 
men, ‘* Semper meminisse pigebit.” 
Like Mr. Fearon, our traveller left his 
native country under the most favour- 
able prepossessions for America. He 
saw numbers of his countrymen daily 
hurrying thither, as if they were flying 
from the City of Destruction, under the 
certain expectation of finding ‘‘ a land 
flowing with milk and honey.” But 
how miserably they have been deceiv- 
ed, Mr. Faux’s Journal faithfully re- 

resents. The Utopian regions of 

irkbeck, it appears, only existed in 
the writer's imagination ; and the gar- 
‘dens of a transatlantic Eden, which 
allured our hapless countrymen, only 
flourished, like M'Gregor's Poyais, in 
the inflated descriptions of an inte- 
rested enthusiast. 

Under these circumstances it is with 
considerable satisfaction that we in- 
troduce the unsophisticated statements 
of an individual whose only object was 
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to ascertain the truth—to ‘‘ make plain 
delineations, and convey correct im- 
pressions—pictures from life—things 
as they are.” For this purpose the 
author has studiously avoided every 
thing which might have the appearance 
of systematic arrangement. Every cir- 
cumstance is noted down exactly as it 
occurred. Thus the work is a mere 
Journal, which frequently presents a 
strange and even ria st melange of 
opposite subjects ;—statistics, cooking, 
and ugly women—slavery, green peas 
for dinner, &c. being often in one and 
the same paragraph. On this account 
our extracts must be of a very desultory 
description. 

We shall not advert to Mr. Faux’s 
voyage, further than to state that he 
arrived at Boston in April 1819, and 
thence proceeded to Charleston, where 
he landed on the 22d of the same 
month. He then travelled overland 
to Illinois, and the far-famed settle- 
ments of Harmony, English Prairie, 
&c. &c. From his memoranda during 
this journey we shall desultorily select 
the following remarks on the AMERI- 
CAN CHARACTER: it certainly does 
not appear in that favourable point of 
view which the democratic insanity 
of modern Levellers would fain repre- 
sent. 

“€ April 14.—It is no unusual thing for 
some of the people of this country, on 
going to Charleston, to take their free ne- 
grees with them and sell them for slaves, 

y way of turning a penny, or as they say, 
of making a good spec. of it. Two white 
gentlemen, I was told, determined on a plan 
to benefit themselves, and cheat the planter, 
or slave buyer; one blackened his face and 
body and became a negro; the other was 
his owner and salesman, and sold his friend 
to the planter for 800 dollars, but in less 
than three days he returned, a white free- 
man again, to divide the spoil, nor was the 
imposition ever discovered to prosecution.” 

** May 1.—During the few days spent 
here [Charleston], several robberies, b 
laries, and attempts at murder, have dis- 
graced and alarmed this city. In the street 
where I sleep, for two nights wey 
our slumbers have been disturbed by the 
cries of murder! At the theatre, a gentle- 
man has been stabbed by a Spaniard. This 
morning presented a poor fellow lying all 
night until nine, a, m. in the street, in a 
hot, broiling sun, 110° by the thermometer. 
He was found nearly murdered, having his 
legs both broken, and otherwise terribly 
bruised about his head and breast, and 
robbed of all he had, 15 dollars. To the 
disgrace of the nightly watch and city sen- 
tinels, 
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tinels, and to the open-day humanity of the 
citizens, here mb suffered to lie, satu- 
rated with pestilential dew, and, in the day, 
left to roast and be devoured by flies, until 
an old Prussian colonel offered a dollar to 
have him removed as a nuisance, too dis- 
gusting to delicate nerves and sensibilities. 

r. Brown, a landlord in Church Street, 
then called out to two black men, ‘ Here, 
June and July, come and assist, and tell 
August to help you.’ These three men 
were so named; and but for them and the 
colonel, the poor forsaken sufferer must 
have taken three months, literally, to effect 
his removal.” 

*¢ May 3.—Paid my hotel bill, 26 dollars 
and a half for 11 days. The business of 
the bar-keeper, an influential character, 
seems to be, to make a bill. One bottle of 
madeira, in the bill, more than I ordered or 
drank. It is charged 2 dollars or 9s. ster- 
ling a bottle, and cider half a dollar.” 

*¢ July 13.—It is the pride and pleasure 
of Americans to get into debt, and then by 
avoiding payment, show how adroitly they 
can cheat and wrong each other. Few look 
upon knavery with disgust, but rather with 
a smile of approbation. It is indeed diffi- 
cult to trade with the people in an old plain 
honest way. Knavery damns the North, 
and slavery the South. Free blacks with- 
out a certificate are here seized, put into 
our city gaol, advertised a month, and then 
sold for gaol fees, when they become slaves 
for life. Who would expect to find a certi- 
ficate always in the pocket of a poor wander- 
ing African, who has become free ?” 


*¢ July 26.—* A propensity to cheat and 
deceive,’ says a shrewd informant, ‘ pervades 
all classes of this people [Maryland], from 
the lowest mechanic and tradesman, or 
companies in trade, up to nearly the first 
officer of government. It is the boasted 
qualification of the smart man. Thieving 
is a characteristic feature of Maryland, 
which is peopled principally by Catholics, 
who correct all evil by absolution. The 
Carolinians keep and train up large dogs for 
hunting and finding runaway or concealed 
negroes, who are easily scented and found 
by them, if they be in the woods. The 
mode of training is thus : Set a young negro 
daily to strike a pup, and then run ee it. 
This is dog-training. My cousin, Captain 
H. Rugely, in my presence ordered a youn 
negro to strike a half-grown cur, which 
immediately seized the boy, who was worried 
a little, for my amusement and instruction. 
Hence these dogs, though generally docile 
and gentle to cainiieial whites, instantly 
seize on any strange black man who ap- 
proaches the plantation, just as an English 
greyhound flies upon a hare.” 

** Sept. 14.—* Aristocrats,” says my friend 
Mr. Elliott, ‘ are breeding faust in Ame- 
vica : no men in the world are more aristo- 
cratical than the heads of departments ; they 


spurn, and cannot even speak to common 
men, unless it be to purchase ularity 
cheaply. Four ranks varie is demo- 
ralizing country (i. e.) the heads of depart- 
ments, clerks in office, merchants and tra- 
ders, and the lower orders. The third 
named are considered much below the first, 
yet above the second, and are therefore 
treated with more respect than the clerks 
under government, who are mere slaves, 
dependent and removeable at pleasure with- 
out explanation.” 

** Oct.21.—I must [says Mr. Lidiard, an 
English emigrant, in his statement to Mr. 
Faux] complain much of American roguery. 
Hardly any body cares about poor honesty 
and peg» If a man can, or is dis- 
posed to pay, he pays; if not so disposed, 
or not able, he smiles, and tells you to your 
face, he shall not pay. I saw an execution 
defeated lately by that boasted spirit, which 
they call liberty, or independence. The 
property, under execution, was put up to 
sale, when the eldest son appeared with a 
huge Herculean club, and said, ‘ Gentle- 
men, you may bid for and buy these bricks 
and things, which were my father’s, but, by 
God, no man living shall come on to this 
ground with horse and cart to fetch them 
away. ‘The land is mine, and if the buyer 
takes any thing away, it shall be on his 
back.” The father had transferred the land, 
and all on it, to the son, in order to cheat 
the law. Nobody was, therefore, found to 
bid or buy.” 

So much for republican virtue! 
What a charming portraiture! Ye 
Democrats, Emigrants, U topians, Spen- 
seans, and Castle-builders, behold your 
bright visions of expected bliss vanish, 
like airy bubbles, before the magic 
wand of honest truth. You here dis- 
cover that it is not all gold that glitters. 
The fairy realms of mad enthusiasts, 
who would mislead their unsuspecting 
countrymen, possess not even a local 
habitation or a name. 

From the ensuing extracts, it will 
appear that America—the boasted 
land of freedom—the refuge for perse- 
cuted patriotism—is the very sink-hole 
of slavery —where the most cruel and 
relentless tyranny is exercised over an 
unfortunate class of fellow creatures, 
who have no other fault, but that of 
being different in colour from their 
despotic masters. The province of Ca- 
rolina is the most notorious of all the 
states of the Union, for this ruthless 
and inhuman system. An English- 
man, who exists under the pretended 
despotism of Monarchy, would feel 
more repugnance at maiming or de- 
stroying his domestic dog, than some of 
these Carolinian savages at the murder 
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of their unfortunate slaves. We shall 
here introduce an appalling instance— 
disgraceful to a civilized age. 

** May 29.—About twenty miles West 
of Columbia, we saw a party of jurymen and 
other citizens, digging up the body of a 
slave, who had been wantonly whipped to 
death, and buried privately about a week 
since, and that too by the hands of his own 
master. As this is the second man thus 
murdered, the first being left unburied for 
dogs to eat, I hereby resolve to give publi- 
city to all the particulars of the last case 
when J reach the city. The gentleman who 
disclosed to the Coroner the secret of this 
outrageous murder, came to us, stated the 
case clearly, and invited us to go with him 
and behold what was once man, but then a 
mis-shapen mass of putrescence.” 

*¢ June 5.—My resolution, made on the 
29th, was this morning carried into effect 
in the following letter to the editor of the 
Charleston Courier, copies of which I saw 
printed in other papers, nearly 2,000 miles 
from this city. 

*¢ Sir,—On my way to this city, from a 
short tour through the interior of this state, 
a few days ago, 20 miles West of Columbia, 
I was suddenly attracted to a spot of earth, 
over which a respectable company of citizens 
were deeply intent on witnessing the exhu- 
mation of the body of an animal, costing 
1,200 dollars ; but which its humane owner 
(one Kelly), and three other persons like- 
minded, had seized and tied to a tree at 
midnight, and each in turn wantonly whipped 
until sun-rise; when, from excessive lash- 
ing, its bowels gushed out, and it expired, 
and was instantly buried in a private corner 
on Sunday, the 23d ult. But, on inquiry, 
the said animal proved to be of the negro, 
and by some was thought to be of the human 
species; and stood ¢ guilty of having a skin 
not coloured like our own.’ An offence for 
which these arbiters of life and death doomed 
it to die! To their honour, it should be 
told, that, when fainting, they threw cold 
water on its face, and poured whiskey down 
its throat, in order to prolong the sport. It, 
however, for several minutes before it was 
untied, became speechless and motionless, 
as the tree to which it was bound. It could 
feel and writhe and smart under the merci- 
less lash no longer. 

*¢ Good God! exclaimed I, where am I ? 
on the earth which thou hast created, and 
didst once pronounce blessed; or in the 
Pandemonium of the heathen? Heaven, J 
knew it could not be ; for a cruel task-master, 
his hands imbrued in human blood, had just 
crossed my path! Is it then, I continued, 
free America? an asylum for the distressed 
and oppressed of all other lands; the land of 
my adored Washington ; the adopted coun- 
try of my dearest fiends the only country 
on this huge cursed earth, where Liberty 
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finds an ark, or rest for the sole of her 
pained foot; and the country to which 1 
came with every fond prejudice and predilec- 
tion! What! free, and yet offer up human 
sacrifice! Monstrous anomaly! Go; fly these 
hasty lines through the world! Challen 
offended humanity to produce a spectacle 
so genuinely hellish, or so purely demo- 
niacal! Did, Sir, ever a Sabbath-sun dawn 
on a catastrophe so abhorrent to your feel- 
ings, or those of 

*« Sir, your most obedient servant, 
** Planter’s Hotel, Charleston, 

June 2, 1819.” “ W. Faux. 

«« June 8.—-This morning, at the com- 
mand of the Governor, and under the direc- 
tion of the Attorney-General, appeared in 
the Courier some vague paragraphs on the 
subject of my examination, before the latter 
gentleman on Sunday. It was a vain en- 
deavour to obliterate the deep impression 
made, and still making by my negro letter. 
Soon after I began my morning walk, I was 
met and rather rudely catechised by a Mr. 
Bee, who much importuned me to accom- 
pany him to the Times Office, and see the 
above reply, which appeared in both papers. 
This tart republican defender of slavery, 
seemed disposed to quarrel with me, but I 
had seen the article and declined his invita- 
tion. ‘Go,’ said he, ‘ and do justice to 
injured Carolina.” To do that would be to 
make negroes and planters, for a few years, 
exchange places and stations.” 

«¢ June 9.—On my return to the city, 
this morning, I found a silly and ill-natured 
epistle in the Times paper on the subject of 
my negro letter. It is certainly honourable 
to this State that so much excitement is 
seen, on touching its sore and vulnerable 

rt. Judge King regrets that I should 

ave so written, and says I must not answer 
my opponents in the way I wish. It will 
be thought time-serving, and be read to my 
prejudice on both sides of the water. ‘ And 
moreover,’ says he, ‘ the Carolinians are 
chivalrous, and will pursue you with the 
most determined animosity, if you continue 
to provoke and wound them on this tender 
point.” Such being the state of public 
feeling, in this free country, I was cautioned 
against being out late in the evening. ‘Take 
care of yourself,’ said my friends, ‘ for dirk- 
ing is the fashion.’ I therefore declined 
further controversy ; merely saying, that 
though the paupers of England were by the 
planters thought to be worse off than their 
negroes, yet in England, bad as things are, 
not even a lord may kill a man without 
being hanged for it; a specific which I 
could recommend to all negro-killers in 
America.” 

Before proceeding with our Journalist 
to the Prairies, we shall slightly notice, 
en passant, a few of the luxuries of 
American travelling. 

“ May 
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«< May 30.—Slept this night 68 miles 
from > he ¢ dreadful tempest, all 
night, almost equal to that of yesterday. I 
found my bed alive with bugs, fleas, and 
other vermin ; rose at two, a. m., to shake 
myself, and enjoy a sort of respite from 
these creeping, tormenting bedfellows. 
On opening my window, J was annoyed by 
frogs innumerable, of two species; some 
loudly whistling or chattering, like English 
sparrows at pairing-time; others, bitterly 
lamenting, like thousands of chickens de- 
serted by their mother hens; others, bel- 
lowing like cows in sorrow for weaning 
calves. This confusion from within and 
from without, from above and from below, 
spoiled my night’s rest, and seemed to carry 
me back a few scores of centuries, into 
Egyptian plagues. I was not alittle pleased 
and surprised to find that none of my rest- 
less bedfellows accompanied me.” 

*¢ June 24.—I am here [Charleston] 
paying 3s, 6d. a bottle for bad London por- 
ter, just 700/. per cent. above cost, and 
18s. 8d. a gallon; three times dearer than 
real Freuch brandy, or any other spirits, 
the best of which is sold at a dollar and a 
half a gallon.” 

‘* Aug. 30.—Grasshoppers, so called, but 
in fact a species of locust about the length 
of my Sele feaer, swarm in countless mil- 
lions all over this and the contiguous States, 
where oats and other crops are sometimes 
cut unripe to prevent their being devoured 
by these almost worse than Egyptian locusts. 

hey hop, jump, and fly from about six to 
ten feet from the ground, and devour every 

en thing above and below. A hat left 

in the field was devoured in a night. Their 
wings aud trunks are beautifully coloured. 
On their rising from the surface they fre- 
quently strike my nose. In all the plain 
round this city they leave scarcely a blade of 
. It now looks as rusty and dusty as a 
ploughed field, the grass being eaten down 
to the very roots. The intelligent Mr. 
Adams says, that when he was surveying 
the teritory on the Michigan, and other 
Lakes, flies were seen falling in clouds, and 
lay dead and stinking on the land nearly 
knee-deep. What fine manure! But how 
offensive to the Pharaohs of the country ! 
—By the papers to-day, I see that Miss 
Courtney, the daughter of au emigrant in 
Mr. Birkbeck’s settlement, was killed in a 
few hours by the bite of a huge spider, such 
as | saw in Carolina scattering thousands of 
eggs in my path. It seized the unfortunate 
lady on her forehead; no cure could be had 
of the Indian, or other doctors, Her head 
swelled to an enormous size, and after her 
death was livid all over. The herb called 
the Plantago is said to be a remedy, if ap- 
plied in time.—The West country mail and 
travellers are now repeatedly stopped and 
robbed by parties of men at oan on the 


Philadelphia road, who will not suffer any 
person to proceed until plundered.” 


** Sept. 3.—Lord Selkirk, while here, 
always deemed it expedient and politic to 
travel in the disguise of a poor man, to pre- 
vent his becoming a daily prey to tavern 
imposition and wild outlawed thieves. This 
mode is wise in any man moving in and 
through a wild country. His Lordship’s 
settlement, so very near his heart, is said to 
be in ruins, and a constant prey to the In- 
dians, excited against it by the North-west 
company, although he honourably paid the 
barbarians for their land. Murder, and 
acts amounting to civil war, have been com- 
mitted on both sides and by all parties.” 

(To be continued.) 


—o— 

55. Durazzo. A Tragedy, in Five Acts. 
By James Haynes. 8vo, pp.148. Hurst, 
Robinson, and Co. 

THIS is a fine Tragedy—a finer we 
could hardly name. It abounds with 
*‘thoughts that breathe, and words 
that burn”—it is worthy the author of 
** Conscience.” The plot is well- 
chosen, and so well unravelled that it 
must speak for itself. The scene lies 
first in Grenada, and afterwards in a 
field of battle near that city. The 
time is when Grenada was a separate 
kingdom, and attacked by the Moors, 
who had been so victorious in a late 
battle as to threaten the capital. The 
play opens with a conversation between 
Garcia and Anthonio, in which it ap- 

ars that by solemn compact with the 

vor, “if once their gates receive 
him” the government should be given 
to Garcia, who now promises the suc- 
cession to Anthonio, 

«« His nephew and his true inheritor.” 

The wavering character of the King, 
and the loss of the last battle, faraish 
the conspirators with the means of in- 
ducing the people to revolt; and for 
that purpose they engage Durazzo, a 
popular but suspected citizen, deep in 
design, ambitious in heart, subtle and 
submissive for the attainment of their 
purpose; daring in enterprise, and im- 
placably vindictive. This extraordi- 
nary person forges a letter from an offi- 
cer who was supposed to have fallen 
in the battle, and well known to be 
his friend; in which, Alonzo, who 
commanded the army of Grenada, is 
accused of having been bribed to betray 
his trust. Benducar, a nobleman of 
high character, and the friend of 
Alonzo, manfully opposes Durazzo in 
his preparatory attempt to exasperate 
the populace, and after a bitter remon- 
strance at the breaking up of a publie 

meeting, 
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meeting, first menaces, and at length 
degrades, and almost maddens him by 
a blow. 

Durazzo had formerly saved Zelinda, 
only daughter of Benducar, from the 
attack of two ruffians, and thereby, 
without the knowledge of her father, 
gained her heart. The charge of trea- 
son preferred against Alonzo is heard, 
and proved in the presence of the King: 
he is sentenced to exile, and to depart 
before the ensuing midnight. Bendu- 
car, to shew his high sense of Alonzo’s 
merit, and his indignation at the in- 
justice of his sentence, determines on 
marrying him immediately to his daugh- 
ter Zelinda—the accomplishment of 
this purpose is prevented. Zelinda de- 
nies Alonzo her affection, and he he- 
roically withdraws his claim. The 
delay occasioned by this proceeding 
enables Durazzo to seize both Alonzo 
and Benducar, on the plea of having ex- 
ceeded the time allowed for the depar- 
ture of the former, and they are cast 
into prison. Zelinda hastens to Du- 
razzo (now in the confidence of the 
King), and by her eloquent entreaties 
procures the enlargement of her fa- 
ther. The treason of Garcia and An- 
tonio, however, is detected, the city is 
on the point of being attacked by the 
Moors, and Alonzo is liberated and 
re-instated in hiscommand. Durazzo, 
aware that he is suspected, and con- 
scious of his claim on the gratitude of 
Benducar, now restored to royal favour, 
gains access to him in his private 
garden; Benducar indignantly refuses 
to be questioned on the secret of his 
Sovereign, and again in scorn inflicts 
on him a blow. Transported into 
phrenzy by this tepeated insult, Du- 
razzo calls on him to defend himself, 
and Benduear is slain. On his person 
is found a ring, which his daughter 
Zelinda had given to Durazzo, and 
now marks him for the murderer. 
This double load of affliction is too 
heavy for her reason, and Durazzo 
ields to all the bitterest self upbraid- 
ings of remorse. 

ya have we seen mania and re- 
morse more naturally or more nicely 
delineated. The fifth Act is full of 
tumult, and yet without confusion. 
Garcia and Anthonio are executed. 
The enemy is at the gate of the city, 
the forged letter is detected by the re- 
covery of the pretended writer, and his 
return to Grenada. Durazzo now re- 
solves to die nobly—for this purpose 
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he thus instructs his confidential ser- 
vant Perez. 


** Find me some fit disguise. Nay, look 
not doubting : [love 
The King has been my friend; the people’s 
Has follow’d me in days of scorn, and cheer'd 
My heart when great ones chill'd it. I 
would ise. 
Those pean OM at once; find im. 
What tongue can say, but fortune may confer 
One boon at parting; some illustrious feat— 
Some gallant rescue ? Death’sa formal thing 
In jails, on scaffolds, or on beds of down; 
But in the field—there he throws off his 
shroud, 
And full of mettle as a courser, starts 
The comrade, not the tyrant, of the brave !” 

The battle rages, and Durazzo, per- 
forming prodigies of valour, rescues 
his Sovereign, who had been made 
prisoner. Wounded and bleeding, he 
1s conveyed, at his request, to the con- 
vent ** where Zelinda bides with the 
sisterhood.” She recognizes him, faints, 
and recovers her reason. 

Zevinpa.—Be merciful, and leave me. 

Durazzo. Doubt it not. 

My hour is come.—Lovok on me once—now 
turn [ber’d! 

Thy face away. Farewell, thou last remem- 

Death makes a sluggish journey in my veins, 

But thus I bid him haste. [Stabs himself. 

Zetinpa.—Almighty Heaven ! 

Dorazzo.—The blood upon this dagger be 
the seal 

Of peace between us. 

Zetinpa.—Oh! Durazzo. 

Dvurazzo.—Speak ! 

For in such accents angels speak of mercy. 

Ze.inpa.—!| cannot. 

Durazzo.—Then, farewell! Thesilent look 

Shall satisfy—and now—you are revenged.” 

[ Dies. 

We have but one fault to mention 
in this beautiful and sublime Tragedy, 
and that is in the structure of the verse; 
nor should we have noticed this ble- 
mish had it not been so frequently re- 
peated. We cannot object to a line 
ending with a significant monosyllable, 
but Mr. Haynes will forgive us if we 
request him to improve such passages 
as the following : 

To sweep away the track and vestige of 
My perishing hopes. P. 97. 

It is not seemly that a man of your 
Republic, &c. P. 59. 

To reach the heart of opposition, and 
Let out, &e. Pp. 55, 56. 

While we notice, with considerable 
pain, the allusion to the disappgint- 
ment he may have experienced from 
the present state of stage management, 

we 
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we are sure that he will experience 
the noblest revenge, in the unqualified 
admiration of his contemporaries, and 
in the eager demand we will venture 
to predict on the part of the publick for 
the immediate performance of one of 
the best Tragedies in our langnage, and 
of one most peculiarly fitted for thea- 
trical representation. 


56. Marie Magdalen’s Funerall Teares. 
London: Printed for J. Haviland, 1634. 
Re-printed 1823. 2 vols, 16mo, pp. 204. 
C. Baldwyn, 

THIS gem of our early prose, un- 
noticed by Burnett, was lately intro- 
duced to the publick in the Retrospec- 
tive Review. Southwell, a Jesuit, 
and Prefect of the English College at 
Rome, was executed in the reign of 
Elizabeth, but from a want of a proper 
biography, and some evident contra- 
dictions in what has reached us, his 
story is rather obscure. His poetry is 
respectable, and would make an elegant 
addition to our Antiquarian Classics, 
of which these volumes form a part *. 

The writer has professedly chosen 
for his subject ** her funeral! teares, in 
which as she uttered the great vehe- 
mency of her fervent love to Christ, 
so hath she given therein largest scope 
to dilate upon the same.”” ‘This plan, 
however, is only partially kept up, for 
the book is in ct a summary of what 
is known of Mary Magdalen, inter- 
woven with such reflections as might 
arise in such circumstances; nearly as 
authentic as the speeches reported by 
historians, and, like the political dis- 
cussion in the 3d book of Hate, 
a vehicle for the author's opinions. 

The Passions are inexhaustible topics 
with moralists and divines, but none 
have treated them so fairly as South- 
well : 

«« Passions I allow, and loves I approve, 
only I wish that men would alter their object 
and better their intent. For passions being 
sequels of our nature, and allotted unto us, 
as the handmaids of reason, there can bee 
no doubt, but as their authour is good, and 
their end godly; so their use, tempered in 
the meane, implieth no offence.” Dedica- 
tion, p. iv. 

The following passage is taken from 
the conclusion of the book; it is 





* The others are Warwick’s ‘‘ Spare Mi- 
nutes,” Quarles’. ‘Spare Hours,” and 
Soame Jenyns’ “ Disquisitions ;” Sidney's 
** Defence of Poetry”’ is announced. 


scarcely to be paralleled in the whole 
body of ethics : 

*¢ Rise early in the morning of thy good 
motions, and let them not sleepe in sloth ; 
when diligence may performe them. Runne 
with repentance to thy sinful heart, which 
should have beene the temple, but through 
thy fault was no better a tombe for 
Christ, sith having in thee no life to feele 
him, he seemed unto thee, as if hee had 
beene dead. Rowle away the stone of thy 
former hardnesse, remove all thy heavie 
loads that oppresse thee in sinne, and looke 
into thy soule, whether thou canst there 
finde the Lord. If hee bee not within thee, 
stand weeping without, and seeke him in 
other creatures, sith being present in all, 
hee may bee found in any. Let faith bee 
thine eye, hope thy guide, and love thy 
light. Seeke him and not his; for him- 
selfe, and not for his gifts. If thy faith 
have found him in a Fa let thy hope 
seeke to [see] him. If hope have led thee 
to see him, let love seeke further into him. 
To move thee in a desire to finde, his goods 
are precious; and when hee is found, to 
keepe thee in a desire to seeke, his treasures 
are infinite. Absent, hee must be sought 
to bee had; being had, he must bee sought 
to bee more enjoyed. Seeke him truly, 
and no other for him. Seeke him purely, 
and ro other thing with him. Seeke him 
only, and nothing besides him. And if at 
the first search he appeare not, think it not 
much to persever in teares, and to continue 
thy seeking. Stand upon the earth, tread- 
ing under thee all earthly vanities, and 
touching them with no more than the soles 
of thy feet, that is, with the lowest and least 
part of thy affection.” Part II. p. 200-2. 

The style of Southwell is antithetic, 
his diction florid, and the refinement 
of his thoughts borders on what the 
French term esprit. As a divine, he 
deserves to rank high, his Church may 
esteem this tract as a classic, and every 
serious mind will find something pleas- 
ing in it. Had he lived in an 
when plainness was not interdicted 
by the prevailing taste, he would have 
superseded many established writers ; 
and Steele, we are inclined to believe, 
is indebted to him in the descriptive 
part of the “ Christian Hero.” 


> , 

57. Plans for the Government and liberal 
Instruction of Boys, in large numbers ; 
Drawn from E lence. 8vo, pp. 240. 
G. and W. B. Whittaker. 


PUBLIC education is of such im-. 


portance, that any book upon this 
subject is sought with avidity, and 
perused with interest. 
Our Author in his preface says, 
“ 


It 
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« Ts is i with a very different in- 
tention Petes be which the greater part of 
it was written; for our original object was 
merely to defend our system against the 
prejudices which naturally, and we had 
almost said properly, attend innovation. 

The object aimed at in this Institu- 
tion is thus expressed : 

«« We endeavour to teach our pupils the 
arts of self- and _ self-education. 
So far from supposing education to cease at 
school or at ole. we look forward to the 
moment when our pupils become their own 
masters, as that in which the most important 
branch commences. If they leave us with 
a discriminating judgment, the power of 
dving and forbearing whatever religion and 
reason shall tell them ought to be done or 
forborne, and such an extensive and familiar 

intance with elementary learning as 
shall render the business of acquisition plea- 
sant, we consider our duty rmed; and 
we look forward to their future character 
with'much of hope mingled with our anxiety. 

«Tt has appeared to us, that to ensure 
the continuance of such conduct in the 
young man as the judicious teacher would 
induce in the boy, it is — to bring 
motives to bear him, which will not 
cease to act when he escapes from the tram- 
mels of a school. This great end, it is 
evident, can only be accomplished by form- 
ing an alliance with his mind. Let that be 
taken at an early age into partnership in the 
€ art and mystery’ of education, and before 
the time for entering the scenes of actual 
life shall arrive, it will be qualified to assume 
the entire direction of its possessor.” 

The advantages of public over pri- 
vate education are so generally known, 
that they need no repetition here. 

The plan laid down in this book, is 
to establish a Commonwealth ameng 
the boys, but subject to a veto of the 
head-master. They have their Com- 
mittees, which meet every Wednesday 
afternoon to propose new and alter old 
laws: This Committee is chosen the 
first Monday in each month, at a Gene- 
neral Meeting of the boys. 


«« The first Committee was appointed on 
the 3d of February, 1817; and although 
from that time to the present (October 
1821), the Committees have been constantly 
employed in repealing, revising, and correct- 
ing the old laws, and in forming new cues, 
the master’s assent has never, in a single 
instance, been withheld, or even delayed.” 

The Committee appoint a Chairman 
and Secretary; they likewise appoint 
all officers. Their Sheriff has the 
power of detaining the boys in a dark 
place, according to the amount of their 

Gent. Mao. September, 1823. 
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debt, which is alw id iv penal 
and premial marks. TharM toon, 
Judges, and Juries, try individuals for 
misdemeanour, and sometimes 
thefts (but these very seldom). e 
Jury consists of six, and is chosen 
ballot out of the whole school. They 
have also officers to preserve the peace, 
and in fact every office and officer ne- 
cessary for such an establishment. 

Each boy endeavours to retain in his 
possession many of these marks, so that 
they may not be confined for non-pay- 
ment of the penalty inflicted by t 
Judges. A remarkable instance of this 
is given by a boy, who, for that pur- 

se, in a very short time translated 
into tolerably correct blank verse, the 
whole four books of the Georgics, 
without any assistance from a transla- 
tion. 

Every penalty which is inflicted 
upon any one of them, is immediatel 
entered into a book; if the boy wife 
lingly pays his penalty, the Sheriff is 
at all times ready to strike his name 


from the list. 


The School (which consists of seventy 
boys) is divided into separate classes, 
such as French, Latin, Greek, &c. 

The Appendix consists of a case of 
appeal, an account of the Gymnastic 
Society, with a narrative of the erec- 
tion of a tool-house by this society ; 
the first stone of which was laid with 
all — ane forms. 

e boys, as a rs by resolutions, 
which they paseed, giving the Teach- 
ers power of deciding against disre- 
spectful behaviour to themselves, do 
not exhibit such an ardent wish for 
power as might naturally be expected 
in similar circumstances. The Teach- 
ers hold a weekly meeting for the pur- 
pose of making such arrangements re- 
specting the conduct of the School as 
fall within their province. The 
are very frequently exercised in Men- 
tal Arithmetic, in which they answer 
questions with the most minute calcu- 
lations. 

_ We consider the method as laid down 
in this book worthy attention ; but our 
readers will perceive that the plan pro- 
= cannot be generally followed, it 
ing more theoretical than practical. 

Having thus gravely detailed the plan 
recommended in this publication, we 
dismiss it with expressing our surprize 
that no real names are given, as gua- 
rantees that the whole is not the crea- 
ture of imagination. 
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58. The Speech of the Bishop of St. David's, 
on We the 9th of July, 1823, on 
the Marquis of Lansdowne’s Motion for 
the second reading of a Bill for giving the 
Elective Franchise to the English Roman 
Catholics. 


QUID dubitas ne feceris is an ac- 
knowledged aphorism ; and the Bishop 
strongly says, 

**T object, my Lords, to the admission 
of Roman Catholics to offices of trust and 
profit, because the principles of their Church 
are contrary to the allegiance which is due 
from subjects to their Sovereign, and incon- 
sistent with the safety and tranyuillity of 
the State. The grant of the Elective Fran- 
chise would be attended with still greater 
inconveniences and mischiefs. My Lords, 
I need not remind your Lordships that Par- 
liament is convened by the writ of sum- 
mons expressly for the defence of the king- 
dom and of the Church, not of the kingdom 
only, but of the kingdom and the Church. 
A Representative of a Roman Catholic dis- 
trict, if true to his constituents, must, in- 
stead of defending the Church of England, 
be the advocate of measures most adverse to 
the King’s prerogative, and most hostile to 
the Protestant Religion.” P.7. 


Whatever may be political opinions 
on this subject, of two things we are 
satisfied, that Protestantism is the 
greatest Providential blessing ever con- 
ferred upon this country; and that 
claims for political see bal founded 
upon ideas of liberality and charity, 
(mere matters of private life) are ab- 
surd. Security is the only ground up- 
on which oe | a question can be ar- 
gued ; and if there are doubts upon the 
subject, reason requires only condi- 
tional and qualified concession. In 
demanding privileges, the grant is per- 
haps nothing, if it implies no legisla- 
tive power ; but how persons, bound 
by their principles to withhold allegi- 
ance to. the Sovereign, and extirpate 
Protestants (see p. 5), can in England 
claim a political right to act according- 
ly, may and will be deemed monstrous. 


— o— 


$9. Scientia Biblica; Leing a copious Col- 
lection ‘of parallel Passages, printed in 
words at length, for the Illustration of the 

- New Testament ; the whole co-arranged as 
to illustrate and confirm the different 
Clauses of each Verse ; together with the 
Text at large in Greek and English, the 
various “Readings, and the Chronology. 

. Part I. 8vo. pp. 112. 


THIS excellently constructed work 
is to a Divine or ‘Fheologian what 2 


Ready Reckoner is to a tradesman. 
Indeed it is important for all persons 
who have any sceptical hesitation con- 
cerning Christianity, because it brings 
at once into view all the Prophecies, 
which confirm the pretensions of the 
holy Founder of our Faith: e.g. under 
Matth. i. 23, we have all the ancient 
predictions concerning the Incarna- 
tion; and so de ceteris. e work 
cannot be too strongly recommended. 


-— 
60. Don Juan, Cantos VI. VII. VIII.—Also, 
Cantos IX. X. XI. John Hunt. 

WE have here two different genuine 
volumes of Lord Byron’s poetical lu- 
cubrations, for the very moderate sum 
of one shilling each. 

On the character of the two first 
Cantos of Don Juan, it would be idle 
here to expatiate. With all their 
immorality, they are, perhaps, consi- 
dered merely in a literary point of 
view, among the most mace efforts 
of Lord Byron’s pen. In them every 
thing that is vicious and depraved, 
glorious and sublime, is so skilfully fil- 
tered through the drip-stone of senti- 
mentality, that we know not the na- 
ture of the draught until we have im- 
bibed enough of it to make us desirous 
of swallowing the rest. The next 
portion of the poem his Lordship 
thought proper to publish, was marked 
by the same immorality of pur 
with very few of the attractive qualities 
for which the former part was so dis- 
tinguished ; but the Cantos which 
have given rise to these remarks are 
incomparably the most abominable in 
spirit, and wretched in execution, of 
all the writings of the author. Many 
of the verses are merely disjointed 

rose, clipped into stanzas o eight 
ines each, without the least regard to 
their euphony. 

To Cantos VI. VII. and VIII. is 
prefixed a sort of apology for the 
former ones, with an acknowledg- 
ment of the source from whence the 
details of the VIIth -and VIIIth 
have been obtained. In this adver- 
tisement he reverts to his favourite 
theme, the death of the late Marquis 
of Londonderry; and on the pretext of 
referring to one or two stanzas in the 

m devoted to the same manly and 
audable object, indulges in a foul and 
brute-like yell of triumph over the 
rave of his victim, and once more 
fastens upon the bleeding and mangled 
corpse 
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corpse of this ill-fated Minister, with a 
vampire thirst for vengeance, that 
weed do justice to the unrelenting 
malignity of a fiend. 

The sixth Canto, without the wit 
which even to depraved minds can 
alone render such grossness attractive, 
isalmost throughout scandalously licen- 
tious and obscene, and fit only for the 
shelves of a brothel. It describes 
Juan’s abode in the Harem, where he 
is treated as a female, and forms an at- 
tachment which irritates the jealousy 
of the Sultana, whose regard he had 
previously engaged so much, that she 
orders him and his paramour to be 
thrown into the sea. In the seventh 
we find him safe in Suwarrow’s cam 
before Ismail, accompanied by his fel- 
low slave, Johnson, an Englishman, 
and the two females, without learning 
how he had escaped. The details of 
the seventh and eighth Cantos are 
taken from a French book, entitled, 
Histoire de la Nouvelle Russie. 

We subjoin a few of the best stanzas. 


Love. 
A slight blush, a soft tremor, a calm kind 
gentle feminine delight, and shown 
More in the eyelids thaa the eyes, resigned 
Rather to hide what pleases most unknown, 
Are the best tokens (to a modest mind) 
Oflove, when seated on his loveliest throne, 
A sincere woman’s breast,—for over warm 
Or over ¢old annihilates the charm. 


Steepinc BeautTizs. 


There was deep silence in the chamber : dim 
And distant from each other burned the 
lights, 
And slumber hovered o’er each lovely limb 
Of the fair occupants: if there be sprites, 
They should have walked there in their 
spriteliest trim, 
By way of change from their sepulchral 
sites, taste 
Ard shewn themselves as Ghosts of better 
Than haunting some old Ruin or wide Waste, 
Many and beautiful lay those around, 
Like flowers of different hue and clime 
and root, 
In some exotic garden sometimes found, 
With cost and care and warmth induced 
to shoot. 
One with her auburn tresses lightly bound, 
And fair brows gently drooping, as the fruit 
Nods from the tree, was slumbering with 


soft breath neath. 
And lips apart, which shewed the pearls be- 
One with her flushed cheek laid on her white 


arm, 
And raven yo gathered in dark crowd 


Above her brow, lay dreaming soft and warm : 
And smiling through her dream, as through 
a cloud 
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The Moon breaks, half unveiled each further 


charm, 
As, slightly stirring in her snowy shroud, 
Her beauties seized the unconscious hour of 


night 
All bashfully to struggle into light. 
Tue Escape. 
Upon a taken bastion where there lay 
Thousands of slaughtered men, a yet warm 
grou [way 
Of murdered women, who had found their 
To this vain refuge, made the good heart 
droop 
And shudder ;—while, as beautiful as May, 
A female child of ten years tried to stoop 
And hide her little palpitating breast 
Amidst the bodies lulled in bloody rest. 
Two villanous Cossaeques pursued the child 
With flashing eyes and weapons : matched 
with them 
The rudest brute that roams Siberia’s wild 
Has feelings pure and polished as agem,— 
The bear is civilized, the wolf is mild: 
And whom for this at last must we con- 
demn? [employ 
Their natures? or their sovereigns, who 
All arts to teach their subjects to destroy ? 
Their sabres glittered o’er her little head, 
Whence her fair hair rose twining with 
affright, [dead : 
Her hidden face was plunged amidst the 
When Juan caught a glimpse of this sad 
sight, 
I shall not say exactly what he said, 
Because it might not solace ‘ ears polite ;” 
But what he did, was to lay on their backs, 
The readiest way of reasoning with Cos- 
sacques. 
One’s hip he slashed, and split the other's 
shoulder, [seek 
And drove them with their brutal yells to 
If there might be chirurgeons who could 
solder 
The wounds they richly merited, and shriek 
Their baffled rage and pain; while waxing 
colder 
As he turned o’ereach pale and gory cheek, 
Don Juan raised his little captive from 
The heap a moment more had made her tomb. 
And she was chill as they, and on her face 
A slender streak of blood announced how 
near 
Her fate had been to that of all her race : 
For the same blow which laid her Mother 
here, [trace 
Had scarred her brow, and left its crimson 
As the last link with all she had held dear ; 
But else unhurt, she opened her large eyes, 
And gazed on Juan with a wild surprize. 
There are several specimens of ‘ Kit- 
chen wit’ in the Poem. Sneering al~ 
lusions are of course introduced to his 
Majesty, the Duke of Wellington, and 
the battle of Waterloo (Lord Byron 
appears to think that the victory was 
on 
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on the side of the French), but they 
are really too contemptible for particu- 
lar notice. 

Though, blushing, as we ever must, 
to see a “* Nobleman want manners,” 
we cannot but be thankful that the 
hand which administered the poison 
has supplied the antidote. The three 
last Cantos have effectually neutralized 
the mischief of their precursors. The 
halo of Genius has been extinguished 
for its perversion, in the nebulous dull- 
ness, and he who might have “ waked 
to ecstacy the living lyre,” lives the 
wretched Thersites of his day. 


—— Q- 
Mary Stuart. By Miss Macauley. 
8vo0, pp. 138. Sherwood and Co. 


THE production befo-e us is termed, 
by its accomplished authoress, ‘ His- 
trionic Delineation of the Character of 
Mary Stuart ;” and in a well-written 

reface, it is stated to be an attempt to 
intermingle the fascination of scenic 
effect with the force of historic accu- 
racy, and the energy of poetic fire — 
Miss Macauley seems to have felt the 
difficulty of the enterprize, and a digni- 
fied confidence in her own resources— 
a confidence, without which nothing 
t or noble was ever yet achieved— 
ange we her to complete a task of 
no ordinary labour; and if not to our 
entire satisfaction, ‘still with much cre- 
dit to her industry and her talents. As 
a recitation it has failed from causes 
which no talent, however exalted, and 
no perseverance, however unintermit- 
ted, could prevent. It is addressed to the 
grave and the intelligent classes of the 
community, and an — so limited 
would be re-echoed by empty walls 
and unoccupied benches. As the ef- 
fort of a single performer, it wants the 
essential character of variety; and the 
most patient attention would fail with- 
out such occasional reliefs. 

As a dramatic poem, Mary Stuart 
abounds with passages of energy, of 
tenderness, and of beauty. It embraces 
the period of the birth of this unhappy 
lady, to her flight from Scotland, and 
exhibits the workings of a mind, the 
seat of every conflicting passion, 

«« Torn by duty—or racked by love.” 

In the delineation of this extraordi- 
nary woman, Miss Macauley has, we 
think, happily steered clear of those 
extremes As partiality and hatred which 
have disfigured the chronicles of her 
enemies and friends. ‘ 


61. 
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Amidst such contentions, her real 
character seems almost as uncertain 
as her very features are doubtful by 
contradictory portraits. 

We consider the present attempt as 
highly creditable to the talents of Miss 
Macauley, and we hazard nothing in 
predicting that on a more popular sub- 
ject she will command, as she deserves, 
no incousiderable share of literary re- 


putation. 
—@— 
62. Royal Naval Biography, or Memoirs 
of the Services of all the Flag Officers, 
Captains, Commanders, &c. whose Names 


appeared on the Admiralty List of Sea Offi- 
cers at the Commencement of the t 
By Lieut. John Marshall (B.), 
8vo, 1 vol. in 2 parts. Longman 


Year. 

R. N. 

and Co 

THIS work cannot fail, we think, 
of being acceptable, not only to the 
British Navy, but to the British Na- 
tion. The author appears to have had 
access to the best sources of informa- 
tion, and to have employed much dili- 
gence in availing himself of the oppor- 
tunities afforded him, and the result 
is, that we have found much to amuse 
our mind and gratify our curiosity. 
The volume contains 199 memoirs and 
sketches of living officers, besides nu- 
merous notices of deceased officers, to 
be found in the notes. 

This work might be presented with 
great propriety to the parents and 
friends of young gentlemen about to 
embark as midshipmen, as well as to 
the wardroom of each ship, as useful 
for reference. 

The notes not on! 
ferent actions related in the memoirs, 
and thereby render a reference to other 
naval works unnecessary, but when 
completed will serve as a substitute 
for any other general history of mari- 
time events, as it is intended to give at 
the end of the work a Chronological 
Table of the Battle, Sieges, &c. which 
have taken place during the period 
of 63 years. 

The work commences with an ac- 
count of His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Clarence; and the descriptions of 
the great general actions are given in 
the memoirs of the senior surviving 
officers who bore a part in them; as, 
for instance, the battle between Rod- 
ney and De Grasse is related in the 
memoir of Admiral William (now 
Freeman), the senior Admiral of the 
Red. A similar arsangement is =~ 

wit 


elucidate the dif- 
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with respect to minor combats, the 
different mutinies, &c.; and thus the 
author avoids the repetitions into which 
he must otherwise have been led by 
giving details of their share in the ac- 
tions in every pasticular biography. 
In the course of the work are given 
short genealogies, notices of works 
ublished by various officers in the 
Navy, and personal and private 
intelligence respecting them ; thus aug- 
menting the pleasure with which we 
peruse the account of their public ser- 
vices and exploits. As we shall have 
occasion to notice the work again in 
its future pi through the press, 
it is bot requisite to dwell longer on 
the nature of its contents and plan. 
Weselect the following asa specimen. 
Pe vo ri ~ “e of er 
is Royal Highness being appointed to 
the command of the enue the Port Ad- 
miral at Plymouth signified to him, that it 
was the wish of the Captains then in har- 
bour, to be introduced to him in form ; to 
which the Prince with great readiness as- 
sented, and appointed the following day for 
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his levee at the Commissioner's house. The 
tains to his ighness, expressed 
pede toe =H late brother officers, 
the Lieutenants, did not wait upon him, 
and signified his pleasure that they should 
attend his levee next day. They were ac- 
cordingly introduced to the Prince, who 
with a condescension that will ever do him 
honour, invited himself to dine with them, 
naming a day previous to that on which hé 
had appointed to dine with the Captains, 
adding, ‘ and then, my boys, we will have a 
jolly day together’.” 

«© Anecdote of Lord Exmouth.—The wife 
of Roverre, one of the French deputies, 
banished to Cayenne, was taken on her pas- 
sage by our officer. She had sold all her 
property in France for the pu of join- 
ing her unhappy husband, and had with her 
30001. sterling. Sir Edward restored it to 
her, and paid his crew their share out of his 
own pocket.” 

We have reason to believe that 
Lieut. Marshall is the writer of most 
of the Naval memoirs cantained in the 
Annual Biography and Obituary for 
1822 and 1823. 





63. The Account of the Annual Subscrip- 
tion Charities and Public Societies in Lon- 
don, promises to be a very useful Compen- 
dium. It contains numerous iculars re- 
lative to the several Sermons, Dinners, Con- 
certs, Balls, &c. by which these establish- 
ments are supported, extracted from the Ad- 
vertisements, Reports, &c. of the Societies. 
It is likely to prove useful to the active pa- 
trons of these Institutions, as well as to 
those for whose henefit they are established. 
The Societies noticed in this Vade Mecum 
are thus classed:—Societies for Religious 
Instruction 37, Lying-in Charities 14, Ge- 
neral Hospitals 8, Hospitals for Particular 
Complaints 26, Schools for the Education 
of the Poor 20, Parochial Charity Schools 
28, Schools of Instruction and Industry 33, 
Societies, Schools, and Asylums, belonging 
to ee Professions 35, a 
Reform Societies 10, Sucieties for Relief of 
the Distressed 25, Dispensaries 21, Societies 
for the Destitute 7, Benefit Societies 4, 
Local Charities for Districts, or Counties, 
&e. 10, Societies of a public nature 37 ; 
making a total of 315 noticed in this work. 
But there are a great many Charities not 
mentioned, as this list includes only those 
which have come prominently forward before 
the publick during the last year: the Ro 
Hospitals are not included, and only a few 
of the parochial Charity Schools. As it is 
intended to publish this work annually, these 
omissions will probably be supplied in a new 
edition. 


62. The Remarks on Female Education, 


particularly to the Regulation of 
Schools, are evidently the fruit of expe- 
rience; and whilst they prove a.thorough 
knowledge of the subject, keenly alive to all 
its arduous duties, they discover at the same 
time sound principles united with liberality 
of sentiment. We think the perusal of this 
small volume may afford some useful hints 
to young persons e' in female educa- 
tion, who, aware of the high responsibility of 
their undertaking, are desirous of obtaining 
that assistance which can only be gained 
from an experienced guide. 


65. Phantoms, a Poem, with Myrrha, a 
Fragment, &c. by J. H. St. Ausin, are the 
productions of one of “ the mob of gentle- 
men who write with ease.” The first poem 
is a very prosaic account of a dream, as re- 
lated by the author’s friend, and will be 
read with much the same feeling of impa- 
tience as we have ourselves evinced when 
condemned to listen to the unconnected 
jargon of a dreamer by profession, at a 
breakfast table. It is a heavy performance, 
with much of the mysticism of Byron, with- 
out any great infusion of his genius. On 
the whole, however, this is a volume of that 
innocent stamp, which if it confer no ho- 
nour, will bring no disgrace. 

66. Seged, Lord of Zthiopia, with other 
Poems, by the Rev. F. H. Hutton, was 
written, we are informed by the author, 
*¢ for the amusement of a few leisure hours,” 
and we must be permitted to express our 
regret that in an evil moment it has been 

consigned 
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consigned to the press. Wanting, in its 
first conception, the character of originality, 
it is every way destitute of those graces 
which could redeem its primary defect. We 
have heard of a Northern pedagogue who 
undertook @ poetical version of the Penta- 
teuch, and his attempt was hardly less ridi-. 
culous than the rendering of the stately pe- 
rieds of Johnson into the jingling measure 
before us. 

67. Tales of Old Mr. Jefferson, &c. be- 
long to a department of literature with 
which we seldom interfere. It has of late 
years, however, been redeemed from its de- 
graded state by the talents of a Scott, a 
Galt, and a Lockhart; and these writers 
have happily given birth to a better and 
more fastidious taste in the reading publick, 
and have put to flight a host of scribblers. 
The author of these volumes is entitled to 
rank in this superior class of writers of 
imagination. In scenes of pathos he is 
scarcely inferior to either of his contem- 

raries. 

68. Ellen Gray, or the Dead Maiden’s 
Curse, a Poem by the late Dr. AncuipaLp 
Mactzop, is a tale of painful interest, 
founded on fact, yet of common occurrence, 
and one which has been the subject of poe- 
tical illustration from time immemorial. 
Ellen Gray is a village beauty, and has given 
her virgin heart and affections to Hubert. 
She is deserted by him—an apostate at 
once to love and to his religion—and the 
deserted maiden destroys herself in a neigh- 
bouring stream. The tale is told with 
much poetical beauty, and not unfrequently 
reminds us of Mr. Crabbe’s happiest manner. 
The following specimen may serve; it is a 
description of the desolate wanderer, Hubert. 
“ No other friend had he, save one blue jay 
Which from the Mississippi, far away 
O'er the Atlantic, to his native land 
He brought: it fed from its protector’s hand, 
And sometimes sung at morn, so loud and clear 
That ev'ry passenger would pause to hear, 

In the great world there was not one beside 
For whom he car’d, since his grey futher died.” 


69. The Lines commemorative of the King’s 
Accession, by Mr. Smart, from the mouth 
of a good reciter, and to an audience under 
the influence and excitement of Loyalty and 
champaign, must have a great effect. ‘They 
are in every respect creditable to the genius 
and good feelings of their author, and not 
unworthy the occasion for which they were 


composed. 


70. The Novel of First Affections, is writ- 
ten with a moral pointed against duelling. 
The story has a mixture of the manner of 
the great Scotch Novelist, and high drama. 
The characters are well discriminated, par- 
ticularly that of a gallant Irish Captain, 


71. The Visitation Sermon of the Rev. 
J. H. Brown, M. A. of Emanuel College, 
Cambridge, in defence of our Establish- 
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ment, very justly notes (p. 16), §* that the 
profession of Christianity cannot be main- 
tained without adequate establishments, 
furnished with the ordinary attractions of 
human motive;” and we perfectly agree 
with him (p. 21) that writings of our old 
Divines ‘ establish on the foundation of 
Scripture, a code of morals, which casts far 
into shade the most successful labours of 
Calvin, &e.’’ We are glad to see this, because 
the fangticism of the present day vindicates 
itself by the errors of the early iesen: 


72. The Scripture Chronology, ou a new 
plan, for schools, &c. is exceedingly useful, 
In p. 25 we find that the Israelites, who left 
Egypt, could not be less than 1,500,000— 
a vast increase from 70 persons in about 
200 years ; i, e. each of these seventy gave 
birth to 21,428 souls, in the period men- 
tioned.—There are interesting ments of 
learning in this little work. 


73. May you like it, or a Country Cu- 
rate, consists of little narratives, which 
pourtray the blessing of meek religious prin- 
ciples, in the manner of Mackenzie's ‘* La 
Roche.” We prefer the Sister’s Lave; and 
from pure regard for this author’s fascinat- 
ing mode of writing, we warn him against 
sneering and caricature (see p. 83), which 
the holy benevolence of piety is not presum- 
ed to know. It is too human; and does 
not harmonize with that golden-age charac- 
ter which the author so successfully de- 
lineates. 

74. The practice of writing poetry, will, 
through the inversive process, confound 
occasionally all grammar and syntax; and 
the more a man is master of a language, the 
more likely is he to break Priscian’s head ; 
but there certainly is no sound reason for 
good workmanship not accompanying good 
architecture. Mr. Cuurcuitt’s New Gram- 
mar of the English Language, has superior 
pretensions to the common-place compila- 
tions of the sort. We consider the notes 
from p. 268, to the end, truly valuable; 
though we should say also that all is good, 
The addition of an Index is a new thought 
and an improvement. Too many books are 
auctious without catalogues. 


75. An enlarged edition of Dr. Forstenr’s 
Researches about Atmospherical Phenomena, 
with a copious Calendar of Flora, has just 
appeared. The work is nearly re-written, 
and contains numerous observations on the 
forms of Clouds, useful for artists, and also 
, code of Prognosticks of the wea- 
ther, 

76. We agree with Dr. Goon’s Letter on 
the Tread-wheel as far as relates to females, 
but in other points wait for further evidence, 
At the same time, Sir John Cox Hippisley’s 
Hand Crank Mill is confessedly a good inven- 
tion. Let medical men and mechanicians 
weigh the matter well. 

LITE- 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
—-} 


Ready for Putlication. 

The Third Volume of Mr. Surtees’s va- 
luable History of Durham. 

Dt. Mevnicx’s Work on Antient Arm- 
our, in three volumes, imperial 4to. This 
is the only work which acquaints us with 
the changes in armour chronologically. It 
will contain 70 coloured and 10 outline 
plates, 26 illuminated capital letters, en- 
graved vignette and titles; with nearly 1000 
pages of letter-press. 

A Dictionary of English Quotations, in 
three Parts. Part the First, containing quo- 
tations from Shakspeare, By the Author of 
the Peerage and Baronetage Charts, &c. 

A Translation of all the Greek, Latin, 
Italian, and French Sentences, Phrases, &c, 
which occur in Blackstone’s Commentaries. 

The old Doctrine of Faith asserted, in op- 
position to certain modern Innovations, in- 
cluding Strictures on Reviews of the Au- 
thor’s Sermons on Repentance and Faith. 
By the Rev. J. Caruize. 

Journal of a Ten Month’s Residence in 
New Zealand. By Capt. A. Cruise. 

The East India Mili Calendar ; con- 
taining the Services of General and Field 
Officers of the Indian Army. By the Editor 
of the Royal Military Calendar. 

Letters to Marianne. By Wm. Comse, 
Esq. Author of ‘Doctor Syntax’s Tour in 
Search of the Picturesque,” &c. 

The English Flora. By Sir J. E. Smrra, 
President of the Linnzan Society. 

Part V. of Whittingham’s Cabinet Edi- 
tion of Elegant Extracts; in poetry. By 
R. A. Davenrort, Esq. 

The Reading Guide and Berkshire Direc- 
tory for 1823, including an enumeration of 
the principal Seats of the Nobility and Gen- 
try, and their present occupiers. 

A neat Lithographic Map of the River 
Thames, from London to Margate. By Mr. 
Witicu ; who has also succeeded in obtain- 
ing a reduction in the duty on German litho- 

phic stones imported into this country, 
ron 20s. to 3s. per cwt, 


Preparing for Publication. 
’ The second and concluding Part of the 
Rev. Dr. Yates’s Monastic History of St. 
Edmund’s Bury, is now in such a state of 
forwardness, that, from an intimation we 
‘ Have received, we hope it may be published 
in the ensuing Spring: it appears to con- 
tain a miass of antiquarian information, 
drawn from oo Bulls, Royal Charters, 
and Monastic gisters, more numerous 
and various than we were aware could have 
been at present found respecting any single 


English Abbey, however rich and interest- 
ing. Having several times since the publi- 
cation of the first Part, called upon the re- 
spected Author in our pages, not to suffer 
his other important avocations to exclude 
this second Part from his attention, we have 
great pleasure in making this announce- 
ment. 

The History and Antiquities of the Town 
and Port of Hastings, illustrated with En- 
gravings, from original Drawings. By W. 
G. Moss, Draughtsman to his Royal Hich- 
ness the Duke of Cambridge. 

The first Part of Historical and Monu- 
mental Antiquities of Devonshire, contain- 
ing the Hundred of Teignbridge. By the 
Rev. J. P. Jones, of North Bovey. 

The History, Directory, and Gazetteer of 
the County Palatine of Lancaster.—A simi- 
lar work, published by the same author, of 
the County of York, tis been well received. 
See Part i. of this Volume, p. 141. 

A Series of Essays, Sketches, and Read- 
ings, under the title of The Cameleon. By 
the Author of *‘ The Picturesque Prome- 
nade round Dorking.” 

Suggestions on Chatethai Education, &c. 
accompanied by two Biographical Sketches, 
and a Manele of Amos Green, Esq. of Bath 
and York, by his late Widow. 

The *.terary veteran, Mr. Roscok, is ra- 
pidly advancing with his variorum edition of 
the Works of Pope, to which he will prefix 
a new Life. . 

The new edition of Shirley’s Works, not- 
withstanding the severe indisposition of the 
Editor, Mr. Girrarp, is in a state of great 
forwardness. We believe all the Plays are 

rinted, and a portion of the Poems. The 
Life of Shirley only remains to be written. 
—A new edition of, Ford’s Plays are in pre- 
paration for the press by the same Editor. 
Mr. Giffard is said to have been stimulated 
to undertake the latter work in consequence 
of the slovenly manner in which the edition 
by Weber was produced. 

The Life and Times of Salvator Rosa, 
comprising much curious and original mat- 
ter, illustrative of the history of the seven- 
teenth century. By Lady Morean. 

A concise Description of the English 
Lakes, and the Mountains in their vicinity, 
with Remarks on the Mineralogy and Geo- 
logy of the District. By Jonatuan Ortey. 

bservations on the Oveston Caves, with 
their Animal contents; dedicated to Sir 
Humphrey Davy. By Mr. Corrte, of Bris~ 
tol 


Mr. Wintrams has it in contemplation to 
publish, as soon as subscriptions for in- 
demnity can be obtaincd, Designs from a 

com- 
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complete Series of Antique Friezes, com- 
monly known as the Phigalian Marbles; 
comprehending the celebrated contest be- 
tween the Lapithe and Centaurs, and the 
Greeks and Amazons, which formerly or- 
namented the cella of the Temple of Apollo 
Epicurius, at Phigalia, in Arcadia, Greece ; 
taken from those Marbles, now deposited in 
the British Museum, consisting of twenty- 
three tablets. The designs are made by va- 
rious young artists of rising eminence, of 
the British school; and are to be engraven 
in exact imitation of the original drawings, 
in the lithographic manner, by Mr. F. O. 
Fincu. 

The Life of Lieut.-col. Blackadder, of 
the 26th, or Cameronian regiment, after- 
wards Governor of Stirling Castle; who 
served with distinguished honour during the 
Duke of Marlborough’s Wars, and during 
the Rebellion in Scotland in 1715. 

A Prose Translation of Tasso’s Jerusalem 
Delivered. Respectfully inscribed, by per- 
mission, to the Right Hon. Julia, Lady 
Petre. By Louisa Painceprs. 

Extracts from various Greek Authors, 
with English Notes, and Lexicon for the 
use of the junior Greek class in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. 

A Geognostical Essay on the Superposi- 
tion of Rocks in both Hemispheres. By 
M. de Humsotpr. 

First Steps to Botany, intended as popu- 
lar illustrations of the science leading to its 
study as a branch of general education. By 
James M. Drummonp, M.D. i 

The Star in the East, with other Poems. 
By Josian Conner. 

The Night before the Bridal, and other 
Poems.. By Miss Garnett. 


The Literal, in spite of all puffing, and 
all the remaining influence of the name of 
Byron, is defunct. Four Numbers only 
have sufficed to satisfy the curiosity of the 
public, and to decide their vote. 

Captain Clifford has purchased, on the 
different islands in the Mediterranean, a 
number of Greek and Roman statues and 
busts, in the highest taste of art, and of the 
most renowned age; together with many 
valuable antiques, both in bronze and mar- 
ble, which are to be added to the stores of 
his Grace the Duke of Devonshire, and de- 
aa in Chatsworth or in Devonshire 

ouse. 

Immediately after the adjournment of 
Parliament, Sir J. Mackintosh attended the 
Marquis of Tichfield to Welbeck, to exa- 
mine the archives of the family, which had 
not been opened for many years. Sir James, 
it is said, there discovered some invaluable 
letters and State papers, which will mate- 
tially tend to illustrate that portion of his 
History of England, to which they belong. 
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The New Monasticon has given correct 
view of the West front of Ripon Minster, as 
it — t, drawn and engraved 
by Mr. John Coney.—The towers of this 
Church were originally surmounted with 
lofty spires, as in the prints of the old Mo- 
nasticon. ‘These were long since taken 
down; but the lower part of this great 
West window could never have been as -re- 
presented in the old print. Whatever ap- 
pearances there might have been of small 
windows or blank arches, they have been 
covered by a wall raised upon the present 
three door-cases or porches, probably to 
add strength to the bottom of the Be 


window, 
Rovat Letters. 


The late and present Keepers of the Records 
in the Tower, pursuant to the direction of 
the Royal Commissioners on Public Records, 
have examined such bundles and rolls in the 
office as were not labelled or noticed in any 
of the calendars; and the immense mass of 
unsorted records dispersed about in every 
part of the Record Roce The result of 
those investigations has been, the discovery 
of many records and state papers, the exist- 
ence of which was not even known, notwith- 
standing the enquiries directed by Parliament 
so late as 1800, and the consequent returns, 
A considerable number of returns to Parlia- 
ment, from Henry VI. to Charles II. com- 
prising great part of the returns to the 
three Parliaments, during the Usurpation, 
were found covered a filth, under the 
arch at the North-west corner of the White 
Tower; they have been cleaned, arranged, 
and placed in the Wakefield Tower. Also 
an immense quantity of petitions to Parlia- 
ment, and several other detached Parlia- 
mentary Records, among which are the ori- 
ginal articles exhibited in Parliament by 

ohn Duke of Bedford, 11 Hen. VI.; like- 
wise a vast quantity of state papers, and 
royal letters, which now occupy eight large 
folio volumes. They are from the in- 
ning of the reign of Henry III. to the end 
of Richard ITI. About 500 of those writ- 
ten during the reign of Richard II. Henry 
IV. Henry V. Henry VI. Edward V. and 
Richard III. which are written on r, 
have been cleaned, ed, and bound | in 
volumes. All Richard II.’s letters are in 
French; as are those of Henry IV. The 
letters of Henry V. are all written in Ehg- 
lish. In one ‘*To the Worshipful Fader in 
God oure right trusty and well-beloved the 
Bishop of Di Se ate I oe 
land,” the King encloses a petition 
the Parson ren in tin. 
complaining that the Abbot and Convent 
of reac Ms had taken away his ploash 
&c. and imprisoned his men, because he 
sued them for tithes; and orders the Chan- 
cellor to call both parties before him, wn 
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their causes herd, that he do unto them 
both right and equite; and, in especial, 
ks ce that the poorer party suffre no 
wrong.” In another letter to the same, 
dated ** Lambhithe,” the King commands 
the Chancellor to attend to the petition of 
Margery Daye, touching certain extortions 
and done unto her husband and her, 
by John Armesby, notary, of Leicester ; 
and to see that right be done to the party 
complainant ; ‘‘ and the more favourably, 
considering the poverty of the said Mar- 


gery.” We annex the mo- 
nogram used by Henry V. 
copied from his original will 
iu the Chapter-House at 


Westminster. The letters of Henry VI. are 
written in English, and most of ‘them are 
signed with his initials R. H. at the top of the 
letter. ‘The Royal signature, or initials, do 
uot appear to any letter before this King’s 
time. Edward 1V.’s letters are all written 
in English, and most of them signed by the 
King, with a monogram formed of the let- 
pea | E. and frequently with notes at the 
bottom in the King’s own hand-writing. 
The letters of Richard III. are also in Eng- 
lish, signed by him at the top with the let- 
ters R. R.; one of them is to the “ Right 
Rev. Fader in God,” the Bishop of Lin- 
coln, or Chancellor of England, dated “ the 
Monastery of Gloucester,” in which the 
King orders the Chancellor to make letters 
of general pardon under the Great Seal for 
Sir h Hastings, knight, late Lieutenant 
of the Castle of Guines, &c. 


Heravs’ Cotece. 

The Royal Commission appointed to exa- 
mine into the state of the Public Records of 
the Kingdom has pointed out the insecure 
condition of the Heralds’ Office or College 
of Arms. His Majesty’s Commissioners, 
in their Report of 1819, declared that the 
Office required to be removed speedily into 
some public building, or that the present 
one should be rendered more secure from 
fire. Various proceedings have taken place, 
in correspondence, memorials, &c. between 
the Officers of the Heralds’ College, Go- 
vernment, &c. but nothing was decided 
upon.— According to documents now pub- 
lished, by authority of Parliament, it ap- 
pears that the Kings, Heralds, and Pursui- 
vants of the College of Arms (by their Me- 
morial in Chapter agreed to), represented 
that the building in which their records are 

tved was not only falling fast to decay, 

in constant and imminent danger from 
fire, inasmuch as a sugar-house, the timbers 
of which are actually inserted in the walls of 
the College, immediately adjoins the library, 
and there is no party-wall between the 
buildings. Though the Royal Commis- 
sioners, by personal inspection, ascertained 
it was necessary to remove the College 
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into some public building, or to secure it 
against the extreme peril of fire, to which 
it was exposed, nothing could be done. The 
Chapter again memorialized the Govern- 
ment, representing that the decay of the 
building had increased so rapidly, as to ren- 
der it even an unsafe residence to those Offi- 
cers who inhabit certain parts of it; and, in 
particular, they had observed, that some of 
the Library Presses had sunk considerably, 
and that the books contained in them were 
suffering from damp. They searched for 
the cause, and they discovered that the North 
wall had become so ruinous as to render it 
necessary to lay a great part of it bare, by 
taking down chree of the said presses; and 
they were in consequence obliged to remove 
some hundred volumes of manuscripts, which 
were contained in them, into the Hall, 
which is the public passage to the Office. 
They also forwarded memorials, with like 
representations, to the Duke of Norfolk, as 
Earl Marshal of England. 

The building remaining still the same, 
the Memorialists again directed their atten- 
tion to this subject. They said, they hoped 
they had by their silence, under such severe 
pressure, dows the desire patiently to await 
such measures as the Earl Marshal of Eng- 
land, or the Government, might recommend ; 
but they add, that a circumstance had oc- 
curred which compelled them to implore at- 
tention to the dreadful consequence to 
which the public treasure of Records, of 
which they had the custody, were conti- 
nually exposed by the erection and use of a 
steam-engine of considerable force in the 
said sugar-house. Their anxiety and terror 
had been aggravated by the contemplation 
of that awfal and instantaneous calamity 
which occurred in Goodman’s-fields, by 
which at least 12 persons lost their lives in 
the application of such an apparatus to pur- 
poses precisely similar in a sugar-house. 

The Secretary of State for the Home 
Department hereupon had the condition of 
the College of Arms investigated by the 
Surveyor of the Phoenix Fire Office. He 
reports, that the ee in which are 
deposited the Records abut upon the sugar- 
refinery of Alderman Smith, which is also 
an ancient building, &c.; and that if the 
depét of Records in question is considered 
an object of national importance, the pre- 
sent building by no means possesses these 
security requisite for such purpose. 

Lord Sidmouth, previously to his quitting 
office, directed the case to be considered by 
the Lords of the Treasury, and the case is 
now under special consideration. The diffi- 
culty has been to select a good situation for 
the site of a building for the Heralds’ Col- 
lege; and it is in discussion bstween the 
‘Treasury and the Crown Lands Revenue De- 
— to allot a piece of ground in the 

\ing’s-mews for such College; the new 
builds 
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building to be in line with, and to accord 
with the great improvements in Cockspur- 
street, Pall-mali, &c. A plan and elevation 
have been submitted for approbation. 


Cortronian Manuscripts. 

The Royal Commissioners appointed to 
examine the state of the Public Records, 
and to adopt such measures as they deemed 
advisable, to carry into effect the desires of 
Parliameut for the preservation of those va- 
luable and ancient documents, amongst 
other proceedings directed the printing of 
the Catalogue of the Cottonian MSS. ; and 
the Commissioners have prefaced such Ca- 
talogue with a long, but an exceedingly in- 
teresting ‘‘ Account of the formation, con- 
tents, and catalogues of the collection of 
Cottonian MSS.” It gives some impres- 
sive particulars of this memorable end learu- 
ed Collector: they are too long for quota- 
tion, but some of the facts merit repetition. 
Sir Robert Cotton, who was a descendant 
from a very ancient family, which, in the 
reign of Edward III. flourished in the county 
of Chester, was born at Denton, Hunting- 
donshire, January 22, 1570. He was edu- 
cated at Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he early imbibed a taste, and laid the foun- 
dation for his pre-eminent learning in the 
Antiquities and History of his country. On 
his leaving College this bias was greatly in- 
creased by free intercourse. He immediately 
commenced with those celebrated Antiqua- 
ries, Jocelin, Lambard, Camden, Noel, and 
several others, who about that time (although 
unsuccessfully) attempted the establishment 
of an Antiquarian Society. He neglected 
no opportunity to acquire Chronicles, Char- 
tularies, and other original Muniments ; and 
many presented themselves, as numbers of 
such documents at the late dissolution of 
the Monasteries had found their way into 
private hands, who were rarely aware of their 
importance. 

n 1599 he accompanied Camden in a 
journey to the north of England, where 
they nee cones the whole extent of 
the, Picts Wall, and brought away several 
inscriptions and monuments, which he ulti- 
mately presented to his College at Cam- 
bridge, where they are now carefully pre- 
served. After an active public life, this 
preface feelingly observes, ‘¢ it is no doubt 
greatly to be lamented, that a life so meri- 
torious should towards its close have been 
embitterred by base calumny, and the arbi- 
trary ings of those from whom he 
had an undoubted right to — distin- 

ished favour and ion. order of 
oe Salt oap in de chin of 
James I. 1615, and again in the reign of 
Charles I. 1629, his library was locked up, 
as not of a naturé to be ya to public 
inspection, and he was himse cudiedit Rem 
the use of it! Shortly before his death he 
caused to be signified to the Privy Council, 
« shat their so long detaining his books from 
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him, without rendering any reason for the 
same, had been the cause of his mortal ma- 
lady.” He died May 6, 1631. ‘ That 
the Library continued in sequestration some 
time after his death, appears manifest (ob- 
serves the Royal Commissioners’ 
from the petition of Sir Thomas Cotton, his 
only son and heir, wherein he states that his 
study had been a long time locked up, and 
himself debarred from the use of it; and 
that it appeared from a schedule of the con- 
tents of the said library, prepared for the 
purpose, that there were no books or papers 
therein but such as were the undoubted pro- 
perty of the petitioner; he therefore prayed 
that he might henceforth have the free use 
of his study, it being the best room in his 
house. Although no account is extant that 
the prayer of such petition was complied 
with, there is every reason to believe that 
it was soon after granted; and that Sir 
Thomas, to whom the property had devolv- 
s we gg the day of his death, which 
appened in the year 1662, in quiet posses- 
“ad his li ua Stukeley relates that 
the High Sheriff for Bedfordshire (Brom- 
stall), in 1650 was greatly instrumental in 
preserving this inestimable treasure duri 
the convulsions of the civil wars, in whieh 
(remarks the Preface) <* all documents of a 
constitutional or legal nature were indus- 
triously sought after, in order to be destroy- 
ed.” indeed it is a remarkable circumstance, 
that so great a proportion of a collection, ex- 
posed to so many dangers and vicissitudes as 
the Cottonian Libensy, should have been 
eventually preserved. 


Ancient Waitincs anp Inxs. 


The following extracts are from the Par- 
liamentary Report respecting the ** Ingross- 
ing” of Bills; a Committee having been 
— on that subject, to ascertain whe- 
ther the plan of Ingrossing might not be 
abandoned for the Common Hand.—The 
extracts regarding the superiority of the Ink 
of olden times are esnaliagty curious, and 
merit the attention of the scientific, as well 
as of those who are anxious about the pre- 
servation of Records :— 


Jonathan Hewlett, Esq. (of the Common 
Pleas) examined. 

In the number of records you have exa- 
mined in the different offices, have you ob- 
served that the ink has given way rey | ?— 
I have, in the records written in what I call 
this mercantile way, observed that it may 
be probably not owing to the badness of the 
ink, but owing to the very imperfect mode 
of writing now; certainly we do not know 
how to make ink; that I believe from ob- 
servation. 

You conceive the ancient ink much more 
likely to last ?—Yes; I have had charters 
and documents in my hands, for the purpose 
of being translated, and the ink has been en- 
tirely chipped off, but I have been enabled 


to 
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to make it out by the impression which was 
made at Ly ope of >) on the 

ment, pressure pen, in many 
cases ; Tao not know whether it is indigo, 
or what, but there was a blue tinge remain- 
ing, which has enabled us to make it out, 
though the ink was gone. 

Do you not think that it would be a very 
proper measure, if Government were to take 
some means of inducing Gentlemen of che- 
mical science to prepare some ink for pub- 
lic documents? It would be an invaluable 
thing. My own opinion is, that if an infu- 
sion of oak bark were added to the common 
ink, that it would render it more stable than 
it is now. 

When the ink was obliterated, and you 
have been enabled to read the record from 
the marks which have been left by the pen, 
was it in the ingrossing or court hand ?— 
In the court hand; written before the Act 
o* Parliament of George II. 

Do you know whether the records in the 
Court of Exchequer, some forty or fifty 
years ago, were written with a much better 
ink than we now have in use ?—I have ob- 
served that the records of the Court of Ex- 
chequer are certainly more black, and con- 

uently more legible than others. 

“Wore you never led to inquire how that 
was ?—No. 

Do you observe that to come down to 
the present day ?—No; I speak of modern 
reco is, within 60 or 70 years. 

Have you any knowledge of the ink pecu- 
liar to the Exchequer ?—No, I have not. 

Mr. William Tubb, examined. 

What office do you hold ?—I attend for 
the Deputy of the Chief Usher in the Ex- 
chequer. 

It has been stated to the Committee, that 
there was in the possession of the Usher a 
receipt for making ink for the public offices ; 
are you able to state to the Committee whe- 
ther that receipt now exists ?—To the best 
of my knowledge or belief I do not believe 
that receipt ever existed. The Chief Usher 
procured the materials from a druggist, and 
they were given to an old man, who used 
his own discretion in making this ink; the 
Chief Usher only supplied the materials. 

Wheowas that ?--Previous to the year] 815. 

Who was the old man who used to make 
the ink?—A Mr. Brown, of Westminster, 
residing close by. I know the quantity of 
materials that were used, if that would be of 
any service. 

You know the quantity of materials used 
to make a given quantity of ink?—Yes; we 
continue now to supply the Court of Exche- 
quer with ink; another old man now makes it. 
Pw. know the materials of which the 

chequer ink was composed ?—Yes. 

Will you state what you conceive to be 
the materials >—Forty pounds of galls, ten 
pounds of gum, aud nine nds of cop- 
peras to forty-five gallons of rain water. 

you conceive that those are the same 
materials which have, time out of mind, been 
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used in the Exc ?—I conceive they 
were used by this old man, whose ink is so 
very much prized; this receipt was taken 
from the mouth of this old man. 

John Bailey, Esq. examined. 

Do you consider the ink of the present 
day equal to that used a hundred years ago? 
—te is not half so good ; “it is exceedingly 
bad. In the rolls of Chancery, in many in- 
stances, I have seen, from Henry the Eighth’s 
time downwards, that the ink has chipped 
off ; that was not the case anciently. 

Have no means been taken to secure a 
good ink for records?—Not that I am 
aware of; in rolls of Chancery there are 
lines frequently in whicl: there are not more 
than a few letters perfect. 

Have you any knowledge of any ink now 
used in ove office superior to that used in 
any other?—No, I am not aware of any 
distinction. 

How has the ink for the last hundred 
years been ?—It has been of a glutinous 
nature, which peels off; that has been the 
case from the reign of Henry the Eighth ; 
as to the earlier records, a piece of parch- 
ment might be put info water, and left for 
two or three days, and it would not be injur- 
ed; that has leen tried; for several years 
there have been attempts made to wash 
them with soap and water ; that has not the 
least effect, but the ink remains brighter and 


firmer than it was; there was more iron 


used in the ink in former times than there 
is now, which has eaten more firmly into 
the substance. 

Beprorp Missav. 

As the Library collected by the late King 
has now become the property of the pub- 
lick, owing to the foe ven 4 donation of 
His present Majesty, every anecdote con- 
nected with the formation of it acquires ad- 
ditional interest. The following is from 
good authority, and is curious for more than 
one particular: —In 1786, when the Bed- 
ford Missal was on sale, with the rest of 
the Duchess of Portland’s collection, the 
late King sent for his bookseller, and ex- 
pressed his intention to become the pur- 
chaser. The booksell tured to submit 
to His Majesty, that the article in question, 
as one highly curious, was likely to fetch a 
high price. ‘* How high ?”—* Probably 
two hundred guineas !”—‘** Two hundred 
guineas for a Missal!” exclaimed the Queen, 
who was present, and lifted up her hands 
with astonishment.—‘* Well, well,” said 
His Majesty, “ I'll have it still; but since 
the Queen thinks two hundred guineas so 
enormous a sum fora Missal, I'll go no fur- 
ther.” The biddings for the Royal Library 
did actually stop at that point; and Mr. 
Edwards carried off the prize by adding 
three pounds more. The same Missal was 
afterwards sold at Mr. Edwards’s sale in 
1815, and purchased by the Duke of Marl- 


borough for 6871. 15s. 
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CRIMINAL LAW.—No. I. 
(From the New Times.) 

The subject of Criminal Jurisprudence in 
England has occupied much of the atten- 
tion of ingenious and speculative men for 
many years; and, greatly as we should de- 
plore any rash interference with tried sys- 
tems established by our forefathers, under 
which so many crimes have been prevented, 
and so many abandoned men have been re 
strained from injuring their neighbours, we 
feel it cur duty to lay before the Public 
such amendments as the wisdom of the Le- 
gislature has made in our Criminal Code. 

We shall detail the various enactments 
passed in the late Session of Parliament ; 
this is peculiarly necessary, because it is not 
very easy to discover, from the Reported 
Parliamentary Debates, the nature and bear- 
ing of these different measzres. We shall 
hegiu with an AsstRact 
Of Statute 4 Geo. IV. cap. 46 (passed 4th 

July 1823) which consists of two parts. 

[. It repeals so much of the three follow- 
ing Acts as excludes the Benefit of Clergy 
from persons convicted under their authority : 

1. Stat. 6 Geo. II. cap. 37, against un- 
lawfully and maliciously breaking or cutting 
down the banks of rivers, or sea-banks, 
whereby lands shall he overflowed or da- 
maged; as also unlawfully and maliciously 
cutting hop-binds growing on poles in plan- 
tations of hops; 


2. Stat. 27 Geo. II. cap. 19, against ma- 
liciously destroying any bank, mill, engine, 
flood-gate, or sluice, erected for draining 
and preserving the North Level (part of 
Bedford Level) and adjoining lands; and 


3. Stat. 3 Geo. III. cap. 16, against 
knowingly and willingly personating or 
falsely assuming the name and character of 
persons entitled, or supposed to be entitled, 
to any out-pension, or allowance of money, 
from the Commissioners or Governors of 
the Royal Hospital for Seamen at Green- 
wich, ‘‘ in order to receive the money due, 
or supposed to be due, on such out-pen- 
sion :’’ and enacts, 

That persons so convicted, ‘* shall he 
liable, at the discretion of the Court, to be 
transported beyond the seas for life, or for 
any term not less than seven years, or to be 
imprisoned only, or to be imprisoned and 
kept to hard labour in the common gaol or 
house of correction, for any term not ex- 
ceeding seven years.” 

Il. It withdraws the capital punishment 
prescribed by the three following Acts : 

1. Stat. 4 Geo, III. cap. 37, against 
* stealing, cutting, and destroying linen 
yarn, linen cloth, or manufactures of linen 
yarn, and the looms, tools, and implements 
used therein ;”” 

2. Stat. 22 Geo. IIT. cap. 40, against 
«* destroying the woollen, silk, linen, and 
cotton manufactures, and the tools, tackle, 
and utensils used therein ;"" and, 


Abstract of Acts relating to Criminal Law. 
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3. Stat. 28 Geo. III. cap. 55, against 
*¢ cutting and destroying frame-work-knitted 
pieces, stockings, and other like articles, 
and breaking, destroying, and damaging 
frames, machines, engines, tools, instru- 
ments, and utensils used in the same manu- 
facture and machinery :” and enacts, 

That persons convicted under any of the 
three last-cited Acts ‘* shall be liable, at 
the discretion of the Court, to be trans- 
ported beyond the seas for life, or for any 
term not less than seven years, or to be im- 
ptisoned only, or to be imprisoned and kept 
to hard labour in the common gaol or house 
of correction, for any term not exceeding 
seven years,” 

Abstract of “ An Act (4th Geo. IV. cap. 
53) for extending the Benefit of Clergy 
to the several Larcenies therein mention- 
ed.” —Passed July 8, 1823. 

This Statute restores the benefit of Clergy 
to offenders against the following Acts, 
which deprived them of that benefit, and 
prescribed the punishment of death for 
every transgression : 

22d Car. II. c. 5, against stealing cloth 
from the rack, and stealing or embezzling 
the King’s ammunition and stores ; 

10th and 11th Gul. III, c. 23 (as altered 
by 1st George IV. c. 117), against burglary, 
housebreaking, or robbery, in shops, ware- 
houses, coach-houses, and horse-stealiug ; 
and, ’ 

24 Geo. II. cap. 45, against robberies and 
thefts upon navigable rivers, ports of entry 
or discharge, wharfs and quays adjacent. 

And while this Act abolishes the pains of 
death, and annexes an inferior degree of 
punishment to these several offences, it ex- 
tends that punishment to different shades of 
the same crime; enacting, 

“ That from and after the passing of this 
Act, every person who shall be lawfully con- 
victed of cutting, taking, stealing, or carry- 
ing away any cloth or other woollen manu- 
factures, from the rack or tenters in the 
night-time; or of stealing or embezzling 
His Majesty’s ammunition, sails, cordage, 
or naval or military steres; or of privately 
stealing any goods or chattels in any shop, 
warehouse, coach-house, or stable; or of 
stealing any goods, wares, or merchandise 
in any ship, barge, lighter, boat, or other 
vessel or craft, upon any navigable river or 
canal, or in any port of entry or discharge, 
or in any creek belonging to any such river, 
canal, or port, or from any dock, wharf, or 
quay adjacent to any such river, canal, or 
port; or of procuring, counselling, aiding, 
or abetting any such offender, shall be 
liable, at the discretion of the Court, to be 
transported beyond the seas for life, or for 


.any term not less than seven years, or to be 


imprisoned only, or to be imprisoned and 
kept to hard labour in the common gaol or 
house of correction, for any term net ex- 
ceeding seven years.” 
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SCIENTIFIC AND ANTIQUARIAN DISCOVERIES. 
—@— 


Discovery oF Minerat Caoutcnouc in 
New Encuanp, Unitep Srares. 


The following is Professor Silliman’s ac- 
count of this discovery, as given in his 
American Journal of Science, VI. 370 :— 

«¢ This remarkable mineral, hitherto near- 
ly or quite confined to the Odin mine at 
Castleton, in Derbyshire, has been recently 
found at Southbury, 20 miles North-west 
of Newhaven. This regio is a secondary 
trap basin, and although only six or eight 
miles in diameter, it presents all the cha- 
racteristics of the great trap region of Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts, described by 
Mr. Hitchcock. The fibres of the satiu 
spar or fibrous lime-stone are one inch or 
more in length; they are often cracked in 
the direction of the fibres, and between 
them there are veins occupied by the mine- 
ral caoutchouc. 
it is soft, easily impressible by the nail, and 
compressible between the fingers like potas- 
sium, and can be formed into a perfect ball; 
its colour is jet black; some varieties of it 
are a little harder, and have a resinous and 
splendent lustre, and a flat conchoidal frac- 
ture; it burns with extreme brilliancy, with 
much black smoke, and an odour between 
that of a bitumen and that of an aromatic ; 
during the combustion, drops of liquid fire 
fall in a stream, or in quick succession, and 
with a whizzing noise, exactly like the ve- 
getable caoutchouc, and it melts precisely 
as that substance does. Rubbed on paper, 
it leaves a black streak, and acquires a high 
polish; it does not remove pencil marks 
from paper. The veins containing this mi- 
neral are about one quarter of an inch wide, 
and several inches long.” 


Discovery oF aN Ancient PaInTING 1N 
Worton-Basset Cuurcn. 


In cleaning the South wall, which is a 
more ancient part of this Church than the 
rest of the structure with which it is now 
united, the workmen have accidentally 
brought to light a very curious painting, 
executed in the rudest style, but evidently 
illustrating the subject which it represented. 
In the act of brushing, a piece of plaster 
fell off, and discovered underneath the arm- 
ed foot of a man with a spur; gradually re- 
moving the plaster around, the workmen 
found a painting, in water-colours, of the 
Murder of Archbishop Becket. The four 
Knights, in complete armour, are in the 
act of assaulting the Archbishop. The fi- 
gures of the Knights are nearly perfect : the 
two foremost pressing on him with their 
swords drawn, the latter in the act of draw- 


It has but little elasticity, . 


ing. The Archbishop is kneeling before the 
altar; between his hands, which are raised 
in a pious attitude, is the wafer; the cup 
and the book are placed on the table before 
him ; the crosier and mitre are by his side ; 
the Cardinal's red robe, with golden bands, 
is distinct. His features are a good deal 
obliterated, but there is sufficient to distin- 
guish that his head is turned round in sud- 
den surprise. The entrance by the folding- 
door of the Cathedral is also rudely repre- 
sented, and below is sketched what was in- 
tended to signify the Cathedral itself. This 
painting is curious, both from the subject and 
the rudeness of its execution. It was done, 
in all probability, at an age when Becket’s 
character as a saint stood high, as a holy 
decoration for the church, and at no great 
distance from the event. He was murdered 
A.D. 1170. It is not so easy to determine 
when the painting was covered over; very likely 
at the Refurmation, to efface a Catholic me- 
morial of a personage to whom such mira- 
culous celebrity was ascribed. It might, 
however, have been covered up in the time 
of Cromwell. On the opposite wall the 
plaster was also removed, and the painting 
of the Royal Arms of Charles discovered : 
these were also covered over. ‘The zeal of 
the Puritans in those days might have 
caused both the picture and the King’s 
Arms to be effaced together. The picture 
is evidently painted on the first coating, as 
the base-stone is immediately = vane 4 


Roman Tomas. 


A discovery has * tely been made at Bou- 
logne, in a field situated upon the left bank 
of the Lyanne, of three rows of tombs 
built in stone. In each has been found 
some rusty armour, bones, a Jachrimatory, 
and a vase of earthenware. Amongst the 
relics of armour which have been found, is 
a little Roman eagle in a perfect state. 
Some small silver medals have also been 
picked up in this field, bearing on one side 
the head and name of Germanicus, and on 
the other an antique car drawn by four 
horses. This discovery will no doubt be 
followed up attentively by the local autho- 
rities and the Agricultural Society of Bou- 
logne. Every thing leads to the belief that 
these tombs are not the only ones in this 
piace, and the three parallel lines which 
have come to light prolong themselves, and 
contain a great number of them. The enor- 
mous size of the stones of which they are 
composed, and the great difficulty of mov~ 
ing them, gives reason to believe that so 
much expence had not been incurred for 


common soldiers. 
SELECT 
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«* FAREWELL !” 
By Mrs. J. Carzy, West Square. 
« FAREWELL!” —«* Farewell f’—When 
long-tried friends must 
That word speaks ers to the feeling heart ; 
And sternest natures have confess’d its pow’r, 
To move and soften in the parting hour. 
See the brave patriot to the battle fly, 
In Freedom's cause to triumph or to die. 
See him, indignant at his country’s woes, 
Rush unappall’d, and dare her fiercest foes ; 
Where cannons roar, and comrades fall around, 
And dangers threaten most, there foremost 
found. 


Yet, taough, with purpose firm and vengeful 


arm, 

He move a lion ’mid the fierce alarm, 
Yet he, e’en he, when, at the dawn of day, 
The trumpet call’d him to the doubtful fray — 
E’en he confess’d the soul-subduing spell, 
The pow’rful magic, in the word ‘ Farewell /” 

The simple maid—who, in her native vale, 
Has heard unmov'd the rustic’s tender tale— 
Sighs in the City’s dang’rous walks to stray, 
Where Fancy pictures scenes for ever gay, 
And Hope anticipates the glorious hour, 
When Titled Youths shall own her beauty’s 

"r 


w'r. 

Vida, tho’ proudly conscious of her charms, 

Shall weep and linger in a mother’s arms, 

And feel her heart with soft emotions swell, 

As Love or Friendship breathes the kind 
** Farewell !” 

When youthful hearts confess Love’s pleas- 

ing sway, 

And joy and rapture mark each passing day, 

Should envious Fortune (Love’s unpitying foe) 

Forbid that bliss they fondly hop’d to know, 

And doom the youth, in manhood’s ardent 
prime, 

To court her favors in some distant clime; 

In that sad hour, when Hope’s bright visions fly, 

Like morning dreams that mock the waking eye, 

And leave the wretch, who own’d their short 
relief, 

To all the dire realities of grief— 

In that sad hour, how poor were words to tell 

The look—the tone—that speaks the fund 


*¢ Farewell !” 
—o— 
Poems by Witt1am Becxrorp, Esq *. 
I. A Prayer. 
IKE the low murmur of the silent stream, 
Which through dark alders winds its shaded 
way, 
owt voice is heard :—Ah! donot deem 


on vain toys I throw my hours away. 





* These beautiful Poems are extracted from 
Mr. Britton’s ‘‘ Illustrations of Fonthill.” See 
p- 242. 


In the recesses of the forest vale, 
On the wild mountain,—on the verdant 


sod, 
Where the fresh breezes of the morn prevail, 
I wander lonely, communing with God. 


When the faint sickness of a wounded heart, 
Creeps in cold shudderings through my 
sinking frame, 
I turn to Thee,—that holy peace impart 
Whith soothes the invokers of thy awful 
name. 


O all-pervading Spirit !—sacred beam ! 
Parent of life and light !—Eternal power ! 
Grant me through obvious clouds one tran- 
sient gleam 
Of thy bright essence in my dying hour. 


II. Tue Last Day. 
Hark! heard ye not that deep, appalling 


sound ? 
Tremble! for lo, the vexed affrighted ground 
Heaves strong in dread convulsion,—streams 
of fire 
Burst from the vengeful sky—a voice of ire 
Proclaims, ‘* Ye guilty, wait your final doom : 
No more the silent refuge of the tomb 
Shall screen your crimes, your frailties. Con- 
science reigns,— 
Earth needs no other sceptre ;--what remains 
Beyond her fated limits dare not tell ;— 
Eternal justice! Judgment! Heaven! Hell!” 


— > 
TRUE RELIGION. 


YE sons of vain licentious mirth, 

Who question Virtue’s genuine worth, 
Who from her charms avert your eyes, 
Her laws affecting to despise, 

And with misdeeming haste, presume 
To tax her sober grace with gloom ; 
While by her penetrating beam, 

She strives to wake you from your dream, 
And in her energetic voice, 

Still bids you on your way rejoice, 
Reject the toys you love too well, 
That voice the genuine truth shall tell. 
Close not your intellectual sight, 

And sin no more against the light, 
Learn to yf mate gue from right. 
Know, joy unspeakable is hers, 

Which she perennially confers. 


** *Tis false Religion’s base controul, 
With chilling dread subdues the soul, 
Fills the sad heart with anxious care, 
And drives her vot’ries to despair, 
Presenting to their tortur’d view, 

Dark Superstition’s hellish crew, 
And binding in her servile chains, 


Those her fell thraldom thus reta 


“True Faith, with juster views inspir’d, 
Aud by superior knowledge fir'd, 





Reveals 
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Reveals God's reconcil'd decree 
In Christ, and sets the prisoners free. 
When the dread thunders of the law, 
O’erwhelm the conscious mind with awe, 
She waves the banner of Ais Cross, 
Who suffer’d to redeem our loss ; 
Points to that Cov’nant ever sure, 
Which, like its Author, shall endure 
Thro’ all eternity the same ; 
There bids them rest an humble claim, 
Te bliss reserv'd in heaven above, 
The fruit of his abundant love, 
Beyond the power of chance or change ; 
Beyond conception’s loftiest range ; 
Invigorates and chears the heart ; 
Guides _— to choose the better part ; 
Assists them, entin . 
With oie . a A race, 
To reach the . prize to gain, 
That crown o' glory to obtain, 
Which their all-righteous Judge shall give 
To those who in obedience live. 
Her lovely, bright, angelic form, 
Breaks thro’ the cloud—dispels the storm. 
O’er the rack’d bosom sheds a balm, 
S thro’ the soul a sacred calm, 

ith rainbow colours tints the skies, 
Makes Hope’s glad prospects round them 


rise ; 
In Duty’s Path then warns them to proceed, 
Assured that in that path they shall be blest 
indeed. 


M, CuamMBERLIN. 
Blandford, July, 1823. 
—@— 

A Supersedeas to all them whose custome it 
is, without any observing, to importune 
Authors to give unto them their Bookes. 

By Gzorce WirTuHERs, 1635. 

[T merits nor your anger, nor my blame, 
That thus I have inscrib’d this Epigram: 

For they who know me know that Bookes 

th [charge 


us large, 
And eg with Emblems, do augment the 


Too much above my Fortunes, to afford 

A gift so costly, for an Aierie-word : 

And I have prov’d your Begging qualitie, 

So forward, to oppresse my Modestie ; 

That, for my future ease, it seemeth fit, 

To take some orders, for preventing it. 

And, peradventure, other Authors may, 

Find cause to thanke me for’t another day. 

These many years it hath my custom bin, 

That, when in my possession, you have seéne 

A Volume of mine owne, you did no more 

But aske, and take ; as if you thought my store 
t, without my cost; and that by 
giving [living ; 

(Both paines and ci too) I got my 

Or that I find the paper and the printing, 

As easie to me, as the books inventing. 

If of my studies no esteeme you have, 

You then abuse the courtesies you crave, 

And are unthankful, If you prize them 
ought, (thought, 

Why should my Jalour not enough be 
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Unlesse I adde expences to my paines ? 
The bookes you crave: and he, as well as I, 
Might give away, what you repine to buy : 
For what hee gives doth onely mony cost ; 
In mine, both mony, time, and wit, is lost. 
What shall I give, and what I have bestow’d 
On friends, to whom I love, or service ow'd, 
I grudge not; and I thinke it is from them 
Sufficient that such gifts they do esteeme : 
Yea, and it is a favour too, when they 
Will take these trifles my large dues to pay ; 
Or aske them at my hands, when I forget 
That I am, to their love, so much in debt; 
But this inferres not that I should bestow 
The like on all men who my name do know; 
Or have the face to aske: for then I might 
Of wit and mony soone be begger'd quite. 
So much already hath been "d away, 
(For which I neither had, nor look for pay) 
As being valu’d at the common rate, 
Had rais’d five hundred crownes in my estate. 
Which (if I may confesse it) —_— 
That I was farre more liberal wise. 
But, for the time to come, resolv’d I am, 
That, till without denyall (or just blame) 
I may of those, who cloth and clothes do 


As oft as I shall need them, aske and take ; 
You shall no more befoole me, therefore, pray 
Be answer’d—and henceforward keepe away. 


—o— 
On the Death of Ismazx Firzapam *. 


IS was a harp just fit to pour 
H Its music to the wind and wave ;— 


He had a right to tell their fame 
Who stood himself amid the brave. 


The first time that I read his strain 
There was a tempest in the sky, 

And sulphurous clouds, and thunder crash, 
Were like dark ships and battle-cry. 


I had forgot my woman’s fears, 

In thinking on my country’s fame, 
Till almost [ could dream I saw 

Her colours float o’er blood and flame, 


Died the high song as dies the voice 
Of the proud trumpet on the wind ; 
And died the tempest too, and left 
A gentle twilight hour behind. 


Then paus’d I o’er some sad wild notes, 

Sweet as the spring birds lay withal, 
Telling of hopes and feelings past, 

Like stars that darken’d in their fall. 
Hopes perishing from too much light, 

« Exhausted by their own excess ;” / 
Affections trusted, till turn’d, 

Like Marah’s wave, to bitterness. 
And is this, then, the curse that clings 

To minstrel hope, to minstrel feeling ? 
Is this the cloud that destiny 

Flings o’er the spirit’s high revealing ? 

* See an account of Mr. J. Macken in our 
Obituary of last Month, page 136, ; 

t 
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It is—it is! tread on thy way, ° 
Be base, be grovelling, soulless, cold ; 
Look not up from the sullen path 
That leads to this world’s idol—gold. 
And close thy hand, and close thy heart, 
And be the very soul of clay, 
And thou wilt be the thing the crowd 
Will worship, cringe to, and obey. 


But look thou upon Nature’s face, 
As the young Poet loves to look ; 
And lean thou where the willow leans, 
O’er the low murmur of the brook; 


Or worship thou the midnight sky, 
In silence at its moonlight hour ; 
Or let a single tear confess 
The silent spell of music’s power; 
Or love, or feel, or let thy soul 
for one moment pure or free; 
Then shrink away at once from life,— 
Its path will be no path for thee. 
Pour forth thy fervid soul in song— 
There are some that may praise thy lays ; 
But of all earth’s dim vanities, 
‘The very earthliest is praise. 
Praise ! light and dew of the sweet leaves 
Around the Poet’s temples hung, 
How turn’d to gall, and how profan’d 
By envious or by idle tongue ! 
Given by vapid fools, who laud 
Only if others do the same ; 
Forgotten even while the breath 
Is on the air that bears your name. 
And He! what was his fate, the Bard, 
He of the Desert Harp, whose song 
Flow’'d freely, wildly, as the wind 
That bore him and his harp along ? 
That fate which waits the gifted one, 
To pine, each finer impulse check’d ; 
At jength to sink, and die beneath 
The shade and silence of neglect. 
And this the polish’d age, that springs 
The Phoenix from dark years gone by, 
That blames and mourns the past, yet leaves 
Her Warrior and her Bard to die. 
To die in poverty and pride, 
The light of hope and genius past, 
Each feeling wrung, until the heart 
Could bear no more, so broke at last. 
Thus withering amid the wreck 
Of sweet Hope’s high imaginings, 
What can the Minstrel do, but die, 
Cursing his too beloved strings ! 
Literary Gazette. L.E.L. 
oe 
SONNET.—ELEGIAC. 
On the Death of Rosert Buioomrietp. 


PEACE to thy Soul! to whom did once 
belo 


The gift of nature—thy fond rural reed ~ 
Oft sweetly pour’d the undulating song, 
O’er Honington’s* secluded daisied mead! 





~ * The birth-place of Bloomfield, 


Poetry. {Sept. 
Thy Rural Tales will ever love inspire 
tn one, who fain would kindle to a blaze 
His feeble spark of warm poetic fire ! 
With cypress boughs a mournful altar raise. 
Peace to thy soul! sweet Minstrel of the 
wild ! [pure 
Nurs’d in the lap of Nature—chaste and 
As Euston’s vernal zephyr, and as mild 
As Summer flow’rs which liquid pearls 
secure. 
Now shall flow’rs perennial blossom best 
O’er the green grave where Bloomfield’s 
ashes rest! ace 


a 
Lines written Ly the Sea-sidet. 
NE evening as the Sun went down, 
Gilding the mountains bare and brown, 
I wandered on the shore ; 
And such a blaze o’er ocean spread, 
And beauty on the meek earth shed, 
I never saw before. 
I was not lonely—dwellings fair 
Were scatter’d round and shining there !— 
Gay groups were on the green, 
Of children, wild with reckless glee, 
And parents that could child-like be 
With them and in that scene. 
And on the sea, that looked of gold, 
Each toy-like skiff and vessel bold 
Glided, and yet seemed still ; 
While sounds rose on the quiet air, 
That mingling made sweet music there, 
Surpassing Minstrel’s skill. 
The breezy murmur from the shore— 
Joy's we re-echoed o’er and o'er 
Alike by sire and child ;— 
The whistle shrill—the broken song— 
The far off flute-notes lingering long— 
The lark’s strain rich and wild. 
*Twas sunset in the world around— 
And looking inwards—so 1 found 
"Twas sun-set in the soul ; 
Nor grief, nor mirth, were burning there, 
But musings sweet, and visions fair, 
In placid beauty stole. 
But moods like these, the human mind 
Though seeking oft, may seldom find, 
Nor finding, force to stay ;— 
As dews upon the drooping flower, 
That having shone their little hour, 
Dry up—or fall away. 
But though all pleasures take their flight, 
Yet some will leave memorials bright— 
For many an after year ; 
This sunset, that dull night will shade— 
These visions, which must quickly fade— 
Will half-immortal memory braid— 
For me, when far from here ! 
May 31st, 1823. FS 


+ We are indebted to the Manchester 
Exchange Herald, (a paper in which a great 
deal of beautiful provincial poetry has ap- 
peared from time to time,) for the above 
elegant sketch. : 

HISTO- 
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—_@— 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


SPAIN. 

The French have been making formidable 
preparations for attacking Cadiz. The 
blockade has become extremely rigid, and 
the besiegers entertain the most sanguine 
expectations of forcing the submission of 
the town. On the 3ist of August the 
Trocadero, a small fortified island within 
the harbour of Cadiz, was carried by as- 
sault. According to the official report, the 
French were actually in the Spanish en- 
trenchment before their approach was dis- 
covered. The Spanish soldiers, and more 
agg the artillery, fought with gal- 

try. French refused quarter to the 
gunners, whom they bayoneted upon 
their guns; and having passed the trench 
70 yards wide, and 44 feet deep of water, 
they advanced into the interior of the Pe- 
ninsula—the whole of which they occu- 
pied, after a brief but sharp skirmish at the 
town of Trocadero. The loss of the Spa- 
niards is officially stated at 150 killed, 300 
wounded, and 1000 prisoners ; that of the 
French, 35 killed, and 110 wounded, Af- 
ter the French had established themselves 
in the Trocadero, Gen. Alava proceeded from 
Cadiz with a proposition for an ment ; 
but the Duke ff ingodme refused to lis- 
ten to any terms, until the free agency of 
the King should be attested by his presence 
in the French camp. This arbitrary demand 
occasioned the discontinuance of every far- 
ther attempt at a compromise. The French 
subsequently began to bombard Cadiz, from 
vessels under cover of the fire of the forts 
on the be rage and the a are 

ing their utmost stre to the 
peta met the besiegers. ma : 

The Madrid Gazette Extraordinary of the 
25th August contains two documents relat- 
ing to the surrender of Corunna. The one 
is the conditional ment between (Ge- 
neral Bourck and the Governor of Corunna, 
by which hostilities were agreed to be sus- 
pended, until a communication could be 
made to Gen. Morillo; the other is the ca- 
pitulation of the garrison, signed by Mo- 
rillo, and Gen. Bourck. In consequence of 
this capitulation (adds the Extraordinary Ga- 
zette), Morillo took possession of Corunna on 
the 21st, at nineo’clock in the morning, and 
at ten o’clock the French troops entered. 


ITALY. 

Pope Pius VII. died on the 20th of Au- 
gust, at six o’clock in the morning. The 
deceased Pontiff was named Barnabi Chiara- 
monti, born at Cesena, in the Ro on 
the 14th of August, 1742, and elected Pope, 
at Venice, on the 14th of March, 1800, 
He was therefore, at the time of his de- 
cease, in the 82d year of his age, and in the 
24th of his Pontificate—At present the 
Holy Conclave consists of 42 Cardinals, of 
whom all but two were created by the late 
Pope; 34 are Italians, 3 French, 2 Ger- 
mans, 1 a Spaniard, 1 a Portuguese, and 1 
an English subject (a Maltese). 

RUSSIA. 

The Russian Government has abandoned 
the ridiculous pretensions it put forth re- 
specting the boundaries upon the shores of 
the Pacific, and by which it was proposed to 
turn that ocean into a lake subject to the 
power of the Russian Autocrat, 


TURKEY. 

It is stated that the Porte has made to 
the Greeks proposals of peace, and offered 
to give them the same privileges as the in- 
habitants of Wallachia and Moldavia, but 
the Greek Government has made no answer 
to these overtures. 

A great fire d in Constantinople on 
the Sth of July.” From 8 to 5000 oni 
were destroyed; and an oid 74 gun ship 
was burned, with a considerable quantity of 
naval stores. The Turks alone have I 
ed by this calamity; and they attribute it to 
the wrath of the Prophet ! 

AMERICA. 

A series of papers have been received from 
the United States, to the 25th of August. 
From them it would appear that the West- 
ern frontier of the United States is again 
threatened by a formidable and savage war- 
fare on the part of the Indians. eral 
Ashley, engaged in an enterprising expedi- 
tion up the Missouri, in the month of June, 
nearly became a victim to the treachery of 
the Indians. He had ascended the river as 
far as the residence of the Ricaree Indians, 
and in front of their town his boats were 
anchored. A perfect understanding seemed 
to prevail among the Indians and their visit- 
ors. The party, consisting of 40 men, in- 
tending to cross the country, were on shore 





The important fortresses of Pampel 
and a have surrendered to the French 
troops. Malaga, which was abandoned by 

was also entered on the 4th of Sep- 

; and Riego, according to the French 
ts, has subsequently been made prisoner. 
ant. Mac. September, 1823. 


10 


with their commander, encamped on the 
sand-beach, when, at sun-rise, the Indians 
commenced a heavy fire from a line extend- 
ing in front of their town, which killed se- 
veral of the horses just purchased from 


them, 
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them, as well as several men. Arrange- 
ments were instantly made to convey the 
men on board the boats; but, 

every possible effort was used, one-half of 
the party was either killed by the fire of the 
Indians, or drowned in attempting to swim 
to their companions. The Ricaree Indians 
amount to about 600 warriors, most of 
whom are armed with muskets. As soun 
as this outrage was known at the nearest 
depot, a party of 200 Americans, accompa- 
nied by some of the Sioux and Sac warriors, 
were sent up to avenge it; and in all proba- 
bility a serious warfare will ensue along the 
upper line of the Missouri. 

Americans have declared by law the 
Slave Trade to be Piracy, and consequently 
any of the citizens of the United States who 

in that traffick are subject to the 

ties for that offence. Their Diploma- 

tic Ministers, also, are instructed to pre- 
sent Notes to their respective Courts, in- 
viting them to pass similar laws affecting 
their own subjects, and thus to make the 
Slave Trade Piracy all over the world. The 


Foreign News —Domestic Occurrences. 


[Sept. 


United States Government condemns like- 
wise every ship which is found fitted out for 
the traffick, although she may not actually 
have slaves on board. 

The Colombian Republic is exerting it- 
self to achieve the independence of Peru. 
It has already sent Bolivar, with an army of 
7500 men, and lent the Government 100,000 
dollars. On the 27th of May, Bolivar and 
his detachment were expected to reach 
Lima. 

It a that Gen. Madeira abandoned 
Bahia on the 2d of July, without entering 
into any capitulation with the Brazilians : 
neither had he concluded any convention 
with Lord Cochrane to allow the ships to 
proceed unmolested. His Lordship, there- 
fore, had succeeded in capturing many of 
the squadron. On the 8th of Suly there 
arrived at Pernambuco the Imperial brig of 
war Bahia, with four of the ships as prizes, 
having on board from 400 to 500 troops. 
Lord Cochrane was still pursuing the re- 
mainder of the fleet, though with a force 
extremely inferior. 


Go 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND. 


The twelve Judges of England have ~ 
ported their opinion affirmatively on the 
tion pa Hn to = by the King in 
‘ouncil, relative to the power of the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland to confer the honour 
of knighthood since the Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland. The Judges unanim- 
ously think that “‘ the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland does, since the union of Great Britain 
and freland, possess the power of conferring 
the honour of knighthood, as he did whilst 
Ireland was a separate kingdom.” 

. 9. A most inhuman murder was 
committed on this night at Lisnagoorneen, 
near Fermoy, in Ireland. An entire family, 
consisting of Mr. Thomas Franks, his wife, 
and his son, Mr. Henry Franks, were mur- 
dured by a party of Whiteboys. They at- 
tacked the house about 8 o'clock in the 
evening, and remained until they perpetrated 
the horrid act. This lamented and respec- 
table family were thus inhumanly massacred, 
ia consequence of Mr, Frauks and his son 
having prosecuted to conviction, at the last 
Spring Assizes, a man named Cornelius 
Sheehan, for assaulting the son, Mr. H. 
Franks, with intent to rob him of his arms, 
and for administering to him a Whitehoy 
oath. The leader of the ruffians who enter- 
ed Mr. Franks’s house, and shot him, was 
dressed in women’s clothes, as was also an- 
other villain who guarded the outside of the 
house. The Lord Lieutenant has offered a 
reward of 500/. for the discovery of the 
murderers, 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


The King’s Printers in Scotland have ap- 
plied to the Court of Session for an interdict 
against the Members of Bible Societies im- 
porting Bibles into Scotland, and have issued 
summonses accordingly to all the individual 
Members. 

The iron trade in the counties of 
and Stafford is in the fullest state of acti- 
vity; the prices are low, but the demand 
for the article exceeds the supply; and al- 
most every one that can a hammer 
is employed in the nail trade, The popula- 
tion are contented and happy; yet many of 
the workmen from the furnaces are enticed 
over to France with a promise of higher 
wages; but the climate and living do not 
agree with the English constitution, 

The following singular circumstance has 
happened to a young woman in M 
which, it is supposed, originated in having 
drank unwholesome water in the hay-field, 
some weeks since. Soon after, she was seized 
with a pain in her stomach, attended with 
a sensation as if something was creeping 
within it; but having eaten some salted 
 wagary - it probably became an antidote; 
or on Sunday last she threw up a large 
dead worm, apparently of the ae species, 
upwards of half a yard long, and thick in 
proportion, spotted, or rather striped all 
over. Having discharged the animal, she 
was immediately relieved from pain, and is. 
now perfectly restored to health. 

_ Nar- 





1823.] Lord Mayor's Survey, as Conservator of the Thames, &c. 


Narrative of the Proceedings on the Lord 
; tery Aarwnonet 


Right Honourable the Lord Mayor, and the 
usual Officers, embarked at Blackwall on 


proceed with his Lordship, and take the 
to the extent of his jurisdiction on 
the and Medway. e nine gen- 
tlemen of the Navigation Committee, who 
were specially invited by his Lordship on 
the occasion, were accommodated on board 
the Trinity Bury Yacht: the East India 
Company’s Yacht was in attendance, and 
the Swiftsure Steam-boat en to tow 
the vessel which the Lord Mayor was on 
board, should it be found requisite. It 
should be added, that these vessels were 
lent to the Lord Mayor in the most hand- 
some manner by the Public Bodies to whom 
they belong, viz. the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty, the Honourable East India Company, 
and the Elder Brethren of the Trinity 
House. 

The early part of the morning proving 
wet, breakfast was provided on board the 
Steam-boat—the weather clearing up, the 
party shortly rejoined their vessels, and 
proceeding down the river with a brisk 
gale, arrived safe and well off Southend 
about three o’clock. Arrangements having 
been made to dine on board the Steam- 
boat a y of about 30 sat down to a 
cold collation, but owing to the wind in- 
creasing, and the sea getting high, it was 
deemed most adviseable to land early, which 
was effected with little difficulty by the 
boats in attendance, and the numerous car- 
riages which proceeded along the new hard 
— Southend ; andthe whole party, 

the exception of the Navagation Com- 
mittee, were safely landed by about five 
o'clock in the afternoon, and proceeded im- 
mediately to the Hotel, where ac- 
commodations had been provided for them, 
and were there joined by Sir George Cock- 
burn, one of Lords, and Mr. Croker, 
the of the Admiralty, who came 
from London by land for that : 

In the evening the Lord ) omg Lady 
Mayoress, and a party visited the The- 
atre, which was numerously attended. 

The next morning a cavalcade, consist- 
ing of the Lord Mayor, in his coach and 
four, Sir Chas. Flower, in his post chariot 
and four, Sir Cockburn, and several 
Aldyrinen and other Gentlemen in carriages, 


set off for Leigh, to view the City’s 
dary stone, where they arrived shortl 
ten o'clock ; his Lordship having 
the usual ceremonial of clai 
right of jurisdiction, i 
round the stone, and caused his name, 
the date of the year, to 
Oe ee ibuti 
silver coin to assem 8 
turned in the same manner Cae man. 
The stone is curious, as shewing the anti- 
ity of the City of Londoa’s boundary, its 
pe being A. D. 1285. The words, “* God 
piaene on City of London,” are inscribed 
upon it. 
About half-past eleven the Lord Mayor, 


* Sir Geo. Cockburn, and most of the 


embarked on board the Admiralty Yacht, 
the Dart, and the Steam Vessel,and proceeded 
to the entrance of Yantlet Creek, on the 
opposite shore, where they took to boats, 
and were rowed some miles up the Creek as 
far as the navigation permitted, and having 
landed, his Lordship, &c. walked to the 
place where the obstruction *, so greatly 
complained of by the fishermen, and pre- 
sented by the Conservatory Jury for the 
County of Kent, has been » which 
prevents the antient and undoubted com- 
munication between the Thames and Med- 
way, and oe ee of advanced 
e upon the spot, who had formerly passed 
} ne h the Creek in bosts.—-During his 
Lordship’s absence on the above view, Mr. 
Croker, Mr. Alderman Wood, and those 
who {remained on shore, were occupied in 
providing entertainments for the ladies of 
the party, and in amusing the lower orders 
by a variety of rustic sports—the whole was 
enlivened by a most excellent band, who 
played military and other airs at intervals on 
the terrace. It had been previously 
to dine on board the vessels, and p ion 
was made accordingly; but it being deemed 
more convenient to alter that regulation, 
the provisions were landed, and a party of 
about sixty sat down to an elegant cold din- 
ner. In the evening the Lord Mayor and 
Lady Mayoress gave a splendid ball! and su; 
e to upwards of two hundred of the neigh- 
uring gentry and families of distinction ; 
the dance was kept up with great spirit till 
a very late hour, and the supper, pera. 
of every delicacy, in great abundance, did 
credit to the taste and exertions of Mr. 
Miller. On the Lord Mayor expressing his 
acknowledgments to the Admiralty for their 
very handsome accommodation, Admiral Sir 
Geo. Cockburn and Mr. Croker severally 
returned thanks, as did the Rev. Sir John 
Head, bart. on behalf of the neighbouring 
gentry. There was a display of fire-works 
in the course of the evening. Sir George 





* This obstruction has since been re- 
moved, and the communication between the 
Thames and the Medway restored. Eprr. 

Cockburrz 
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Cockburn and_Mr, Croker, in consequence 
of, Supeeent pete Waar set off for 
London after ball. 

On Friday his Lordship’s party embarked 
on board the different yachts, and set sail 
for Rochester about eleven o’clock. On ar- 
riving off Sheerness, where the Seringapa- 
tam fri was anchored, her yards were 

and his Lordship saluted with. a 
discharge of eleven guns; he was also sa-, 
luted by the Genoa, 74 guns, Capt. Sir 
Thomas Livingstone, and by the Regent of 
120 guns, the Admiral Sir Benj. Hallowell’s 
ship in the Medway, and several other ves- 
sels, and every = “gy pect and h oe 

id him throughout his progress u t 
Lal in the no, of pO ng Admiral 
in his barge, accompanied by all the Cap- 
tains of the Royal Navy who were in com- 
mission on that station, came on board the 
Admiralty yacht, and were officially intro- 
duced to his Lordship. It being a perfect 
calm, and the tide running out, the yacht 
was taken in tow by the steam-boat, and in 
that manner proceeded to Cookham Wood, 
near Upnor Castle, where the other boun- 





stone of the City’s jurisdiction is placed. 
On his Lordship arriving here he was met by 
a body of military, attended by their band, 
who had been previously stationed round the 
stone, and received him on landing with 
arms preeeet and other accustomed mili- 


onours. The ceremony of claiming 
the right of jurisdiction, perambulating the 
stone, and distribution of coin being com- 
pleted, the whole party went on board the 
steam-boat, and proceeded to the Town 
Quay, near the bridge at Rochester, where 
the Roe and Corporation of that antient 
city were in attendance to receive his Lord- 


ship, who landed amidst the ringing of bells, _ 


discharge of , and other demonstrations 
of joy, and icmodiately went to the Crown- 
hotel ; shortly after which the Mayor and 
Corporation of Rochester were introduced 
in due form. 

At six o’clock about 110 sat down to a 
most splendid and sumptuous dinner at the 
Town Hall, which had been obligingly lent 
for the occasion, and was tastefully deco- 
rated with wreaths of laurel, and festoons 
of flowers, interspersed with lamps, &c. The 
Mayor of Rochester was seated on the right 
hand of the Lord Mayor, who was honoured 
with the company of the Aldermen and Com- 
mon Council of that antient City. Mr. Ho- 
nD » one of the Representatives for the 

nty, the Dean of Rochester, Admirals 
Sir B. Hallowell and Lawford, Colonels Sir 
Archibald Christie, Campbell, and Burgoyne, 
the High Sheriff of Hertfordshire, several 
Captains of the Royal Navy and Military 
officers, with other ies of distinction. 
The Marquess Camden, Earl of Darnley, 
Lord Clifton, Hon. Mr. Bligh, the Sheriff of 
the County, and several other distinguished 
characters, were prevented from attending. 


Lord. Mayor’s Survey, as Conservator of the Thames, &c. 


{Sept. 


The Earl of Darnley politely sent 
his Lordship a peer y Be ha. A 
quadrille ball took at the Crown-hotel 
in the evening, which was kept up with 
much animation till a late hour, when the 
party separated, highly gratified with the 
day’s entertainment, much praise being due 
to Mr. Wright for his admirable arrange- 
ment for the accommodation of the com- 


Pa hter a public breakfast on the following 
morning, to which the Corporation of Ro- 
chester, and various distinguished charac- 
ters were invited, the greater part of the 
company returned to town in carriages, as 
was the case on former occasions; and the 
Lord Mayor and Mayoress, with their 
immediate friends, and Mr,Alderman Bridges, 
with his Lady, accompanied by Admiral Sir 
Benjamin Hallowell, embarked on board his 
barge, and proceeded to view his ship (the 
Regent) being the largest vessel in the Royal 
Navy. On arriving alongside they were met 
de ge ee paar pen alr 
troduced, upon his Lordship going on 
board, he was saluted b aodeiiion who 
were drawn up upon deck for the occasion ; 
the shrouds were also manned. The Admi- 
ral conducted his Lordship’s party through- 
out the vessel, affording them information, 
and paying all possible marks of politeness 
and attention, and upon his Lordship quit- 
ting, complimented him. with a salute of 
eleven guns, which was repeated from the 
Genoa on his ing that vessel near the 
entrance of the Medway. 

His Lordship ps ote after a most plea- 
sant excursion, off Southend about seven 
o'clock, and immediately landed, without 
any difficulty, highly gratified at the mark- 
ed and peculiar respect and attention he had 
experienced in the whole course of his sur- 
vey from every quarter and department, and 
which exceeded, it is believed, every thing 
of that nature manifested on former occa- 
sions. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that the 
various reports which have been circulated 
of perils and inconveniences on this voyage 
are almost entirely without foundation, and 
that although the weather was not so fine 
as usual at this period of the year, the whole 
party separated, in the highest degree gra- 
tified by the expedition. . 

It is but due to the Lady Mayoress to 
add, that she manifested the greatest affa- 
bility, and paid every attention to the com- 
fort and happiness of the guests throughout 


e@ excursion. 


London Bridge is about to be rebuilt ac- 
cording to the plan of the late Mr, Rennie, 
and the execution of the work will be super- 
intended by his two sons. It. is to stand 
close to the westward of the old one—the 
latter not to be pulled down till the new 
bridge is erected. " 

Ew 





Domestic Occurrences. Theatrical Register. 


New Cuurcues. 


9 poor 
That six of these ten had been already conse- 
proceeds to detail 


in pews, and to 14,399 in free seats. 
number of es or Chapels, the 
building of which is now in progress, is 44. 
Of these the far part will be of the 
Gothic order; some with tower a 
cles ; some with tower and spire ; 
with tower only. There are to be a few of 


18s. 4d. or, in round numbers, to half a mil- 
lion sterling. Specific grants have been 
made for four of them amounting to about 
30,0001. Of the 44 thus in progress, it is 
stated that 12 will be finished in the course 
of the present year: 27-in the year 1824, 
and 5 in the year 1825. In addition to 
these, it appears that plans for Churches or 

Is in nine parishes have been approved 
of, the works have not yet commenced. 
These will be capable of affording accom- 
modation. to 5,542 in pews, and to 5,125 
in free seats. The estimated expence is 
42,0401. 7s. 8d. Specific grants have been 
given towards the erection of three of them, 
to the amount of 8,5551. 11s.1d. Plans for 
the erection of 16 new Churches or Chapels 
were before the Board of Commissioners, 
and not decided upon when the’ report was 
laid before the House. These, it is said, 
will, if adopted, afford repre m to 
11,321 in pews, and to 14,139 in 
free a. ihe coleanel expence will be 
206,2002. 13s. 5d, Grants have been made 
by the Board for five of them, amounting 
to 34,5531. There are besides 12 in 
which it is intended to build new Churches 
or Chapels, of which the plans had not been 
received by the Commissioners at the date 
of the Report. These, it was thought, 
would be able to accommodate 9,900 in 

and 8,600 in free seats. The 
Siecunsee will be about 90,0002 If the 
44 Churches now in progress, and those de- 
cided upon and in contemplation, be finish- 
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ed, they will be capable of affording accom- 
modation to 68,44@ persons in pews, and to 
82,105 in free seats. — 160,547. The 
estimated ce of the whole is 834,921/. 
Lis. 9d. cost of the Churches al- 
ready completed is not stated in the 

before us.)—The dioceses te whith cone 
new buildings will be situated, and the aum- 
ber in each, are thus given :—In the dio- 
cese of London, 24 ; in that of Chester, 193 
York, 15; Winchester, 95 Lichfield and 
Coventry, 6; Worcester, 2; Durham, 2; 
Bristol, Lincoln, and Rochester, 1 


The New oe one side as —_ is 

now erecting for the reception i 
spas My ‘tone a the Neon, be 

one of the largest lar buildi 
yet erected in the eat the insider 
area will be as large as Hanover-square. 

Capt. George T. Scobell, R.N. has re- 
— wy . plan to the board of Ad- 
miralty, for applying impelling wheels, in 
pees As can ny Be ~ mite, to the 
ships of His Majesty's navy. It is 
cable to every ae of nijercbeus from’ a 
largest to the smallest; and the wheels may 
be worked by the hand-winches or the cap- 
stan, and are so constructed, that they ma 
be dissected with facility, and taken on board 
in seven or eight minutes. The principle is 
available to steam-vessels, and would mate- 
rially alter their character, extend their 
uses, and increase their safety. It is also 
well calculated for small craft and n 
boats employed on the puvgutite-citten, 
and for river and canal re 

Sept, 15. At the Old Bailey Session, 
Thomas Beeman and Thomas Cahuac were 
found guilty, the former of stealing, on the 
16th of July, 106 printed books, value 2/., 
the property of Mr. Bensley, the printer, 
in Bolt-court, Fleet-street, and the r of 
receiving the said books, knowing them to 
be stolen. Beeman was Mr. Bensley’s ware- 
houseman, and Cahwac was a bookseller re- 
siding in High-street, Borough, The, books 
were Lingard's — of a inted 
for Mr. Mawman, of Ludgate-hill. Boersea 
has been sentenced to seven, and Cahuac to 
fourteen years transportation, 


- -o— 
THEATRICAL REGISTER, 
Haymarker Tueatre, 

Aug.26. A Farce, entitled Fish out’ of 
Water. (t was full of bustle and pleasantry, 
and the plot, which was well conceived, was 
managed with much ability and effect. 

. 8. A contemptible Piece, styled 
the t Unknown, was brought out; but 
justly condemned. 


Enouisn Orzra House. 

Sept. 10. A very lively Farce, in one 
act, called 4 Dun a Day, was received with 
very great applause. 

PRO- 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 
—o— 


Gazette Promotions, &c. 


Foreign-office , Aug. 18.—Hon. W. Tem- 
ple, to be tary to his — Lega- 
tion at Berlin —George-Hamilton Seymour, 
esq. to be Secretary to his Majesty's Lega- 
tion at the Diet of Frankfort. 

War-office, Sept. 5 —The 34th Regiment 
of Foot to bear on its colours and appoint- 
ments, in addition to any other badges or 
devices which may have hithertofore been 
granted to the Regiment, the words “ Py- 
rennees,” ‘* Nivelle,” ‘* Nive,” and ‘ Or- 
thes,” in commemoration of the distinguish- 
ed conduct of the late 2d Battalion of that 

iment ia the Pyrennees, in the month 
of July, 1813; at Nivelle, on the 10th No- 
vember, 1813; in the passage of the Nive, 
on 9th, 10th, and 18th Desenen, 1813; 
and at Orthes, on 27th February, 1814. 

Ist reg. Dragoon Guards, Capt. John 
Paget ve to be Major. 

Sept. 6. James Lord Montagu to be 
Lieutenant and Sheriff Principal of the Shire 
of Selkirk, vice Lord Napier, dec. 

Sept. 9.—42d Reg. Foot, Maj.-gen. Sir 
G. Murray, G.C.B. to be Colonel ; 72d ditto, 
Lieut.-gen. Sir John Hope, to be Colonel ; 
92d ditto, Lt.-gen. Alex. Duff, to be Colonel. 

Office of Ordnance, Sept. 11.—Royal Reg. 
of Artillery, Brevet Col. and Lieut.-col. Jas. 
Viney, to be Colonel, vice Wright, retired ; 
Brevet Lieut.-col. and Maj. Rich. S. Brough, 
to be Lieut.-col. ; Brevet Major and Captain 
Robt. Macdonald, to be Major. 

W hitehall, ~ 12.—Lord Maryborough 
to be Master of his Majesty’s Buck Hounds, 
vice Marquis Cornwallis, dec. 

Rt. Hon. Thos, Wallace, M.P. Master of 
the Mint, vice Lord Maryborough. 

War-office, Sept. 12.—49th Reg. of Foot, 
Capt. Rich. England, to be Major.—Unat- 
cached: Major Henry-Hely Hutchinson, to 
be Lieut.-col. of Infantry. 

Major-gen. Sir Howard Douglas, bart. 
to be Lieut. Governor of the Province of 
New Brunswick. 


EccresiasticaL PrererMents. 

Rev. F.R. Broomfield, a Prebend in Lichfield 
ieee ine Wi h 

Rev. re-Ma' eridge, 1itchure 
Prebend> in Wells Cohen. 

Rev. M. Barnett, Ludford Parva R. Lin- 
colnshire. 

Rev. Charles Bridges, Old Newton V. 
Suffolk. 

Rev. W. Chambers, B.D. Ashbury V. Berks. 

Rev. Robt. Copland, to the Church and 
Parish of Durris, in the Presbytery of 
Aberdeen, and co. of Kincardine. 


y 
. 


Rev. John Croker, Clonnelly Cloarca united 
Vicarages, Diocese of Limerick. 

Rev. George-Henry Curtois, South Willing- 
ham R. Lincolnshire. 

Rev. James Davis, Chepstow V. co. Mon- 
mouth. 

Rev. J. Earle, Watton Curacy, near Drif- 
field, co. York. 

Rev. M. Hogg, West Winch R. Norfolk. 

Hon. and Rev. Henry-Edward J. Howard, 

Slingsby R. Yorkshire. 

Rev. W. mi Bedfont V. Middlesex. 


Rev. J. Marston, Stokesay V. Salop. 

Rev. Mr. Mason, Skipsea V. co. York. 

Rev. Josiah Pratt, B. D. St. Stephen, 
Coleman-street V. London, after a strong 
contested parochial election. 

Rev. George Pyke, Wickhambrook V. Suf- 
folk, 


Rev. J. Richardson, Crambe V. and Hulton 
Ambo Chapelry annexed, Yorkshire. 

Rev. Thos. Robinson, Milford with Hordle 
V. Hants. 

Rev. Wm. Beauclerk Robiason, Litlington 
R, Sussex. 

Rev. Francis Rose, Woughton R. Bucks. 

Rev. J. Sheepshanks to the endowed chapel 
of Torquay, Devon. 

— T. R. Smith, Startforth V.. York- 
shire, 

Rev. R. Thomas, Hemswell Perp. Cur. co. 
Lincoln. 

we oe Uvedale, Hogsthorpe V. Lincoln- 
shire. 

Rev. Jonathan Williams, Rhyader Perp. Cur. 


Radnor. 

Rev. Jas. Wood, D.D. Freshwater R. Isle 
of Wight. 

Rev. William Wood, Llanvihangel, Heligon 
Living, co. Radnor. 

Rev. George Greaves, Chaplain to the Bri- 
tish Factory at Archangel. 

Rev. John-Edmund Jones, Chaplain to Ba- 
roness Dowager Lavington. 


Civit PrererMents. 


Rev. Peter Elmsley, M. A. of Christchurch, 
Principal of St. Alban Hall, Oxford, vice 
Dr. Winstanley, dec. 

George Bankes, esq. Barrister at Law (late 
M.P. for Corfe Castle,) Recorder of Wey- 
mouth and Melcombe Regis. 

David Wilkie, esq. R.A. Historical Painter 
to his Majesty for Scotland, vice Sir H. 
Raeburn, dec. 

Rev. T. Jones, Master of the Crypt Gram- 
mar School, Gloucester. 

Rev. G. Taylor, Master of Dedham Gram- 
mer School, Essex. 

BIRTHS. 
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BIRTHS. 
—@— 


March 30. At Madras, the wife of Col. 
Freese, Commandant of Artillery, a son. 

Lately. In Grosvenor-square, Lady Foley, 
a son.—At Billingbeare, Lady Jane Neville, 
a son.—At Conuaught-place, Lady Wigram, 
a sou.—In =a Mrs, W. A. 
U a daughter. 

— At Malta, the wife of Major 
de Bathe, a son.—25. At Bath, the wife of 
Major Charles de Hallivand, a son. 

Aug. 14. At Geneva, the wife of Henry 
Iveson, esq. of Blackbank, near Leeds, a son 
and heir.—16. At Sudbrooke Holme, the 
lady of Sir Rich. Sutton, bart. a sou.—At 
Hamburgh, the wife of J. C. Wesselhoeft, 
esq. the British Vice-Consul, a dau.—17. 
At Beckenham-place, the wife of J. Cator, 
esq. @ dau—i9. In Portland-place, Mrs. 
W. Curtis, a dau.—20. The wike of Rich. 
Lacy, esq. of Holmpton, a dau.—21. At 
Midgham, Berks, the wife of Rev. G. Por- 
cher, a son.—23. At Boyton, Wilts, the 
wife of Rev. J. E. Philipps, a dau.—24. At 
Kennetty, King’s County, Hon. Mrs. Maud, 
ason.—25. At Alveston, the wife of Wm. 
Norris Tonge, esq. a son.—26. At Wells, 
the wife of Francis H. A. Drake, esq. a dau. 
—29. At Stunor Park, the wife of T. Sto- 
nor, jun. esq. a dau.—At Longleat, lady 
Cawdor, a still-born sona.—30, At Merthyr- 


mawr, Glamorganshire, the wife of John 
Nicholl, esq. a son.—31. In Seymour-pl. 
the wife of Osborne-Wm.Chambers,esq. ason. 
. 1. At Bath, the lady of the Hon. 
Charles Clifford, a dau.—In .Commercial- 
road, Mrs. Lett, a dau.—?. In Grosvenor- 
» the Countess Munster, a dau.—At 
need Park, the wife of Thos. Daniel, jun. 
esq. of a son.—3. At Teddington, the wife 
of Lieut.-col. Mercer, 3d Guards, a son.— 
At Le Mans, the wife of Lieut.-col. W. L. 
Darling, a dau.—4. At Milton, lady Milton, 
a son.—5. The wife of James Woodforde, 
esq. of Devonshire-street, a dau.— At 
Hay-hill, co. Glouc. the wife of Maj. Gen. 
Guise, a son.—6. At dl yee near 
Chippenham, the wife of W. H. Awdry, esq. 
of ie fine boys.—7. The wife ftom 
Holmes, esq. of Montague-street, a son.— 
The wife of Rev. W. Mackenzie, Rector 
and Vicar of Burgwish, a son and heir.—9. 
At Dover, the -» of Henry Bettesworth, 
esq. a son.— 10. The Marchioness of Chan- 
dos, a son and heir.—11. At Sidmouth, the 
wife of C. J. F. Combe, esq. a dau.—14, At 
Brentford-butts, the wife of H. Ronalds, 
M.D. a son.—In Devonshire-place, the wife 
of Wm. Clay, jun. esq. a daughter.—24, At 
Brook-house, Cheshunt, Herts, the wife of 
D. C. R. Harrison, esq. a daughter. 


—=@=— 
MARRIAGES. 


Lately. Rev. W. Butlin, of Blisworth, to 

Caroline, dau. of T. Butcher, esq. of North- 
ampton. Rev. W. Hicks, to Charlotte, 
dau. of Alderman Willimott, of Cambridge. 
——Rev. T. Hine, of Ilminster, to Miss 
Hendebourck, of Taunton. Rev. Wm. 
Drake Sealey, of Southampton, to Mary 
Hamilton, dau. of T. C. Trotman, esq. of 
Clifton. ——At Christ Church, Rev. Rich. 
Waldy, to Isabella, dau. of Rev. W. Green- 
wood, B.D. Rev. Jos. Relph, Rector 
of Enford, to Miss Dixon, of Everton. 
Rev. Francis Orton, of St. Mary Hall, to 
Anne, dau. of late T. Teasdale, esq. of Co- 
ventry.——Rev. J. Burnyeate, formerly Cu- 
rate of St. Nicholas, Warwick, to Miss 
Dixon, niece to the Hon. S. W. G. Archi- 
bald, of Halifax, Nova Scotia. Rev. C. 
Day, to Elizabeth, dau. of late S. Langton, 
Little Horwood Rectory, Bucks.——At Is- 
lington, Wm. Dugmore, esq. of Caroline- 
place, to Martha, dau. of late J. Garratt, 
esq. of Newi n-green. 

May 15. At Shepperton, Jacob Mould, 
esq. of Lincoln’s-Inn-fields, to Mary-Anne, 
dau. of Wm. Oakley, esq. late of Chisle- 
hurst,——Lieut.-gen. Hodgson, to eldest 
dau. of T. Neate, esq. of Binfield Lodge. 
——lIa Derby, Rev. J. Robinson, of Don- 


caster, to Arabella Savile, dau. of late F. F. 
Foljambe, of Osberton, Notts, esq¢.——20. 
In Granville, Nova Scotia, Thos. Ritchie, 
esq. barrister, and member for co. of Anna- 
polis, to Elizabeth, dau. of late G. Best, 
esq. of Pershore——At Great Yarmouth, 
T. Steward, esq. of Norwich, to Lucy, dau. 
of J. S, Tuthill, esq. of Heigham ‘ 

28. At Oxford, Rev. Alex. Nicoll, 
LL.D. Regius Professor of Hebrew, and 
Canon of Christ Church, to Sophia Cathe- 
rine, dau. of Rev. J. Parsons, Vice-Princi- 
pal of St. Alban-Hall. 29. Col. Sir Da- 
niel Williams, of Stamford-hill, to Miss 
Stable, of Kentish Town. 

June 6. Henry, son of H. Wellings, 
esq. banker, of Ludlow, to Frances, dau, of 
Mr. Bloxham, of Hales Owen. 17. At 
St. Pancras, Jos. Conder, esq. of Pipe-office, 
Somerset-place, to Emily, dau. of John-Pat- 
tisun Panton, esq. of same office. 21. J. 
D. Fitzgerald, esq. Deputy Assistant Com- 
missary-General, to Mary-Anne, dau. of late 
R. Fuller, esq. of York-st. Portman-sq. 

July 9. R. Mills, esq. to Harriot, dau. 
of R. Puckle, esq. both of Camberwell. 

12. At the British Ambassador’s C 1, 
Nath. Barton, esq. eldest son of Hugh Bar- 
ton, esq. to Mary-Susannah, second dau. 

of 
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of Harry Scott, esq. his Britannic Majesty's 
Consul at Bordeaux.——By Special Li- 
cense, at Stewardstown Church, co. Ty- 
rone, Mr. Jas. Kennedy, historical painter, 
at the advanced age of 84, to Miss Mary 
Alder, aged 76 !——-22. At Ealing, Lieut. 
W. Farquharson, R.N. to Margaret, dau. 
of F. Mabelle, esq. of Jamaica. Rev. 
Miles Bland, B.D. r of Lilley, Herts. 
to Anne, dau. of T. Templeman, esq. of 
Conyngham-house, Ramsgate —--24. Hon. 
G. Milles, of Elmham-hall, second son of 
late Lord Sondes, to Eleanor, dau. of the 
late Sir E. Knatchbull, bart——George- 
Harvey Goodwin, esq. to Emily, dau. of 
Rev. Dr. Rowlandson, Vicar Warmin- 
ster. At Bath, John-Thos. Anstey, esq. 
of E. I. C’s. Madras Civil Service, to Char- 
lotte, dau. of late E. Filmer, esq. and grand- 
dau. to late Rev. Sir E. Filmer, bart—— 
26. At Dusseldorf, Count Andreas de Stol- 
berg, of Leder, in Hanover, to Countess 
Anne Hompesch, dau. of Count Ferdinand 
Hom » Lieut.-gen. British Service.—-- 
30. John Caldecott, eng. of Westley-val- 
ley, to Hannah, dau. of late C. Triquet, 
esq. of Walworth.—-31. Rev. Rich. Webb, 
of Queen’s College, Oxford, to Mary, dau. 
of Mr. Selfe, of Amesbury. Rev. H. 
Penruddocke Wyndham, Rector of New 
Sampford, Essex, to Catharine-Mary, dau. 
of late T. Tatum, esq.—aAt “Otley, Lieut.- 
gen. Sir B. Barnes, K.C.B. Governor of 


Ceylon, to Maria, dau. of Walter Fawkes, 
esq. of Farnley- hall. 

Aug. 2. Edw. Treacher, esq. of Burton- 
crescent, to Anne-Sarah, eldest dau. of 
Henry-Carington Bowles, esq. F.S.A. of 


Myddelton-house, Enfield. 4. Mr. Ser- 
jeant Vaughan, to the widow of St. Andrew 
rd St. John, and mother of the present 
Lerd.— 5. At Haines, John-Matthew 
Gutch, esq. of Bristol, to ——- eldest dau. of 
J. P. Lavender, esq. banker, Worcester. 
7. At Great Ouseburn, Rev. J. B. Emmett, 
to Harriet, dau. of Mr. W. Barnes, of Hull. 
Rev. W. Bohun Yeomans, D.D. Rec- 
tor of Bucknell, and of Warndon, to Anne, 
dau. of late J. Clifton, esq. Worcester. 
9. Rev. T. Clare, M.A. Vicar of Great 
Staughton, to Mary-Anne, dau. of Mr. 
Lee, of King-street, Covent Garden. 
12. F. Alexander, son of Sir W. A. Cun- 
ynghame, bart. to Anne, dau. of E. Earl, 
esq. Chairman of Board of Customs of Scot- 
land. 12. Hon. Fred. Calthorpe, bro- 
ther to Lord C. to Lady Charlotte, eldest 
dau. of Duke of Beaufort——13. At Hack- 
ney, Edw. Forster, jun. esq. second son of 
'T. Furley Forster, esq. to Eliza, eldest dau. 
of Joseph Nicholson, esq. 19. Capt. 
Franklin, R.N. to Eleanor-Anne, dau. of 
late W. Porden, esq. of Berners-street. 
Jas. Barnes, esq. of Tavistock-sq. to Miss 
Walton, of Stoke Newington; and Jack- 
son Walton, esq. to Miss Dempster, of 
Mitcham.——23, Fred. Clarkson, esq. of 


Doctors’ Commons, to Frances, dau. of 
late Rev. G. Hodgkins, of Stoke Newing- 
ton.——25. At Exeter, H. Jenkinson, esq. 
. R.N. to the sister of Sir T. Dyke Ac- 
land, bart. M.P_——26. Capt. W. A. Mon- 
tague, R.N.C.B. to Anne, dau. of Sir G. 
W. Leeds, ae bee 
. 1. At Gue ; . Tupper, esq. 
a dau. of Tate Major- ne. Gas. 
pard Le Marchant. Mr. Wm. R. Den- 
nett, of Wood-street, to Anne-Sophia, dau. 
of J. B. Jackson, esq. Highgate.——Rev. 
Wm. Macbean, of Penzance, to Fanny, dau, 
of late J. Bell, esq. of Thirsk.——H. C, 
Plowden, esq. to Eliza. dau. of Lieut.-gen. 
J. Cuppage, of York-st. Portman-sq.—— 
3. Alexander, eldest son of W. Smith, esq. 
of Fulwood Lodge, Liverpool, to Sophia- 
Sherborne, dau. of R. Murray, esq. Admi- 
tal of the Blue-——4. Rev. C. Bethel Ot- 
ley, Rector of Tortington, to Maria, dau. 
of late J. Delafield, esq——John Dodson, 
esq. of Snettisham, to Miss Gerardin, of 
Poland-street. Rev. W. Riland Bedford, 
Rector of Sutton Coldfield, to Grace-Camp- 
bell, dau. of late Chas. Sharp, esq. of Hod- 
dam Castle, Dumfriesshire——6. Hon. T. 
eldest son of Lord Dundas, to Sophia-Jane, 
sister to Sir Hedworth Williamson, bt.—— 
Rev. Steph. Creyke, son of Commissioner 
Creyke, of Plymouth, to Sarah, dau. of 
late Col. Hotham, of York. 8. At Har- 
wich, Rev. Wm. Chambers, B.D. Vicar of 
Ashbury, to Jane, dau. of late Rev. Dr. Fell, 
Rector of Brereton, Cheshire. 9. At St. 
Marylebone, H. Seymour Montagu, esq. to 
Maria, dau. of late Beeston Long, esq. of 
Coombe House, and niece to Sir C. Long, 
G.C.B. 10. H. Cunliffe, esq. of Isling- 
ton, to Martha, dau. of S. Nock, esq. Re- 
eres Codrington Parr, esq. of 
tonelands, Devon, to Harriet Lydia, dau. 
of H. Manning, esq. of Sidmouth, and niece 
of Adm. Sir R. Barlow, K.C.B. 11. Ri- 
chard Gilbert, esq. of St. John’s-sq. Lon- 
don, to Anne, only dau. of Rev. G. Whit- 
taker, of Northfleet, and sister of Mr. She- 
riff Whittaker.—— 15. Sir Anthony Lech- 
mere, bart. of the Rhyd, Worcestershire, to 
Eleanor, dau. of late Mn Bayley Villiers, of 
Gloucester. 16. W. Saunders, esq. Capt. 
Horse Artillery, to Eliza-Louisa, 2d dau. ; 
and Chas. Barry Baldwin, Secretary to Com- 
mission for Claims on France, to Frances- 
Lydia, 3d dau. of Walter Boyd, esq. M_P. 
At Binfield, Rev. Ellis Bu hes, jun. to 
Eliz. dau. of Lieut.-gen. Sir F. Wilder. 
17. AtSt. Marylebone, Jos. Taylor, esq. R.N. 
son of J. Taylor, esq. late of Lam to Har- 
riet, dau. of late Lieut.-col. W. Duncan, Ist 
Reg. Foot.——19. Edward Bridger, esq. of 
Angel-court, Throgmorton-st. Solicitor, to 
Anne, dau. of J. Hunt, of Southampton.-— 
23. Mr. Richard Bentley, of Ely-place, to 
Charlotte, 2d dau. of the late Mr, T. Bot- 
ten, of Shoe-lane. oni 
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Doxe or Roxsurcn. avenue through which the carriages and 

July 19. At Fleurs, near Kelso, aged horsemen proceeded towards the place 
$5, James-Norcliffe-Innes Ker, 5th Dake of interment. Whilst the procession 
and Ear! of Roxburgh, Marquis of Beau- passed through Kelso, all the shops were 
mont and Cessford, Earl of Kelso, Vis- shut, the bells tolled at intervals, and 
count Broxmouth, and Baron Ker of Cess-. every tribute of respect was shown on 
ford and Caverton, a Baronet, and one “the part of the inhabitants to the me- 
of the 16 Peers for Scotland. He’ Was meory of the venerable nobleman, whose 
born 1738; married, first, April 19, worth they duly appreciated, and whose 
1769, Mary, sister of Sir Cecil Wray, of loss will be severely felt by them, as well 
Gein wovtlt, ce Lincoln, bart. by Fran- as by the wide circle to which his influ- 
ces, daughter of Fairfax Norcliffe, of ence extended, and where his virtues 
Langgton, co. York, esq. and by ber were known. 

(who died July 20, 1807) had no issue ; 

and secondly, July 28, 1807, Harriet, Ear or FARNHAM. 

daughter of late Benjamin Charlewood, July 24. At the Pulteney Hotel, 
of Windlesham, esq. and by her had is- John-James-Barry Maxwell, 2d Earl of 
sue the present Duke, born July 1816, Farnham, Viscount Maxwell, Baron of 
and a daughter, born and died May 26, Farnham, Governor of Cavan, one of 
1814. His original name was Innes, the Representative Peers for Ireland, 
and he derived his descent from Marga- and a Trustee of the Linen Manufac- 
ret Ker, third daughter of Harry Lord ture. He was the eldest son of Barry, 
Ker, who married Sir James Innes, of third Lord and first Earl of Farnham, by 
Innes, bart. by Jane, daughter of James, his first wife Margaret, second daughter 
6th Lord Ross. His Grace claimed the and co-heiress of Robert King, of Dren- 
title of Duke, &c. and on ilth of May, son, ce. Meath, esq. He was born in 
{812, the House of Lords unanimously February 1760; and in 1784 married 
resolved “ that the petitioner Sir James- Grace, only daughter of Thomas Cuffe, 
Norcliffe-Innes Ker, bart. had made out of Grange, co. Kilkenny, esq. but has 
his claim to the titles, honours, and dig- left no issue; he succeeded his father 
nities, &c. as stated in his petition.” the late Earl, Oct. 17, 1800. 

He succeeded William, 7th Baron Bel- He was endeared to his numerous re- 
lenden, and 4th Duke, who died in 1805 __ latives and friends by the most kind and 
without issue ; and who succeeded John, generous qualities, and by all the domes- 
third Duke, so generally known to the tic virtues which constitute the chief 
literary world as the nobleman whose ornament, and contribute to the happi- 
taste for old books led to the foundation ness of private life. As a benevolent 
of the Club which bears his name. landlord, constantly residing on bis es- 

His remains were interred in the an- tates, spending bis great income amidst 
tient family vault at Bowden. Between his numerous tenantry, encouraging 
twelve and one o'clock the procession their industry, relieving’ their wants, 
moved from Fleurs. The bedy was con- and in every way promoting their inte- 
veyed in a hearse drawn by six horses, rests—this is the view in which the ex- 
and attended by all the circumstances emplary character of the deceased No- 
of pomp and solemnity befitting the oe- bleman should be contemplated, in jus- 
easion. The hearse was followed by the tice to the memory of departed worth ; 
carriages of the family, by those ofthe and in this important view he was a 
principal nobility and gentry of the public benefit to his country. It is re- 
country, and by the numerous and re- markable, that the most uniformly tran- 
spectable tenantry of the Roxburgh es- quil county of Ireland was that iv which 
tates, in carriages and on horseback. On this Nobleman’s extensive estates were 
approaching Kelso, the procession was situated, and in which be was a constant 
joined by the members of the different resident. His residence amongst his 
trades, and by many other inhabitants tenantry was the result not of private 
of the town, all dressed in deep mourn- feeling only, but of the most honourable 
ing; they had solicited and obtained public principles; and if Absenteeship 
permission to pay that mark of respect, be justly reckoned as one of the calami- 
and they preceded the hearse as far as_ ties of Ireland, we say to her landlords, 
the Tweed, where they ranged to the remember the virtues of the Earl of 
right and left on the bridge, forming an Farnham, and imitate his example! 

Gent. Mac. September, 1823. His 
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His remains were removed from the 
Pulteney Hotel to be interred in the fa- 
mily vault at Cavan in Ireland, which 
was performed on the 20th of August. 

Colonel Barry, the distinguished Re- 
presentative of the County of Cavan, 
was cousin-german to the late Earl of 
Farnham, and succeeds to the bulk of 
his estates, and to the Barony of Farn- 
ham. , 

The great body of the inhabitants of 
the county assembled on the melancholy 
occasion, to testify the universal respect 
and attachment which the virtues of the 
deceased patriotic Nobleman had pro- 
cured for him, and the general sorrow 
for his loss. Numbers went to meet the 
hearse near the bounds of the county, a 
distance of 18 or 20 miles from the 
place of interment; and such was the 
vast multitude of persons of all ranks 
who mournfully attended his remains to 
the grave, that the funeral procession, 
though occupying a considerable space 
in breadth, extended to a length of up- 
wards of three miles. It was impossible 
to supply more than a comparatively 
small portion of the vast assemblage 
with scarfs and hatbands, though more 
than 1500 were distributed. The Lord 
Bishop of the diocese, attended by up- 
wards of thirty of the Clergy in their 
robes, met the coffin on its entrance 
into the town, and conducted it to the 
church; and the remains of the deceas- 
ed Nobleman were conveye# to inter- 
ment in the family vault with every fu- 
neral honour due to his distinguished 
rank, But the tears of friends—of do- 
mestics—of a numerous tenantry sor- 
rowing for their benevolent landlord, 
who had so long resided with them as 
their friend and benefactor—the grief 
of all who were assembled on that sad 
occasion—these were funeral honours of 
far higher vale, which no rank could 
procure, and which are only to be pur- 
chased by virtues. 


Lorp Loutu. 

June 25. At Louth Hill, after a short 
indisposition, occasioned by the burst- 
ing of a blood-vessel, Thomas Plunket, 
Baron of Louth, of Louth Hill, co. Louth, 
by patent. He was the third son of Oli- 
ver, tenth Baron Louth, by Margaret, 
daughter of Luke Netterville, esq. ; born 
Aug. 20, 1757; and succeeded, on the 
demise of his father, March 4, 1763, to 
the title and estates. He married July 
7, 1808, Margaret Plunket, eldest dau. 
of Randal, 13th Lord Dunsany, and sis- 
ter to the present Lord. He has left issue 
five sons and one daughter. He was 
one of those few Irish landlords who 
constantly resided on his property, af- 
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fording employment and support to a 
number of the labouring class. He was 
in his last moments attended by his 
amiable and afflicted lady, aided by his 
two sisters, the Hon. Mrs. Tisdal and 
Miss Plunket. 


Lavy De DuNSTANVILLE. 

June 14. At Twickenham, Frances. 
Susannah, Lady De Dunstanville. She 
was the daughter of John Hippisley 
Coxe, of Stone Easton, co. Somerset, 
esq. and was married in May 1780, to 
Francis Basset, Baron De Dunstanville, 
of Tehidy Park, Cornwall, and Baron 
Basset. They had issue only one daugh- 
ter Frances, who is to succeed the father 
in the Barony of Basset, 


Dowacer Lapy VERNON. 

May 31. In London, Georgiana, 
Dowager Lady Vernon. She was daugb- 
ter of William Fauquier, esq. and was 
married, May 25, 1787, to George, se- 
cond Lord Vernon (who died in 1813), 
by whom she had two daughters. 

Lapy Exeanor Larorey. 

Lately. In George-street, Portman- 
square, Eleanor Laforey, wife of the late 
Admiral Sir John Laforey, bart. who 
died June 14, 1796, on his voyage from 
the West Indies. She was the only sur- 
viving dau. of Francis Fearley, Colonel 
of the Corps of Royal Artillery, a mem- 
ber of the Council, and one of the Judges 
of the Island of Antigua. She had issue 
Sir Francis, the present Baronet, and 
two daughters. 

Sir Cuarwes Ascitt, Bart. 

Lately. Sir Charles Asgill, bart. a 
General of his Majesty’s forces, and Co- 
lonel of the 11th regt. of foot. He was 
the third child and only son of Sir Chas. 
first bart. by his second wife, a daughter 
of Daniel Pratville, esq. secretary to Sir 
Benjamin Harris, Ambassador at the 
Court of Madrid. 

Sir Charles entered the service on the 
27th of February, 1778, as an Ensign in 
the Ist Foot Guards, and obtained a 
Lieutenancy, with the rank of Captain, 
in the same regiment, on February 3, 
1781. He went to America in the same 
year, joined the army under the com- 
mand of the Marquis Cornwallis, served 
the whole of the campaigns, was taken 
prisoner with the army in October, 
at the siege of York Town in Virginia, 
and sent up the country, where he re- 
mained till May 1782, at which period 
all the Captains of that army were or- 
dered by General Washington to assem- 
ble and draw lots, that one might be se- 
lected to suffer death, by way of retalia- 

tion, 
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tion, for the death of an American offi- 
cer Captain Hardy, whom our Govern- 
ment refused to deliver up, for poli- 
tical reasons, although General Wash- 
ington demanded it. The lot fell on 
Sir Charles Asgill, and he was, in con- 
sequence, conveyed under a strong es- 
cort, to the place intended for his exe- 
cution, in the Jerseys, where he remain- 
ed in prison, enduring peculiar bard- 
ships for the space of six months, expect- 
ing daily that his execution would take 
place. 

Sir Charles was unexpectedly released 
from his confinement by an Act of Con- 
gress, passed at the intercession of the 
Queen of France, who, deeply affected 
by a most eloquent and pathetic appeal 
from bis mother Lady Asgill, humanely 
interfered, and obtained his release. He 
returned to England on parole, and 
shortly after went to Paris to make his 
acknowledgments to the Queen of 
France, for having saved his life. 

He succeeded bis father in the baro- 
netcy in 1778; married in 1788, Jemima- 
Sophia, dau. of Adm. Sir Chaloner Ogle, 
knt. He was soon after appointed Equerry 
to his Royal Highness the Duke of York, 
and promoted on the 3d of March, 1790, 
to a Company in the Guards, with the 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. He was or- 
dered, towards the end of 1793, to the 
Continent, joined the army under the 
Duke of York, served the campaign in 
Flanders, was present during the whole 
of the retreat through Holland, in the 
severe winter of 1794, and subsequently 
returned to England. He received the 
rank of Colonel on the 26th of February, 
1795, and commanded a battalion of 
the Guards the same year, at Warley 
Camp. He was appointed, in 1797, 
Brigadier-General on the Staff in Ire- 
land ; received the rank of Major-Gene- 
ral the Ist of January, 1798, and was 
very actively employed during the rebel- 
lion of that year, He was appointed Co- 
lonel of the 46th foot the 9th of May, 
1800, and placed in the command of 
the garrison of Dublin, and occasionally 
of the Camps of Instruction, which were 
formed on the Curragh. He was ad- 
vanced to the rank of Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral on the Ist of January, 1805, and ap- 
pointed Colonel of the 5th West India 
Ttegiment in February, 1806. He ob- 
tained the Colunelcy of the 85th foot in 
October, 1806, and that of the 11th 
foot on the 25th February, 1807, for 
which regiment be raised a 2d battalion 
in the space of six months. 

Sir Charles Asgill continued on the 
Staff till 1812, and was promoted on the 
of June, 1814, to the rank of Gene- 
Tal, 
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He was educated in a thorough know- 
ledge of the multifarious services and 
duties of a military life, which has been 
carried into practice to his own fame, 
and the advantage of his country. His 
services in the American war, as a Cap- 
tain of the Guards, were of a pre-emi- 
nent nature, and he also distinguished 
himself in the revolutionary war, and par- 
ticularly during the rebellion in Ireland. 


Lrevut.-Cot. Wittiam LaMBToNn. 

Jan. 20. At Hingin Ghaut, 50 miles 
South of Nagpoor, while proceeding in 
the execution of his duty from Hydra- 
bad towards Nagpoor, Lieut.-col. Wm. 
Lambton, Superintendent of the Grand 
Trigonometrical Survey in India. 

The Annals of the Royal and Asiatic 
Society bear ample testimony to the ex- 
tent and importance of the labours of 
Colonel Lambton, in his measurement 
of an arc of the meridian in India, ex- 
tending from Cape Comorin, in lat. 8. 
23. 10. to a new base line, measured in 
lat. 21. 6, near the village of Takoor- 
kera, 15 miles S.E. from the city of El- 
lickpore, a distance exceeding that mea- 
sure by the English and French geome- 
ters, between the parallels of Greenwich 
and Tormentara in the Island of Mi- 
norea. 

It was the intention of Colonel Lamb- 
ton to have extended the arc to Agra, in 
which case the meridian line would have 
passed at short distances from Bhopaul, 
Serange, Nurwur, Gualiar, and Dhol- 
pore. At his advanced age, he despair- 
ed of health and strength remaining for 
further exertion ; otherwise it cannot be 
doubted that it would have been a grand 
object of his ambition to have prolonged 
it through the Dooab, and across the 
Himalays, to the 32d degree of North 
latitude. If this vast undertaking had 
been achieved, and that itgmay yet be 
completed is not improbable, British In- 
dia will have to boast of a much larger 
unbroken meridian line than has been 
before measured on the surface of the 
globe. 

Though the measurement of the Are 
of the Meridian was the principal object 
of the labours of Colonel Lambton, he 
extended his operations to the East and 
West, and the set of triangles covers 
great part of the Peninsula of India, de- 
fining with the utmost precision the si- 
tuation of a very great number of prin- 
cipal places in latitude, longitude, and 
elevation ; and affording a sure basis 
for an amended Geographical Map, 
which is now under preparation. The 
triangulation also connects the Coro- 
mandel and Malabar coasts in numerous 
important points, thus supplying the 

best 
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best means of truly laying down the 
shape of those coasts, and rendering an 
essential service to navigation. 

It was the Colonel’s intention to have 
himself carried the meridian line as far 
North as Agra, and he detached his first 
assistant, Captain Everest, of the Ben- 
gal Artillery, to extend a series of trian- 
gles Westward to Bombay, and when 
that service should be completed East- 
ward to Point Palmyras, and probably 
Fort William, by which extensive and 
arduous operation, the three Presiden- 
cies of India would be conrected, and 
several obvious advantages gained to 
geography and navigation. But it is in 
the volumes of the proceedings of va- 
rious learned Societies, that the aceounts 
of the labours of this veteran philoso- 
pher, whose loss we lament, must be 
looked for, and who for 22 years carried 
on his operations in the ungenial climate 
with unabated zeal and perseverance, 
and died full of years and conscious of a 
well-deserved reputation—Madras Ga- 
zette, Feb. 25, 1823. 


Joun Grosvenor, Eso. 

June 30. At Oxford, in his @lst 
year, John Grosvenor, esq. the cele- 
brated Surgeon of that place. Mr. Gros- 
venor was the son’ of Stephen Grosve- 
nor, gent. Sub-Treasurer of Christ 
Church, in the University of Oxford, 
by Sarah, daughter of Rev. —— Tottie, 
Vicar of Eccleshal, and was descended 
from a long line of ancestors for many 
years settled at Ongarsheath in the pa- 
rish of Ashley, Staffordshire, a younger 
branch of the family of that name which 
eame over with the Conqueror, and of 
which the elder is ennobled in the person 
ef Earl Grosvenor, of Eaton Hall, Che- 
shire. 

Mr. Grosvenor was educated under 
Mr. Russell gf Worcester, a gentleman 
of great eminence in his profession ; and 
after walking the hospitals in London, 
at a very early period of life, obtained 
the situation of House Surgeon to the 
Lock Hospital. From this place he 
moved, in the year 1768, to Oxford, up- 
on the invitation of his uncle Dr. Tottie, 
Canon of Christ Church (the author of 
the well-known Sermons, and of the 
admirable Epitaph on Bishop Hough in 
Worcester Cathedral), a person then of 
great influence, and under whose ap- 
pointment Mr. Stepben Grosvenor had, 
by accepting an office of no great consi- 
deration at Christ Church, endeavoured 
to retrieve the prodigality of his father 
and grandfather, by which the estates 
of the family had been entirely dilapi- 
dated. Soon after his settlement at Ox- 
ford, Mr. Grosvenor succeeded to the 
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place of Anatomical Surgeon on Dr. 
Lee’s foundation, which reeommended 
him to the friendship of Dr. Parsons, the 
Reader under that endowment, and the 
most popular physician ever known in 
Oxford, between whom and himself the 
closest intimacy afterwards subsisted, 
and which introduced him also into full 
practice at Christ Church. In this situ- 
ation he distingwished himself by extra- 
ordinary skill and knowledge, and occa- 
sionally in the absence of the Reader, he 
Jectured to the Students on topics appli- 
cable to the dissection of the day. Mr. 
Grosvenor gradually obtained consider- 
able reputation as a Surgeon; and on 
the death of Sir Charles Nourse, he 
found himself in complete possession 
not only of nearly all the business in the 
University and City, but of that also on 
every side within 30 miles of Oxford. At 
ove period be might be said a!most 
wholly to have lived on horseback. 
Though urged frequently, from the con- 
fidence reposed in his judgment, to en- 
large the sphere of his exertions, he 
most scrupulously and most honourably 
acted on the distinction preserved at 
Oxford between the different branches 
of the medical profession, between the 
physicians, surgeons, and apothecaries; 
and while he never condescended to soil 
his fingers with the preparations of 
pharmacy, he constantly refused at the 
same time to invade theé»province of the 
physician. He practised simply as a 
Surgeon, in the proper and strict sense 
of the word, In the talents which be- 
long to this profession, he probably never 
was surpassed, With powers of discri- 
mination, which enabled him in the 
most difficult eases to form a correct 
opinion, be united a firmness of mind 
which disposed him instavtly on the 
exigency to act on it; and in the per- 
forming of the necessary operation, 
while his skill and anatomical know- 
ledge secured the patient from all dan- 
ger, the softness and delicacy of his 
touch, the unfailing and almost magical 
dexterity of his band, contributed great- 
ly to lessen the pain, and assuage the 
terrors with which the exhibitions of 
surgical skill are too often attended. 


Subitoque omnis de corpore fugit 
Quippe dolor; omnis fletit imo vulnere 
sanguis. 
Jamque secuta manum, nullo cogente, 
Sagitta [vires. 
Excidit, atque nove rediere in pristina 


As his assistance was called in by the 
country practitioners in all cases of dif- 
ficulty and importance, his experience 
was not less than that of a metropolitan 
operator; and from hence probably he 
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derived that confidence and firmness, 
without which no certainty of result 
can be expected, and no expertness can 
exist. He was no friend to a frequent 
and copious administration of medicines, 
from a want of confidence in their vir- 
tues, where lightly or indiscriminately 
applied; but in cases where the use of 
specifics was required, he exacted a 
faithful and rigid attention to his pre- 
scriptions. Elevated greatly above his 
Provincial contemporaries by his supe- 
rior eminence, he was a stranger to the 
feelings of jealousy, and never resorted 
to those arts of detraction which some- 
times disgrace professional competition. 
Of himself and his own successful ca- 
reer he never spoke; he left his ser- 
vices to speak for themselves, fully per- 
suaded that no efforts are more gene- 
rally abortive than those of the person 
who tries by sounding the trumpet of 
his own merits to swell his importance 
beyond its proper limits. In the latter 
period of his practice, Mr, Grosvenor 
rendered himself justly celebrated 
throughout the kingdom by the appli- 
cation of friction to lamenesses or im- 
perfections of motion, arising from stiff 
or diseased joints. He had first used it 
with suecess in a complaint of his own, 
a morbid affection of the knee; and by 
degrees its efficacy was so acknowledged 
that he was visited by patients from the 
most distant parts, of the highest rank 
and respectability; among others, by Mr. 
Hey, the able surgeon of Leeds, whose 
life has been given to the public by Mr. 
Pearson of Golden-square. Those who 
have benefited by the process recom- 
mended by him, and pursued under his 
own immediate superintendance, in 
cases of this sort, and from total inabi- 
lity have been restored to a free use of 
their limbs, are best able to attest his 
merits. That he was scarcely in any 
instance known to fail, was perhaps at- 
tributable to the circumstance that he 
used his utmost efforts to dissuade from 
caming to Oxford to try the experiment 
every one, of whose case, from previous 
communications, be entertained any 
doubt. Possessed at this time of afflu- 
ence, he became very indifferent about 
business, and at a time of life when he 
-‘aas still capable of active exertions, and 
his strength was but little impaired, he 
began to contract his practice. This he 
effected by resigning, in the first in- 
stance, the Anatomical Surgeonship at 
Christ Church, by declining his Univer- 
sity avocations, and gradually withdraw- 
ing himself from country journies and 
attendances. For the last ten years of 
his life, he had wholly given up his pro- 
fession, except in the instances of his 
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rubbing patients, and those also he dis- 
couraged as much as possible. In his 
general deportment, Mr. Grosvenor was 
reserved, and frequently taciturn, espe- 
cially among those of his own sex ; but 
in the company of ladies, his unsociable 
disposition dissipated ; he became lively 
and jocular, and indulged in an easy 
raillery and playful badinage whieh ne- 
ver failed to delight highly the younger 
part of his fair auditors. He had indeed 
naturally a strong turn to humour, which, 
however, he was seldom inclined to in- 
dulge, and which he coerced within very 
narrow bounds. 

About 50 years ago he was strongly 
suspected (we believe without reason) 
of being the author of a seri-s of poeti- 
cal Letters, in the style of the Bath 
Guide, which severely ridiculed the 
foibles, and laughed at the amusements 
of the civic noblesse of Oxford. These 
things, however, have long passed away, 
and are now forgotten; and the few 
belles (now grandmothers) who survive, 
perhaps will readily forgive the satirist 
(whoever he was), from whose verses 
their best title to earthly immortality is 
derived. Mr. Grosvenor was also endow- 
ed with literary talents, which he had 
but little leisure to cultivate, and took 
no pains to divulge. 

In 1795 he became, on the death of 
his friend Mr. William Jackson, the 
University Printer, who, 40 years be- 
fore, with the assistance of Bonnell 
Thornton, T. Warton, and Colman, had 
established the Oxford Journal, the chief 
proprietor of that publication, of which 
he took on himself the editorship, an 
occupation which he easily performed 
during his breakfast hour each morn- 
ing, when the London newspapers ar- 
rived. In his hands it continued to 
be, though assailed by rival competi- 
tors, one of the most widely circu- 
lated and profitable weekly prints—a 
proof that respectability of management 
is a match in general for the attractions 
of novelty, and even the boastings of 
pretension. 

In his private and professional charae- 
ter, Mr. Grosvenor was a bountiful be- 
nefactor to the poor; of which no 
stronger evidence need be given than 
that for forty years he had his surgery 
open from eight to ten in the morning, 
during which time he not only gratui- 
tously administered bis own skill to all 
who needed it, but also supplied at his 
own expence, where wanted, medicines, 
by orders on the neighbouring druggist’s 
shop. 

He was twice married ; first, to Anne, 
daughter of —— Hough, esq. of the East 
India Company's service, aml widow of 
John 
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John Parsons, M. D. Clinical Professor 
and Anatomical Reader in the University 
of Oxford ; and secondly, to Charlotte, 
daughter of the late Charles Marsack, 
esq. of Caversham Park, in the county 
of Oxford. He left no issue by either 
marriage. 


Ocravius Gitcurist, Eso. F.S.A. 

June 30. At Stamford, co. Lincola, 
in his 44th year, Octavius Gilchrist, 
esq. F.S.A. a distinguished literary cha- 
racter. His father served during the 
German war as lieutenant and surgeon 
in the 3d regt. of Drag. Guards, but 
upon the return of this regiment to 
England, he quitted the service, and re- 
tired to Twickenham, where the sub- 
ject of this memoir was born in 1779. 
He was educated at Magdalen College, 
Oxford. 

He was brother to Mr. A. R, Gilchrist, 
an artist of considerable genius, who 
formerly resided at Oxford, and died up- 
wards of 20 years since at Cambridge. 
He left the University to assist a rela- 
tion engaged in trade at Stamford, which 
he afterwards carried on for his own be- 
nefit. In 1804 be married the daugh- 
ter of Mr.James Nowlan, of the Her- 
mitage, London. He was a writer in 
the Quarterly Review, and contributed 
some Notes to Mr. Gifford’s edition of 
Ben Jonson’s Works. 

Mr. Gilchrist published, ‘* Examina- 
tion of the charges of Ben Jonson's en- 
mity towards Shakspeare,” 8vo, 1808. 
(see vol. LXxIx. p. 53.) —‘* The Poems of 
Richard Corbet, Bp. of Norwich, with 
notes, and a Life of the Author,” 8vo, 
1808. (see vol. Lxxvul. p. 1169.) —** Let- 
ter to W. Gifford, esq. on a late edition 
of Ford’s Plays,”’ 8vo, 1811. 

Early in 1814 Mr. Gilchrist printed, 
but we believe never circulated, pro- 
posals for publishing a ‘ Select Collec- 
tion of Old Plays, in 15 vols. 8vo; with 
Biographical Notices, and Notes criti- 
cal and explanatory.” It was the ex- 
pectation of Mr. Gilchrist, * not only 
to include within 15 vols, a series of 
Dramas sufficiently numerous and va- 
ried to illustrate the rise and progress 
of the English Stage, but to comprehend 
every histrionic production of what may 
be called the minor dramatic writers 
anterior to the Revolution, in his judg- 
ment worthy of preservation.”” The 
Series was to have included the Col- 
lections of Dodsley, Reed, and Hawkins. 
To these were to have been added se- 
lections from the works of Greene, Peele, 
Lodge, Nash, and others, equally inte- 
resting from their rarity and literary 
merit. With specimens of Masques and 
Pageants by Peele, Middleton, and Hay- 


wood. When we consider the fitness of 
Mr. Gilchrist as Editor of such a Collee- 
tion, it must ever be a matter of regret, 
that he did not complete bis intentions ; 
but a flimsy periodical work, entitled 
** Old Plays,” deterred the proprietors 
from venturing on a publication, that 
must of necessity have borne a similar 
title. 

It should be noticed of Mr. Gilchrist, 
that to his article in the London Mag. 
we are indebted for the late controver- 
sial tracts on the Life and Writings of 
Pope (see our vol. xcl. i. pp. 291. 533). 


Rev. Dr. Lepwicn. 

Aug.8. At his house, York-street, 
Dublin, in his 84th year, the Rev. Edw. 
Ledwich, LL.D. F.S.A.of London and Scot- 
land, and Member of most of the distin- 
guished literary societies of Europe; a 
learned and industrious Antiquary and 
Topographer. He was a native of Ire- 
land ; and fellow of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, Vicar of Aghaboe in Queen’s County, 
Secretary to the Committee of Antiqua- 
ries of the Royal Irish Academy ; and 
formerly a resident at Old Glas Durrow, 
Tn 1789 Mr. Gough acknowledged his ob- 
ligations to Mr. Ledwich and other cu- 
rious gentlemen of Ireland, “ for an ex- 
cellent comprehensive View of the Go- 
vernment of that kingdom, from the 
earliest times to the latest Revolution 
in it,” inserted in his most valuable edi- 
tion of Camden’s Britannia. 

in 1790 this learned and elegant Anti- 
quary published a most valuable volume 
entitled ‘ Antiquities of Ireland,” (see 
vols, LX. p. 150; Lxtt. p. 636 et seg.) and 
which came out in Numbers, containing 
a large collection of entertaining and 
instructive essays on the remoter anti- 
quities of that island. He opened his 
work with establishing the Scandinavian 
origin of the Irish, herein differing from 
their vulgar national tales concerning 
Noah’s grand-daughters Partholanus and 
Milesius, but grounding what he ad- 
vanced on the succession of writers from 
Camden to Warton, For having called 
in question the legendary history of St. 
Patrick, which he invalidated as a fic- 
tioa invented long after the time when 
he is said to have lived, besides critically 
examining the several works ascribed to 
him, and other tales of the dark ages, 
he was attacked by some Antiquaries of 
the Roman Catholic persuasion, who al- 
lowed their bigoted attachment to their 
religion to supersede what had been ob- 
tained by indefatigable research. This 
opposition was predicted by our Maga- 
zine on the first appearance of the work 
(see vol. Lx. p. 150). 

When the late celebrated Capt. Grose 
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went to Dublin for the purpose of com- 
pleting his noble design, “to illustrate 
the antiquities of England, Wales, Scot- 
land, and Ireland,’’ he formed an ac- 
quaintance with this gentleman, urged 
by the above-mentioned excellent speci- 
men of his consanguinity in authorship. 
Upon bis death, which shortly followed, 
Mr. Ledwich, at the request of the pub- 
lisher, became the editor of ** The Anti- 
quities of Ireland,” in two volumes, 
4to; and with great liberality and the 
utmost success, engaged in the lauda- 
ble design of completing what his pre- 
decessor had begun, but did not live to 
carry it on to any considerable extent. 
The first volume of this valuable work 
came out in 1794, and the second in 
1796. 

In the same year as the second volume 
of the above national work was publish- 
ed, be produced a judicious, informing, 
and interesting work, in imitation of the 
Seotch Clergy, who, under the encou- 
ragement of Sir John Sinclair, conduct- 
ed their statistical enquiries with such 
success in their own country. It was 
entitled “A Statistical Account of the 
Parish of Aghaboe, in the Queen’s 
County,”’ 1796, 8vo. 

Besides the above works, he contri- 
buted to the volumes of the Archzolo- 
gia, a ‘‘ Dissertation on the Religion of 
the Druids,” inserted in vol. VII. p. 303, 
and “ Observations on our own antient 
Churches,”’ vol. VIII. p. 165. 

Mr. Ledwich was a member of a little 
society for investigating the antiquities 
of Ireland, at the head of which was the 
Right Hon. Wm. B. Conyngham, Teller 
of the Exchequer at Dublin; but which 
was dissolved, it is said, in consequence 
of the free pleasantry with which Mr. 
Ledwich treated certain reveries circu- 
lated among them; and occasionally 
alluded to in his Antiquities of lreland. 


Rev. CayLey ILtincworth, D.D. F.S.A. 

Aug. 28. At his house, Scampton, 
Lincolnshire, in his 65th year, the Rev. 
Cayley Illingworth, D.D. F.S.A. Arch- 
deacon of Stow, Rector of Scampton and 
of Epworth, Vicar of Stainton, and one 
of his Majesty’s Justices of Peace for the 
parts of Lindsey *. 

His loss will be long felt and lament- 
ed, not only by his family and friends, 
to whom he was endeared by uniform 
kindness of heart, a generous temper, 
and a disposition peculiarly social, but 
by the country at large, whose able ser- 





* His marriage is recorded in Gent. 
Mag. vol. Lun. p. 451. Dr. Illingworth 
has left a widow, two sons, and four 
daughters. 


vant he has been for a period of nearly 
forty years. 

In the Church, his manner was dig- 
nified, his elocution solemn and impres- 
sive ; bis doctrines those of the Liturgy ; 
equally opposed to infidel sophistry and 
to gloomy fanaticism. 

He had a mind at once capable of ju- 
dicial research and literary accomplish- 
ment. The *‘ Topographical Account of 
Scampton,” published in the year 1810, 
is the only work of taste which his more 
important engagements allowed him lei- 
sure to indulge in. The profits of it he 
devoted to the charitable fund for the 
widows and orphans of distressed Cler- 
gymen. 

As a Magistrate, Dr. Illingworth was 
indeed eminent. To use a homely 
phrase, he was a thorough man of busi- 
ness. At his entrance into public life, 
he found himself imperiously called up- 
on by the circumstances of the times, to 
take a large share in the civil adminis- 
tration of the County. He at once de- 
voted himself to its duties with a vigour 
which never relaxed, indefatigable pa- 
tience, and unshrinking intrepidity, re- 
gardless of that obloquy which ever at- 
tends the inflexible exercise of justice. 

Such a man is a public treasure, the 
true constitutional bulwark, both of per- 
sonal property and of national liberty. 


G. Fincs Hatton, Eso. 

Lately. George-Einch Hatton, esq. 
of Eastwell, Kent, first cousin and heir 
presumptive to the Earl of Winchilsea. 
He was the eldest son of the Hon. Ed- 
ward Finch, late Ambassador to the 
King of Sweden, and Plenipotentiary to 
the States General, who took the name 
of Hatton, pursuant to the will of his 
aunt, Anne, youngest daughter and co- 
heir of Viscount Hatton (by Elizabeth, 
sister and cobeir of Peter Haslewood, 
esq. of Maidwell, co. Northampton). 
His mother was Elizabeth, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Palmer, bart. sister to late 
Countess of Winchilsea. He was born 
June 30, 1747, married Dec. 10, 1785, 
Elizabeth-Mary, eldest dau. of David 
Murray, second Earl of Mansfield, by 
whom he had George-William Finch 
Hatton, who is married, and other issue. 


Tuomas Girrarp, Eso. 

Aug.1. After a long indisposition, 
in his 60th year, Thomas Giffard, esq. of 
Chillington, co. Stafford. Mr. Giffard 
was a Roman Catholic, and spent the 
greater part of his days on his ancient 
family estate. He was in early life one 
of the favoured and intimate friends of 
his present Majesty. They were then 
thought (says a contemporary) to be 

two 
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two of the most accomplished men in 
Europe. 

In 1788 he married the Hon. Char- 
lotte, second daughter of William se- 
cond Lord Viscount Courtenay, who 
survives him; and by whom he,has left 
issue five sons (the eldest of whom, Tho- 
mas William, born March 28, 1789, suc- 
ceeds to the estate) and seven daughters. 

Mr. Giffard had his full share of ee- 
centricities ; bat among other good qua- 
lities, he was never known to forfeit his 
word: this he always held as sacred as 
his bond. 

The first mention we find of this re- 
spectable family—a family distinguished 
by deeds of chivalry and valour,—not 
inferior to many in the British Peerage 
in antient, pure, and noble lineage—and 
who have inherited the estates on which 
they resided ever since the period of the 
Norman Conquest,—is in Erdeswick’s 
** Survey of Staffordshire ;"" and is as 
follows—‘1 take it that at the time of 
the Conquest, Chillington was the inhe- 
ritance of Will’us filius Corbution ; who 
held the same of the Bishop : for after, 
about the time of King Stephen, Peter 
Corbeson gave the same (as I take it) in 
frank marriage with Margaret, his sis- 
ter, to Peter Giffard ; which Peter I take 
to be a younger son of some of the Gif- 
fards, Earls (Dukes) of Buckingham.” 
In early periods many members of this 
family have held high and important 
stations in the county :—Thomas Gif- 
fard, of Chillington and Carswall Cas- 
tle, in the 12th year of the reign of 
Henry IV.; John Giffard, 9th of Henry 
VIII.; Sir John Giffard, kat. 13th and 
i7th of Henry VIII.; Thomas Giffard, 
2ist Henry Vill. ; Sir John Giffard, kut. 
22d and 23d Henry VIII.; Sir Thomas 
Giffard, knt. Ist Mary, who was also 
elected a Representative in Parliament 
for the County; and Jobn Giffard, 15th 
Elizabeth ; were Sheriffs of the County. 

A visit from Queen Elizabeth to an 
ancestor of Mr. Giffard at Chillington in 
1575, is noticed in the new Edition of 
the ‘** Progresses” of that illustrious 
Queen, vol. 1. p.535 3 and it is probable, 
and we hope to ascertain the fact, 
that the family was frequently honoured 
by a visit from King James the First, 
who was several times in Staffordshire. 

After the battle of Worcester, Colonel 
Giffard was instrumental in the preser- 
vation of his Majesty Charles the Second, 
whom he sheltered on his estate at the 
White Ladies, till a place of better con- 
cealment was provided at Boscobel. 

Aug. 14, the remains of late Mr.Giffard 
were removed from Chillington Hall for 
interment im the antient cemetery of the 
* family, situated in the chancel of Bre- 


wood. After the obsequies, according 
to the riteal of the Roman Catholic 
Church, had been performed, the body 
was laid in state. The coffin Jay under 
a black velvet pall; at each end were 
placed branches, in which large wax 
lights were burning ; at the top of the 
room stood a marble bust of the deceas- 
ed, a crape scarf hanging from the 
shoulder to the bottom of the pedestal, 
and in the centre of the room was placed 
a hatchment, emblazoned with the arms 
of Giffard, impaling those of Courtenay. 
The exterior coffin had a plate, with the 
following inscription; ** Thomas Giffard, 
of Chillington, in the eounty of Stafford, 
esq. died Aug. 1, 1823, aged 59 years.” 

The cavalcade attending his funeral 
reached nearly a mile in length, and as 
it slowly proceeded along the extensive 
avenue in front of the Hall—the throng 
of people accumulating as it advanced, 
produced an effect of imposing and me- 
lanchoiy grandeur. 


Epwarp Qui, Esq. 

July 7. At Sheerness, Edward Quin, 
esq. The literary acquisitions and ta- 
Jents of this gentleman were of no ordi- 
nary description, and for a considerable 
time powerfully contributed to the pub- 
lic press of the Metropolis. He was a na- 
tive of Ireland; and, for a few years, 
made a conspicuous figure in the City 
Senate ; into which he was first elected 
as one of the Representatives of the ex- 
tensive Ward of Faringdon Without, in 
December 1805. In private life he was 
distinguished for social qualities, good 
humour, manly spirit, easy manners, 
and instructive as well as amusing con- 
versation. 

Mr. Sampson Perry. 

Lately. Suddenly, aged 78, Mr. Samp- 
son Perry, a person formerly connected 
with the Press, in the situation of pro- 
prietor and editor. It appeared from 
the evidence on the Coroner’s Inquest, 
that he had latterly become very consi- 
derably in debt, and but two days before 
attended the Insolvent Debtors’ Court, 
when no opposing creditor appearing, 
he was declared entitled to his discharge. 
He returned from the Court in exceed- 
ing good spirits, te Southampton-street, 
where he had held a house for 22 years, 
merely to dinner, as the officer who ac- 
companied him was ordered to take him 
back to prison, whence, on the following 
day, he would have been diseharged, had 
he lived. Mrs. Perry had prepared some 
dinner, to which he sat down, laughing 
and making some humorous observa- 
tions; but, just as he was conveying 


some food to his mouth, he fell —-> 
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his chair, exclaiming, ‘‘ Lord have mercy 
upon us!” and instantly expired, Sur- 
geons were sent for, but the vital spark 
had fled: and, on examining the body 
internally, it was discovered his death 
was occasioned by the rupture of the 
main artery of the heart. 

He was born at Aston, near Birming- 
ham, and was educated in the medical 
profession. His life had been full of 
vicissitudes, and he had many narrow 
escapes with his life, in situations of 
great danger. 

He was many years ago Surgeon to 
the Middlesex Militia, and a vender of a 
nostrum for the cure of the stone and 
gravel; but devoting himself to political 
pursuits, he became, in 1796, the editor 
of a scandalous paper called ‘‘ The Ar- 
gus, or General Observer of the Moral, 
Political, and Commercial World.” 
This publication, at the commencement 
of the French Revolution, was distin- 
guisbed for its virulence and industry in 
disseminating republican doctrines. For 
a libel in this journal, the publisher was 
prosecuted and convicted, on which he 
withdrew to Paris, where he contracted 
an intimacy with Tom Paine, and other 
demagogues; but the reign of terror 
made that capital too dangerous for 
him. He was imprisoned nine times in 
French prisons ; and during the reign of 
Robespierre, he was confined with Tho- 
mas Paine, and was by Robespierre con- 
demned to death, without the then 
thought unnecessary form of trial. He 
escaped his dreadful doom by the follow- 
ing singelar fortunate circumstance :— 
his prison or cell-door was hung upon a 
swivel, and by the least motion would 
turn round any way. The custom was 
to mark with red chalk the dvors of the 
cells of those who were condemned to 
death, and his door was marked; but 
the turnkey leaving the cell in the 
morning appointed for execution, acci- 
dentally let the door turn round, not ob- 
serving by this motion the dvor was re- 
versed, and the ‘* mark of death” was 
inside instead of being out. Before he 
noticed the circumstance, the officers of 
execution arrived, and took from every 
cell marked with red chalk the victims 
of revolutionary fury; and perceiving 
Mr. Perry's eell not marked, they passed 
it, and when the gaoler again came round 
and opened the door, he was thunder- 
struck on finding Mr. Perry and Paine 
alive ; but ere the gaoler bad time to 
apprise any person, he was shot by some 
of the infuriated mob who had just burst 
open the prison, and who liberated the 
captives just as the monster Robespierre 
was led bleeding to the scaffold. 

Gent. Mac. September, 1823. 
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After this he returned to England, 
where he was taken up on the outlawry 
which he had incurred by not appearing _ 
for judgment on his former conviction, 
He remained in Newgate till a change 
of Ministry, and then was liberated, 
During this period he maintained bis 
wonted spirit, and employed himseif in 
translating from the French, and in a 
variety of literary works. He afterwards 
purchased the Statesman, which he edit- 
ed for two or three years, and then re- 
sold it. Since that time he has been en- 
gaged in some political adventures, 

He published ‘* A Treatise on the 
Lues Gonorrhea, and Tabes Dorsalis,”’ 
1786, 8vo.—** A Philosophical and His- 
torical Sketch of the French Revolu- 
tion,” 1795, 2 vols. 8vo.—“ The Origin 
of Government compatible with and 
founded on the Constitutional object of 
the Corresponding Society,’’ 1797, in 
8vo. 

A few years since, he married a second 
time ; has left a widow and a young fa- 
mily in great distress. 


Henry Frver, Esg. 


Lately. At Stamford, Henry Fryer, 
esq. a most benevolent gentleman, as 
the following account of the charities 
which he bequeathed at his death will 
show : 

“The interest of 20002. perpetually 
to be applied for the use of the poor wi- 
dows of Bedesmen who at their deaths 
were upon the foundation of Lord Burgh- 
ley’s Hospital in St, Martin’s, and Trues- 
dale’s Hospital in Stamford ;—the inte- 
rest of 10001. perpetually to the trustees 
of Hopkins’s Hospital; of the like sum 
to the trustees of Williamson's Callis; 
of the like sum to the trustees of All 
Saints’ Callis; aud of the like sum to 
the trustees of Snowden’s Hospital, for 
the poor widows for the time being on 
those establishments in Stamford, which 
were before very scantily endowed ;— 
the interest of two sums of 502. to be 
annually applied in the purchase of meat 
during the winter for the use of the poor 
of Stainfield, in the parish of Morten, 
near Bourn, and of Folksworth in Hunt- 
ingdonshire ; and the interest of 1002. to 
be distributed by the Vicar of St. Mar- 
tin’s yearly at Christmas among twenty 
poor widows of that parish. To the 
Blue-coat School in Stamford, 100/.; to 
the National School for Girls in Stam- 
ferd, 1004; to the Sunday School in St. 
Martin’s, 100/.; to the Peterborough 
Clergy Charity 100/.; to the Lincoln 
Clergy Charity, 1002; to the Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge 1001. ; 

to 
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to the Society for the Relief of Persons 
imprisoned for Small Debts 100/.; to the 
Asylum for Deaf and Dumb 100/.; to 
the School for Indigent Blind 100/.; and 
to the Philanthrophic Society 100/.— 
There is a bequest of 10002. for charita- 
ble purposes at the discretion of the exe- 
cutors; and the whole residue of the 
personal estate, which we understand is 
considerable, is given towards the esta- 
blishment of a General Infirmary for the 
town of Stamford and the county of 
Rutland and surrounding country, if by 
the co-operation of benevolent indivi- 
duals that object shall be carried into 
effect within a limited time,—or if rot, 
then the fund is disposed of in favour of 
existing lnfirmaries or Hospitals.” 


M. De LaLanpe. 

The Sciences have sustained a severe 
loss by the death of M. De Lalande, the 
intelligent and indefatigable traveller, 
who returned last year from the Cape of 
Good Hope, laden with the natural pro- 
ductions of South America. He bad pe- 
netrated further than any of his prede- 
cessors, and corrected many of the mis- 
takes of Le Vaillant. Rhinoceros, hip- 
popotamus, &c. bad fallen by his hand ; 
and he had brought numerous spoils to 
enrich the Musée de Jardin des Plantes. 
A more able naturalist was never employ- 
ed to augment that admirable collec- 
tion. 


Mas. Bootn Grey. 

July 4. At Knutsford, Cheshire, Mrs. 
Booth Grey. She was the daughter of 
Charles Mainwaring, of Bromborough, 
Cheshire, esq.; and was married May 
10, 1782, to the Hon. Booth Grey, se- 
cond son of Harry Grey, foarth Earl of 
Stamford, &c. M.P. for Leicester (who 
died March 4, 1802, see vol. LXxuI. i. 
p. 377), by whom she bad one son, Booth 
Grey, and one daughter, Elizabeth-Ki- 
naston. 


Mrs. Pocuin. 


July 15. At her seat at Bosworth Park, 
co. Leicester, Mrs. Eleanor-Frances Po- 
chin. She was the daughter of Sir Wolstan 
Dixie, 4th bt. (who died in 1766) by The- 
odosia, younger dau. of H. Wright, of 
Mobberley, Cheshire, esq. (by Purefoy 
bis wife, dau. of Sir Willoughby Aston, 
kant.) She was born in 1746, and mar- 
ried the late Colonel George Pochin, of 
Bourne Abbey, co. Lincoln, (who died 
May 13, 1798,) but had no issue. She 
succeeded to the family estate on the 
death of her half-brother Sir Wolstan 
Dixie, bart. in 1806 (see vol, Lxxv1. 93. 


198.); but the Baronetage descended to 
her second cousin, Sir Beaumont-Joseph 
Dixie, the 6th bart. He died unmarried 
in 1814 (LXxxIv. i. 191.) and was suc- 
ceeded by his brother, Sir William Wil- 
loughby Wolstan, the present and se- 
venth Baronet *. 


Mrs. ANNE HawkIns. 

Lately, At Banham Rectory, Norfolk, 
aged 70, Anne Hawkins, wife of Jobn 
Hawkins, esq. and mother of Sir Jobn 
Hawkins, bart. of Kelston House, Bath. 
She was eldest dau. of Joseph Colbourne, 
esq. was married in April, 1799, to Joba 
Hawkins, esq. eldest son of Sir Cesar, 
Ist bart. but he dying May 7, 1785, be- 
fore his father, the Baronetcy descended 
to his eldest son, the grandson of the 
Ist bart. also Sir Cesar, who dying un- 
married July 2, 1793, the Baronetcy de- 
scended to his brother, the present Sir 
John-Casar Hawkins, bart. She had 
issue, besides the above two Baronets, 
one son and one daughter, married in 
August 1780 to George Thornhill, esq. 


Mrs. PEARSON, 


Feb. 14. Mrs, Eglington-Margaret Pear- 
son, long celebrated for her exquisite 
works in stained glass. The two sets 
from the cartoons of Raphael were in 
succession exhibited seme years since, 
and obtained universal admiration, the 
first purchased by the Marquess of Lands- 
down, the brother of the present noble 
Peer, the last by Sir Gregory Page Tur- 
ner; a third set she finished about 18 
months ago, and in consequence of the 
application and confinement, produced 
a complaint which terminated her exist- 
ence, This set is considered as surpass- 
ing the former; many smaller pieces 
she has likewise left behind, sufficient 
to secure her immortality in the annals 
of the art. As a woman of sense and 
education, she will be long remembered 
with respect, and the recollection of her 
warm aid friendly disposition will be 
fondly cherished by her surviving friends, 
and her afflicted partner. She was the 
daughter of the celebrated Mr. Samuel 
Paterson, and Miss Hamilton of the no- 
ble families of Kennedy, Cochran, and 
Cassilis, in North Britain, concerning 
both, our Magazine of Nov. 1792, and 
Feb. 1793, contains copious particulars. 





* Debrett’s Baronetage is, we believe, 
incorrect. The children there given to 
Sir Beaumont-Joseph Dixie were bis bro- 
thers and sisters, the offspring of the 
Rev. Beaumont Dixie, vicar of St. Pe- 


ter’s, Derby. cgncinen 
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CLERGY RECENTLY DECEASED. 

March 7. At Serampore, the Rev. Wm. 
Ward, of cholera morbus. He was ill only 
one day, and the progress of the disease 
was so rapid and violent, as to incapacitate 
him from conversation. The literary la- 
bours of Mr, Ward, his efforts for upwards 
of 20 years in printing the Sacred Scrip- 
tures in the languages of the East, and his 
indefatigable ardour in evangelising the na- 
tives of Hindostan, endeared him to thou- 
sands ; and his death will be deplored as a 
serious loss to the Christian world. About 
25 years ago he resided at Hull, and edited 
the Hull Advertiser. 

July 1. At the Mause of Newhills, in 
which parish he had been 25 years Minis- 
ter, the Rev. George Allan, in the 66th 
year of his age, and 41st of his ministry. 

July 2. Aged 64, the Rev. Richard 
Freer, of Cumberland-street, Shoreditch, 
Independent Minister, and father of Mrs. 
Thongar, of Hull. 

July 8. At Preston, of apoplexy, the 
Rev. John Harrison, Incumbent Curate of 
Grimsaigh, near Preston, and late one of 
the Masters of the Free Grammar School 
at the latter place. He was instituted to 
the Curacy of Grimsaigh in 1799, by the 
Vicar of Preston. This gentleman was pre- 
paring for publication an Entymological En- 
chyridion, great part of which is printed ; 
and what renders it more remarkable is, that 
at the time of his death he was transcribing 
part of the copy, and that moment writing 
the line ‘* subpoena, a summons,” the ink of 
which was wet on the paper when he was 
found a lifeless corpse on the floor, his spi- 
rit having been summoned to the bar of the 
Almighty. 

July 8. At Shrubbery-cottage, Wal- 
worth, aged 72, the Rev. Thomas Stretton. 

duly 15. Aged 72, the Rev. Benjamin 
Holmes, B.D. Rector of Freshwater, Isle of 
Wight. He was formerly Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, where he took 
the degree of B.A. 1781, and M.A. 1784: 
and was pr¢sented to the above living in 
1791 by his College. 

July 17. At Church-house, Leather- 
head, Surrey, after a long and painful ill- 
ness, aged 52, the Rev. John Atkinson, 
late of Epsom. 

July 20. At Bramley, the Rev. W. 
Midgley, aged 49; he had been a travelling 
preacher in the Old Methodist Comnexion 
upwards of 25 years. 

July 25. fo his house in Derry, the 
Right Rev. Charles O’ Donnell, D.D. Ro- 
man Catholic titular Bishop of the Dio- 
cese of Derry, at the age of 76. His 
mitre devolves to the Right Rev. Dr. 
M’Laughlin, for many years his coadjutor 
in the Episcopal office, and formerly Roman 
Catholic Bishop of the Diocese of Raphoe. 
From Friday evening till Sunday evening the 
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body lay in episcopal state, dressed accord- 
ing to usage, in splendid « icals 

July 28. The Rev. 1m. Moorehouse, 
aged 81. For more than half a century he 
had discharged the duties of a Christian 
Pastor to the Independent Church at High- 
field, Huddersfield, with fidelity and success. 
He was the author of ‘* The Tears of Grati- 
tude, a Sermon preached at West Melton, 
near Rotherham, on the Death of the Rev. 
Edw, Williams, D.D.” 1813, 8vo. 

July 31. By the overturning of a coach 
at Shelley, in which he was a passenger, the 
Rev. George Sargeant. He had travelled 
upwards of 30 years as an itinerant preacher 
in the Wesleyan Methodist connexion, re- 
siding the two last years at Scarborough. 

Lately. Aged 78, the Rev. Robert Boog, 
D.D. Senior Minister of the Abbey Church 
of Paisley. 

Drowned whilst bathing in a river 
near Nottingham, aged 44, the Rev. Mr. 
Harding. He had been married only the 
short space of eight weeks, and intended 
the day on which he was drowned to pur- 
chase furniture for a new house that was 
building for him. Soap and towel were 
found lying on the bank, his watch was in 
his hat, and about 70/. were fouad in his 
pockets. It is conjectured, that about the 
time he was in the agonies of death, the 
workmen had just finished the roof of his 
house, and were huzzaing at the comple- 
tion of their work. The day following was 
to have been a day of festivity on the occa- 
sion, He was a man of unassuming man- 
ners, great kindness, and the most correct 
conduct; and his memory will be long and 
deservedly cherished by all who knew him, 
During the whole period of his residence in 
that neigkbourhood, his chief delight was in 
diffusing and promoting the glory and love 
of God, and in relieving the wants of the 
poor and indigent. The remains of the de- 
ceased gentleman were conveyed through 
Nottingham for interment at Sawley, the 
great bells at St. Mary’s and St. Peter's 
tolling solemn knells as the corpse passed. 

On his passage to England, for the bene- 
fit of his health, the Rev. W. Johnson. 

Aged 89, the Rev. Joseph Mac Intyre, 
Minister of Glenorchy. 

Of the yellow fever, after a few days ill- 
ness, the Rev. Harvy Palmer, second shap- 
lain of the Colony of Sierra Leone. 

In his 58th year, the Rev. James Weston, 
23 years Pastor of the Independent Church 
and congregation in Sherborne. His de- 
cease is generally lamented, but most deeply 
so by his bereaved family and those as 
knew him best. 

At Bronmeirig, after a few days illness, 
the Rev. David Williams, M.A. Head Mas- 
ter of Yetrad Meirie Grammar School, Car- 
diganshire. He was of Wadham College, 
Oxford, where he proceeded M.A. 1810. 

DEATHS. 
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DEATHS. 
Lonpon anp 1Ts Environs. 
Paty > In eee May-fair, 
4, » sister to Sir J. G. Cotterell 
bart. MP. ' 

July 24. In Wilson-street, Finsbury, aged 
61, Mr. John Williamson, formerly of Bir- 
mingham. 

July 27. In Doughty-st. John Sloman, 
esq. of Wick, near Christchurch. 

July 30. At Walcot-place, Lambeth, 
aged 40, Anne, wife of J. Tod, builder. 

At Kilburn Priory, Robert Gray, esq. of 
the Duchy of Cornwall Office, Somerset- 
place. 

July 31. Aged 28, Mary, wife of C. H, 
Rhodes, esq. of Walsingham-pl. Lambeth. 

4ug. 6. In Albany-road, Camberwell, 
aged 55, Isaac Rice, esq. 

4ug. 16. Anne, the wife of Augustin 
Sayer, esq. and mother of Dr. Sayer, of 
Howland-street. 

Aug. 18. Aged 66, Margaret, wife of 
T. Arnott, esq. of Brixton. 

At Hammersmith, aged 68, J. Payne, esq. 

4ug. 20, At Kensington, Gideon Ardi- 
soft, esq. 

Aug. 21. In Tavistock-square, aged 57, 
Jas, Williamson, esq. 

Aug. 23. In London-street, Fitzroy-sq. 
aged 71, John Wolfe, esq. late of his Ma- 
jesty’s Customs. 

Aug. 26. At Richmond, aged 16, Isa- 
bella-Francis Crispin, only y Hn. ml of John 
Crispin, esq. British Consul at Oporto. 

Aug. 27. At Newington-green, aged 78, 
Benjamin Hutton, esq. a worthy and respect- 
able silk-weaver and warehouseman for up- 
wards of half a century, at the head of the 
firm of Hutton, Jackson, and Spurrell, in 
Friday-street. 

Aug. 28. Aged 59, Mr. Benjamin Smith, 
of Camberwell. 

Geo. Walker, esq. of Cheshunt-common, 
aged 62. 

At an advanced age, in Red Lion-square, 
Anne, widow of late W. Fowle, esq. and sis- 
ter of the late John Lewis, esq. of Harpton 
Court, Radnorshire. 

Aug. 30. At Greenwich, Martha, wife 
of E. Bate, esq. 

Philip, eldest son of E. Dampier, esq. of 
Tonbridge-place, New-road. 

Aug. 31. At Clapham, aged 82, Richard 
Medley, esq. 

Sept.1. Robert Houghton, esq. of Con- 
duit-street. 

Sept. 4. At Southville, Wandsworth- 
road, Sam. Godfrey, esq. upwards of 30 
years a member of the Stock Exchange; 
and on the 9th, Sarah, his relict. 

Sept. 5. Mrs. Mary Hewson, of Hack- 
ney, aged 75. 

In Canonbury-lane, aged 71, Jacob Abe- 
natar Pimentel, esq. 

Sept. 10. At Peckham, aged 72, W. 
Carter, esq. 


OBITUARY. 


[Sept. 


In Norfolk-street, d 82, Capt. John 
Henry Lester, of E. b Congnay’s 16th reg. 
Bengal Native Infantry. 

Sept. 11. Aged 52, P. W. Broadley, esq. 
of Southwark and Blackheath. 

Berxsuirns. — Aug.2. At Buekburst- 
hill, Mary, widow of John Vernon, esq. 

Aug. 30. At Southcote-house, Reading, 
aged 70, the widow of Rev. Gilman Wall. 

Sept.11. At Bill-hill, near Wokingham, 
aged 51, Catherine, wife of G, J. Cholmon- 
deley, esq. 

Bucxs.—Aug. 27. At his mother’s, Lit- 
tlecote, Stewkley, Wm. Hedges, esq. of 
Newbury. 

Cumpertann, — Aug. 29. At Pooley, 
near Penrith, Christopher Wilson, esq. of 
Fenchurch-street. While sailing on Thurs- 
day evening with a party of ladies on Ulls- 
water Lake, in the act of, drawing the charge 
from one of the barrels of his gun with which 
he had been shooting, the contents of the 
other barrel were lodged in his left side. On 
reaching the shore, and being taken to the 
inn, medical assistance was procured; but 
a few hours terminated his existence. 

Dersysuire.—At Codnor Park, aged 25, 
Mr. Royston, solicitor, Belpar. 

Devonsuirt.—In Plymouth, Mary-Anne, 
wife of Lieut. Nicholas Colthurst, of H. M. 
cutter Vigilant. 

Aug. 27. H. Tolcher, esq. formerly Col- 
lector of the Customs at Plymouth. 

Sept. 2, At Bideford, ...... Hammond, 
M. D. 

Sept.5. At Dawlish, Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of late Rev. D. Jenks, of Aldbury, 
Hertfordshire. 

Essex. — Aug. 26. At Kelvedon, aged 
64, Robert Torin, esq. 

GLouceEsTERsHire.— May 20. At Dod- 
ington, in her 20th year, Anna-Maria, 6th 
dan. of Sir Christopher and Lady Bethell 
Codrington. 

Aug. 14. At White Hill, near Hanham, 
aged 58, George Walker, esq. of the King’s 
Remembrancer’s Office, eldest son of the 
late William Walker, esq. of Drumseugh, 
Edinburgh. 

Hampsuire.—July 15. At Penton, 61, 
the widow of the late John Pearce, esq. and 
eldest daughter of the late W. Sweetapple, 
esq. of Charlton, near Andover. 

Aug. 25. At Botley, aged 62, Mr. Ri- 
chard Hall, an opulent, charitable, and ho- 
nest farmer. 

Sept. 1. At the house of his son-in-law, 
John S. Moody, esq. Southampton, aged 59, 
Samuel Silver Taylor, esq. of Hockley, many 
years an inhabitant of that town. 

Sept. 6. At Quarley, near Andover, 
Diana, eldest dau. of R. Cox, esq. 

Hererorpsuire.— Aug. 14. At Wil- 
croft, near Hereford, aged 70, J. Williams, 
esq. of Dartford, Kent. 

ERTFORDSHIRE.—June 17. At Hitchin, 
aged 72, Timothy Bristow, esq. 
Kent. 
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Kent.—At Deal,: Mary-Anne, wife of 

. Frederick Dolge, late King’s German 

Legion, dau. of Capt. Wm. Trueman, late 
of the 32d reg. 

June 30. At Eltham, in his 78th year, 
John Bowdler, esq. He was an occasional 
Correspondent to this Magazine, and contri- 
buted in our present volume some anecdotes 
of Amos Green (see Parti. p. 124), 

July 23. At Sheerness, Capt. Jenkins, 
of 12th reg. Foot Guards. 

July 27. At Faversham, aged 57, Geo. 
Smith, esq. 

Sept. 8. At Lewisham, Sarah, wife of 
James Steward, esq. 

Lancasuire.—July 26. At Southfield, 
near Colne, Rich, Sagar, esq. 

Leicestersuire. — At Long Whatton, 
aged 66, John Townley, esq. eldest son of 
the late Sir C. T. kunt. Clarenceux King of 
Arms to George III. 

Aug. 29. At Beaumanor Park, in her 
81st year, universally and justly respected, 
Sarah, wife of Wm. Herrick, esq. 

Mipptesex.—Sept. 10. At Teddington, 
Samue! Marshall, esq. Sergeaat-at-Law, 
aud ene of the Justices of the Chester Cir- 
cuit. He was the author of “ A Treatise 
on the Law of Insurance, in four Books,” 
1802, 2 vols. 8vo ; a work which reached a 
second edition, in 2 vols. royal 8vo, 1808. 

Monmoutusuire.—At Pont-y-pool, aged 
88, Miss Anne Evans. 


At Cowbridge, aged 95, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Morris. 

July 7. Near Pontypool, R. Smith, esq. 

ener eg ag Naar OO 31. . Wel- 
omy pe in her 80th year, Susanna 


Dowager Lady Isham. She was the dau. of 

Barrett, esq.; was married to Sir Jus- 
tinian Isham, bart. D.C. L. in 1766; and 
had issue the present Barouet and 10 other 
children. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.—At Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, aged 53, Nicholas Timperley, esq. of 
Wanstead, Essex. 

Aug. 28. At Haltwhistle, aged 82, at the 
house of her son-in-law, the Hon. R. Lee- 
son, Anne, relict of Rev. Timothy Neve, 
D.D. formerly Margaret Professor of Divi- 
nity at Oxford, who died in 1798. (See an 
account of him in vol. uxviu. p. 85.) 

Norts.—Aug. 24. At Nottingham Cas- 
tle, aged 84, the relict of T. Plumbe, esq. 
of Tong Hall, and last surviving grand-child 
- the late Sir G. Tempest, bart. of Tong 

all. 

Oxrorpsuire.—Sept. 6. At her mother’s 
house, at Headington, near Oxford, in her 
19th year, Jane, youngest dau. of late Rev. 
R. B. Bell. 

Somersetsuire.—At Bath, aged 61, Sir 
Henry White, of Portsmouth. 

4ug. 24. At Chew-Magna, Joseph Dow- 
ling, esq. surgeon. 

Aug: 27. At Wells, aged 74, Anne, re- 
liet of Rev. Dr. Eyre, Canon of Wells and 
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Justice Eyre. 

Aug. 28. At the house of H. J. Leigh, 
esq. Taunton, aged 80, Mrs. Anne Dibben, 
formerly of Fontmell, and late of Sturminster 
Newton, the last lineal representative of the 
family of Dibben, of Manstoh and Fontmell 


agna. 

Sept. 7. At Frome, Dan. Rossiter, M. D. 

Sept. 13. Aged 74, Wm. Warre, esq. of 
Albany, and of Bradford, co. Somerset. 

Starrorosnire.—Lately, at his seat in 
Staffordshire, Wm. Shepherd Kinnersly, esq. 
_ for the Borough of Newcastle-under- 

me. 

ee 1. At Aqualate Hall, in the sth year 
of his age, Rich. Fenton-Fletcher Boughey, 
5th son of the late Sir John F. Boughey, bt. 

Surrotx.—Lately, aged about 12 years, 
William, 2nd son of Sir Philip Broke, bart. of 
Broke Hall. He was angling in a pond neat 
the house, and fell from a rail upon which 
he had been sitting. Every expedient which 
skill could suggest, was fora long time tried, 
but without effect. 

Surrey.—July 30. At the White Lodge, 
Richmond Park, aged 36, Hon. Henry Ad- 
dington, eldest son of Lord Viscount Sid- 
mouth, Clerk of the Pells to his Majesty's 
Receipt of the Exchequer. Mr. Addington’s 
health has been long in a very precarious 
state, but a considerable amendment, which 
had lately taken place, had afforded a flat- 
tering prospect of recovery. The hopes, so 
raised, were, however, disappointed by a very 
sudden change, which led to a fatal result in 
the course of a few hours. 

Aug. 18. At Ember Court, aged 71, Ro- 
bert Taylor, esq. 

Aug. 23. At Weston-green, Thames Dit- 
ton, John Kaye, esq. late Accountant-Ge- 
neral to East India Company at Bombay. 

Sept. 2. At Ewell, aged 85, Thomas Wil- 
liams, esq. 

Sussex.—Aug. 16. At Brighton, aged 
21, Mary, dau. of Caps. G. F. Angels. 

Aug. 29. At Hastings, aged 18, Emma, 
3d dau. of Francis Brewin, esq. of Kent~-road. 

WarwicksHirE.—Aug. 15. At Leaming- 
ton, Prince Kiataria, one of the New Zea- 
land Chiefs, who were exhibiting but a few 
days ago in Leeds. 

Wonsesvunmme-—See. 2. At Malvern, 
Worcestershire, Wm. Henry, youngest son 
of Sir C. T. Palmer, bart. of Wanlip-hall, 
co. Leic. 

Yorxsuire.— Aug. 2. At Scarbro’, after 
a lingering illness, Lieut. Stopford, R. N. 

Aug. 6. At Shelley, occasioned by the 
overturning of a stage coach, Mr. Lloyd, 
who has left a wife and family to lament his 
untimely fate. 

Aug. 15. Aged 45, Mr. Geo. Turner, of 
Hull, bookseller, many years a useful mem- 
ber of the Methodist Society. 

Aug. 19. At Beverley, aged 89, Mrs, 
Claudia Henrietta Gautier. 

Aug. 
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Aug. 22. Aged 81, Gregory Elsley, esq. 
of Patrick Brompton. 

Wates.—At Ragland, on his road home 
from Bath, Henry Stokes, esq. of Scotch- 
well, near Haverfordwest, Coroner for Pem- 
brokeshire. 

Aged 74, Thomas Beebee, esq. of Willey 
Court, near Presteign. 

At Swansea, the wife of John Murray, 

D 


April 16. Aged 73, the relict of late 
Josiah Llewellyn, esq. of Carmarthen. 

April 21. At Wynn Hall, Ruabon, John 
Kenrick, esq. 

Aug. 21. At Brecon, Mr. Evan Jones, 
wheelwright. 

ScotLanp.—At Perth, advanced in age, 
Mr. Jas. Bell, known by the name of “ old 
Mason Bell.” His penurious habits led him 
to follow the craft of a mendicant, although 
he was the proprietor of two tenements. He 
had a goodly store of clothes in his apart- 
ment ; and in an old stocking, his heir found 
120 dollars, besides bank notes to a consi- 
derable amount, and a bank receipt for 1701. 
was discovered in another corner of the room. 

July 9. At Greenend, near Edinburgh, 
Richard Barnard, esq. 

Aug. 6. At Perth, aged 95, John Stew- 
art, a native of Rannoch; supposed to be 
amongst tae oldest pensioners in Britain, 
having received pension 65 years, under the 
reign of three successive Kings. He enlisted 
in the 42d Regiment, was wounded at the 
battle of Tinconderago in the first Ame- 
rican war, and was discharged at Albany on 
the 16th October 1758. Ever since that 
time he has resided at Perth, where he long 
carried on business. Being of a penurious 
dispesition, he accumulated a large fortune, 
which now fortunately descends to one who 
has long been distinguished for his public 
and private virtues. 

Aug. 30. At Lasswade-hill, near Edin- 
burgh, Lady Jane-Mary Boyle, youngest 
daughter of John, late Earl of Glasgow. 

Aug. 31. At Peebles, aged 69, Giles 
Templeman, esq. late a Bencher of the Hon. 
Society of the Inner Temple. 

Sept. 5. At Edinburgh, Lieut. Matthew 
Miller, King’s own Light Infantry, son of 
Sir William Miller of Glenlee, bart. one of 
the Senators of the College of Justice. 

IreLanp.—Lately. At Kinsdale, aged 25, 
Anna, the wife of R. G. Daunt, esq. late of 
Sproatley, and daughter of the Rev. John 
Dixon, Vicar of Humbleton, leaving three 
infant children. 

May 10. At Carnew Castle, co. Wick- 
low, Henry-Seymour, second son of the 
Rev. Henry Moore. 

May 21. At Abbey, co. Tipperary, Mary, 
wife of Patrick Clarke, esq. of Kildare-street, 
in that city. 

At his house, Merrion-square, Dublia, 
John White, esq. Barrister-at- Law. 


OBITUARY. 


[Sept. 


July 12. At Kelso, aged 79, Mrs. Wil- 
son, relict of the late Dr. Wilson, Coldstream. 

July 17. The wife of the Rev. John Pe- 
therick, Minister of the Congregation of 
D'’Olier-street Chapel, Dublin. 

July 27. At Melford-house, the wife of 
Major Plunkett, of Kinnaird, co. Roscom- 
mon, only child of late Gen, Gunning. 

Aug.10. At Brackenstown, near 
aged 80, Alderman R. Manders. 

Sept. 7. In consequence of injuries re- 
ceived on the preceding Thursday, by being 
thrown from his horse, Arthur D’Arcy, esq. 
of Usher’s-street, Dublin. 

Asroap.—Lalely, At Magdeburgh, after 
a painful illness, the celebrated Carnot. He 
had taken refuge at Magdeburgh, since 1815. 
He was born the 13th of May, 1753; and 
retained, amidst many seductions, his cha- 
racter for firmness. He was a member of 
the Executive Directory, and of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, and a Lieut.-General of 
the French army. He accepted of no con- 
spicuous public employment under the re- 
gime of Napoleon till the French territory 
was invaded. 

At Paris, W. Dickenson, esq. formerly a 
mezzotinto engraver. 

At Vorsfelt, in Germany, occasioned by 
reading in the newspapers an account of the 
melancholy death of her brother, Mr. Ri- 
chard Hore, who perished in the shipwreck 
of the Alert Liverpool packet, the Baroness 
Von Tempsky. She was married to the 
Baron Von Tempsky, Colonel in the Bruns- 
wick Hussars, with whom she was residing 
when she received the tidings. 

May 5. At Bow (New Hampshire), aged 
112 years and 7 months, Samuel Welch. 

May 18. Charles Berguer, esq. 22d 
Dragoons. When at Paris the previous 
month, he was thrown out of his tilbury, 
by which accident he had his left shoulder 
dislocated, and having unfortunately neg- 
lected it, a fever ensued, which has cut hin 
off in the bloom of youth. 

May 25. At Paris, Capt. Charles Sa- 
muel White, R. N. 

June 2. Of a disease of the lungs, aged 
53, Marshal Davoust, Prince of Eckmuhl, a 
celebrated officer under Buonaparte. 

June 5. At Calais, in his 29th year, on 
his return from the Continent, whither he 
had gone for the recovery of his health, 
Henry Forster, esq. Barrister-at-Law, a 
student of Christ Church, Oxford, and Com- 
missioner of Bankrupts; and eldest son of 
the late Joseph Forster, of Seatonburn, 
co. Northumberland, esq. and an Alderman 
of Newcastle. 

July 10. At Darmstadt, in Germany, 
George Dayrolles, esq. only son of Thomas 
Philip Dayrolles, esq. and grandson of So- 
lomon Dayrolles, esq. F.R.S. of Henley 
Park, co. Surrey, Resident at the Hague, 
and Minister at Brussels in the reign of 
George Il. and the intimate friend and cor- 

respondent 


ublin, 
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respondent of Philip the celebrated Earl of 
Chesterfield, K.G. 

Aug. 8. On board the Mediterranean 
Packet, from Malta, Capt. George Witts, 
of the Royal Artillery. 

At Grenada, aged 42, A. F. Webster, esq. 
a native of Grenada, and highly respected in 
that community. He was most uncommonly 
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large and stout in his person, as may be 
well imagined, when his corpse weighed 555 
pounds. It was impossible, from its bulk, 
to get the coffin into the door of the house 
where he lay; his body was, therefore, put 
into it in the street, and carried to the grave 
by twenty persons, although the place of in- 
terment was not many yards distant. 





BILL OF MORTALITY, from Aug. 20, to Sept. 23, 1823. 
Christened. Buried. 2and 5100] 50 and 60101 
Males - 860 6 Males - 565 diiss 5and10 47] 60and 70 87 
Females - 772 i 32 | Females- 588 10 and 20 48] 70 and 80 66 
Whereof have died under two years old = 377 20 and 30 90] 80and 90 30 
ate 30 and 40110/90and100 3 

Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 40 and 50 94 | 





QUARTERLY AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending Sept 18. 

Beans. 

s 


Peas. 


Wheat. | Barley. 
a @ a ¢ d. a ¢€ ; = ea € 
57 3 382 8 23 10 31 11 37 7 36 3 


PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, Sept. 22, 45s. to 50s. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, Sept. 17, 31s. 34d. per ewt. 


PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, Sept. 22. 
Kent Bags ...........+. ol. Os. to Ol. Os. | Kent Pockets 12/. 12s. to 141. 14s. 
Sussex Ditto Os. to Ol. Os. | Sussex Ditto........... 10/. Os. to 131. Os. 
Yearling 6s. to 9l. Os. | Essex Ditto . Os. to Ol. Os. 

Farnhem, fine, 0/. Os. to O/. Os. 
PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Sept. 22. 

St. James’s, Hay 6/.0s. Straw 2/.14s.0d. Clover él. 6s. Od.—Whitechapel, Hay 5/.18s. 0d. 
Straw 2i. 8s. Od. Clover 6l. 15s. 0d.—Smithfield, Hay 5/. 5s. Straw 2/. 6s. Od. Clover 6l. Os. Od. 
SMITHFIELD, Sept. 22. 
Od. to 4s. 
4d. to 4s. Od. 
Od. to 5s. Od. 
Od. to 4s. 8d. 


COALS, Sept. 22: Newcastle, 36s. Od. to 44s. 6d.—Sunderland, 35s. Od. to 55s. Od. 
TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 44s. Od. 


Oats. Rye. 
s. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of slbs. 


06 3 IR ncmicamndun O, O06 0 ee 06 
Head of Cattle at Market Sept. 22 : 
Beasts ....0+.+s.00.5 3,170 Calves 200. 


Sheepand Lambs.26,110 Pigs 240. 


Yellow Russia 42s. 0d. 





THE PRICES of Navicaste Carat Snares, Docx Stocks, Water Works, Fire 
Insurance, and Gas Licut Snares, (to the 25th of Sept. 1823), at the Office of Mr. 
M. Raine, (successor to the late Mr. Scorr), Removed to No. 2, Great Winchester- 
street, Old Broad-street, Londov.—Grand Trunk Canal, 2100. 2150/. Div. 754. per an- 
num.—Leeds and Liverpool Canal, 372/. 3761. and 380/. (by auction) Div. 12/. per annum, 
—Coventry Canal, 1100/. Div. 441. per annum.—Birmingham Canal (divided Shares), 310d. 
3151. Div. 12/. per annum.—Warwick and Birmingham, 2301. Div. 111. per annum.—Neath, 
3102. with Div. 61. payable 1st of November.—Swansea, 1901. with Div. 10/. due 1st of No- 
vember.—Monmouth, 176/. Div. 92. per annum.—Brecknock and Abergavenny Canal, 100/. 
ex Div. 5.—Grand Junction, 260/. Div. 101. per annum.—Old Union Canal, 761. Div. 42. 

r annum.—Rochdale, 92/. Div. 3/. per annum.—Ellesmere, 65/. Div. 3/. per annum.— 
Ressar’s 411. 10s.—Thames and Medway, 22/.—Portsmouth and Arundel, 25/.—Severn 
and Wye Railway and Canal, 32/. Div. 1/. 12s. per annum.—Lancaster, 27/. Div. 11. per 
annum.—Worcester and Birmingham, 32I. Div. 1/. per annum.—Wilts and Berks, 61. 5s. 
—Kennet and Avon, 21/. Div. 17s. per annum.—West India Dock Stock, 1951. Div. 104. 
per annum.—London Dock Stock, 118/. Div. 4/. 10s. per annum.—Globe Assurance, 160. 

iv. 71. per annum.—Imperial Ditto, 121/. with Div. 5/. per annum.—Atlas Ditto, 5/. 5s. 
—Hope Ditto, 4l. 7s.—Rock Life Assurance, 2/. 18s.—East London Water Works, 118/. 
Div. 41. per annum.—Grand Junction Water Works, 64/.—Westminster Gas Light and 
Coke Company, 78/. Div. 4/. per annum.—London Institution, origiual Shares, 28.—Rus- 


sell Ditto, 91. 9s. 
METEO- 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From August 27, to Sept. 26, 1823, both inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
P '‘Barom. 3 2 3 5 |Barom 
, - Weather. g i , 
' wg pts. z jin. pts. 
| 











30, 20'fair 71 | 60 > 12}fair 
> 30 fair” ‘ “| 75 29, 95 fair 

» 10/fair 171 > 82\fair 
» 29/rain 67 » 65\ fair Lond 
» 29/fair ; 67 | 52 ||, 98/fair “— 
9 27)fair 67 30, Oljrain Litera 
» 10)fair 62 ~ » 45/fair Couric 
» 14\cloudy 66 » 88 /fair ae bs 
» 25/fair 62 » 20. fair IBeth 4 
5 17) fair 63 | 29, 90, rain Birmit 
» 26|fair 55 » 88 stormy ‘Black 
» 26) fair 56 | 56 || 30, 02 cloudy ~— 
9 85) |fair } 68 , 29, 99 fair Cambr 
? 27 fair 63 30, 10 cloudy \Cambr 
» 29) fair 66 , 292 90 fair oe 
» $9\fair ; (Colche 
Coven: 
Derby. 
Devize 


DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, — 
From August 27, to September 26, 1823, hoth inclusive. 
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Ex. Bills, |Ex. Bills, 
10001. 500. 


New 
4 per Cent. 
Long 
Annuities. 
Imperial 
3 per Ct. 


4 per Ct, 
Consols. 














@ 
oo 
TO 


101§ 214 33 pm.}/32 33 pm. 
1014 —— 31 34 pm.|32 84 pm. 
1014.21% 6 -|\34 35 pm.|3435 pm. 
1015 21% |—— 35 36 pm.|37 35 pm. 
1014 21g. |—— ‘34 36 pm.|3437 pm. 
1014.21 \e24 |36 34 pm.|3634 pm. 
101} shut) } 36 38 pm./3835 pm. 
102 | \82 ; 37 35 pm./37 35 pm. 
a 35 6 37 pm.|3537 pm. 
102 —— 387 pm./35 37 pm. 
1024 ——|——|26 37 pm.|35 37 pm. 
1024 ——82§ 35 pm.|3735 pm. 
1023 ——,—— 35 pm.|37 35 pm. 
1023 ——/824 a2t | 36 35 pm.|3635 pm, 
1023 ——|-— +36 33 pm.| 36 pm. 
102§ ————} 36 34 pm./3634 pm. 
1024,—— 33 pm.|34 36 pm. 
102§ ——/82§ |266 |59 pm./33 36 pm./33 36 pm. 
1024;———— 60 34 pm./3637 pm. 
1024, 83 60 36 pm.|35 37 pm. 
1029 —— 64 35 pm.| 36 pm. 
1023; 65 37 pm.|35 87 pm. 
1024; 266 |65 36 pm.|35 36 pm. 
ies | 82$ [2654)61 35 pm.|37 36 pm. 
———lo2 ee 37 pm,/3637 pm. 
sat 3 | hioaf'—|s93 63 37 pm.'3633 pm. 
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RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. 104, Corner of Bank-buildings, Cornhill. 





4OMN NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER. 





